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Pumps for Atomic Energy 


High pressure circulating pumps that never leak, yet 
run for years without maintenance, are now a reality, 


They have been designed and developed by Hayward 
Tyler & Company Limited during the past fifteen years 


and since 1945 their performance has been proved on 


La Mont boiler installations. 


Such pumps are of special interest to engineers in the 
Atomic Energy industries where the twin merits, zero- 


leakage and reliability, are vital. , 
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Building costs slashed. Concrete is poured 
On forms of CORRUGATED board 


Tetakes a strong man to lift a cubic foot 
Of concrete. But these new pouring 
fotms made of corrugated board, first 
iMtroduced in the United States, can 
‘Mand up under nearly six times the 
Weight. Yet they’re less expensive and 
ier to install than any other kind. 

Instead of storing and handling cum- 
some metal pans or wooden frames, 
ilders can simply staple these pre-cut 
Drrugated forms together at the site 
hd mount them in place. Besides sav- 
g time and money, they eliminate the 
orage problem and effect a sizeable 

in in man-hour productivity. 









Corrugated forms are being used 
today in practically all kinds of concrete 
construction: slab on fill, slab on fill- 
joist, and second story slab on joist. 
Additional time can be saved by install- 
ing conduit and lath in advance—before 
the concrete is poured—and by leaving 
the forms in place. 

This latest step forward in the build- 
ing industry is dramatic proof of the 





strength and economy of corrugated 
board. When you need new shipping 
containers for your products, heavy or 
light, sturdy or fragile, think first 
of corrugated. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated; only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S.A. 


Corrugated Container Machinery 


MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTD. 
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A ‘Unicorn’ Briefcase with 


yet ANOTHER 
difference 


*“Unicorn’ Briefcases are ex- 
pected to be different. Thought 
behind design, quality of leather, 
standard of craftsmanship . . 


these things already set the 
* Unicorn ” apart. 
Now comes an _ overnight 


briefcase with yet\another differ- 
ence—a most ingenious code 
lock.* Thought? Keys are 
easily lost, mislaid or duplicated. 
Design? A dignified arrange- 
ment of concentric dials offering 
no clue to the method of opening, 
or to which of several thousand 
possible combinations is correct. 
Craftsmanship? Magnificently 
engineered, wholly reliable quick 
action mechanism of watch- 
maker’s precision, with neutral- 
izing clutch accessible only to 
the owner. 





Altogether a superbly con- 
venient, more than useful, and— 
naturally—impeccable briefcase 
for the man who matters. 

Two interior compartments, 
plus a ‘ personal ’ compartment; 
handy exterior zip pocket. Size 
17” x 114” (17” x 14” £1 extra). 
Natural coach hide, £15.10.0; 
light or dark pigskin, £18.2,6; 
tan or black cowhide, £15.3.6. 
Matching folio cases, £3.8.0, 
£4.10.0, £2.18.0 respectively. 
Post free and tax free in U.K. 


* Con be ne as replacement on existing ‘Unicorns ’ (and suitable 





* Non-Unicorns ’) for approx. 5 Guineas. 


(U.S.A, orders and enquiries : 
Street, San Francisco, 


UNICORN LEATHER CO., LTD. 
39 Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. 
Hyde Park 8939 


Orders by post: (Dept. E.T. 12), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs, 
Bury 2133 


Sterling International, 225. Kearny 
8. California.) 


*Phone 
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Finding the 


right. designer 


British Industry and Commerce can draw on the 
services of many first-rate industrial designers. But 
when a particular design problem arises, how 

is the right designer to be found? 


The Record of Designers exists to bridge this gap. 
Once the exact nature of the enquirer’s problem is 
known, the Record can suggest a short list of 
designers drawn from many hundreds—their work 
embraces everything from industrial machinery to 
typography—together with some indication of 
Designers’ fees. The manufacturer can then 
interview the designers, discuss his requirements 
and make all subsequent arrangements. 


Last year, the Record answered no less than ! 
500 enquiries. Its services, which are completely 


free of charge, are at the disposal of all 
British business houses. 


the Record of Designers 





The Council of Industrial design 


28 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 | TRAfalgar 8000 


29 april—8 may 1956 


HANNOVER 


german industries fair 
heavy and light industries fair 


A most comprehensive cross-section of capital and consumer 


goods exhibited by 4000 manufacturers 





Sole U.K. representatives SCHEN KERS LTD. — Shipping and Piniodie Agents 
Telex LONDON 2-2625 


27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 





Phone CHAncery 6612 
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©@ ,.. we shall need many more scientists, engineers 
and technicians . . . The aim we set before you is 
to build a highroad that runs from school to the 
highest positions in industry and commerce; to 
make it possible for every boy and girl to join that 
road at the point which suits them best, and to 
travel on it as far as their talents and perseverance 
will take them. 99 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Bradford, January 18th, 1956. 


In the great forward development of nuclear 
energy, electronics, automation and other im- 
portant spheres of industry, the G.E.C. is in the 
forefront. With this wealth of knowledge and 
experience, the Company has every qualification 
to prepare the youth of today for the engineer- 
ing projects that will greatly increase the 
material wealth of the world of tomorrow. 





An‘artist’s impression of the study at one 
of the Company's Halls of Residence. For 
detailed information concerning the G.E.C. 
Training Schemes, write to the Controller of 
Education and Personnel Services. 





For some time past, recruits from grammar 
schools, public schools and the universities have 
been training in the extensive works and labora- 
tories of the G.E.C. Men are engaged for their 
personal qualities as much as for academic 
ability. This conibination is all-important be- 
cause the key to the future is in the hands of 
these engineers-to-be, They are the men who 
are destined to become the leaders in the great 
industrial developments of our rapidly changing 
world. 





LEADERS IN ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A letter 


typed on the Lexikon All-Electric type- 
writer stands out from all others like a 
good deed in a naughty world. 

A typist 

typi on the Lexikon Alt-Electric 
flies through her work with as little effort 
as a seagull takes to the wing. | 

The Lexikon All-Electric rises far above 
. the limitations of a hand-powered 
machine, in providing so much more, so 
much better, with so much lese effort- 
and at an overall cost which (on anything 
but the very shortest view) is no greater 
than you already pay ! 

Ali Electric dperation—and all the 
advantages that go with it. 
Superb clarity of typing equal to first = 
class printing. 

Greatly increased speed with greatly 
reduced effort. 


Gives many more-and sparkingly clear- 
carborrcopies. 





A demonstration will gladly be arranged - 
without the slightest obligation. 


olivetti 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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OIL FUEL PUMPS 











Weir Oil Fuel Pressure Pumps are made in vertical and horizontal designs with 





single steam cylinder and double-acting oil end, and are specially suitable for pump- 





ing the heaviest and most viscous qualities of fuel oil. The Weir Piston Valve Chest 





The Weir Organisation : 
G. & J. WEIR LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. 


DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 


ensures certainty of action and economical working. 
Weir Oil Fuel Pressure and Transfer Pumps and 


Forced Lubrication Pumps are supplied in 


standard sizes and capacities. Write for 
Publication No. FA.38. 





WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 


THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. - ZWICKY LTD. 
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For all the fun ... 


If you come to Switzerland just for a holiday, there’ $ so much 
to offer besides its glorious scenery and climate ; you'll love the 
wonderful food and wines, and the hotels that excel in good 
comfort. The cost is reasonable too; full board and lodging 
runs from 20/~ a day. Any travel agent will give you details. 


The easiest and most comfortable way to reach the Fair ts to 


‘> menens 


Direct services from Manchester to Zurich, and also from London, Basle, 
Zurich and Geneva. 


FLY BY 





Ask your Travel Agents for details. 


INGRAM 


shave you ever had / 


Ingram Shaving Creams combine their 
own face lotion —a menthol-cool lotion 
that soothes and protects your face even 
before your razor touches your skin. 
You get comfort all through the shave. 
Lather or brushless, the choice is yours 
—but be sure to ask for Ingram ! 


EITHER WAY ITS 


-mentholated tor the coofest 


INGRAM ‘He original mentholeted shave 
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... and the Fair 


THE SWISS INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, BASLE, from APRIL 14 
to 24, 1956, 


offers a complete picture of all 
Switzerland’s intensive industria! 
activity. For visitors from over- 
seas, there is a separate Reception 
Office. Full information can be 
obtained from the 

SWISS LEGATION : 18 Montagu Place, 
London, W.1, or the 

SWISS CONSULATE : Midland 

Bank Buildings, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester 2. 
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FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, streamlined miracle 
of efficiency that weighs under 12 lIbs., costs very little 
to buy and a!most nothing to run, can save you time and 
overheads and release you from routine trivialities. 


(Elect»onics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 








DON’T BUY a Dictating Machine 


until you’ve read— 


“Biggest Business Asset 
since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all 
you need to know about the most versatile electronic 


office aid that has ever been invented. 


Increase your secretary’s output by 25% for just 50 gns. complete. 


POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW 


To:- GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 
GRUNDIG HOUSE, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1,. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND”. 
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Transport that is a 


credit 


in every sense ! 


It’s not only the prestige of operating Leyland 
diese] trucks that counts, but the extra cash earnings 
they bring with every run, 

From the moment a Leyland starts working for 
you, your fuel and maintenance bills begin to drop. 

As an example, the popular 7/8 ton ‘Comet’ 
(fully loaded) operates on a basis of 16 to 20 m.p.g., 
according to conditions, and the heavier models 
average about the same ton-mile ratio. 

Generally speaking, no major check-up of any 
Leyland is necessary before quarter-of-a-million run- 
ning miles ...and 15 years of hard service will still 
find it in the full flush of perennial youth. 

And finally, when you buy a Leyland, you also 


buy the finest after-sales service in the world. 


evian 


af 






CUTS RUNNING COSTS [WN A E16 WAY 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 


London Office & Export Division: Hanover House. Hanover Sq., W.| 
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If floor'ng is your pigeon—at home or overseas— 
contact Senonex,; the flooring specialists. Semtex design, 
make (or supply ), lay and maintain, floors for every 
purpose. They know the business from A to Z. Operate 
from centres all over Britain. 


Write to us, and our representative will gladly call and discuss you" 
problems. 


SEMTEX 


@ A DUNLOP COMPANY 


SEMTEX LTD., SEMTEX HOUSE, LONDON N.W.9, Tel: HENDON 654 
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Suitable for all Tepe of plants, it is also a 

proved “ cost rediicer ” and a saving of : 
20%, has been recorded where oxygen 

furnace poosting | is sin full operation. 


onsult Butterley. Their skilled technicians 
are at your service with complete_data on 
Butterley Tonnage Oxygen Plants. 


If you use oxygen consult 


Burrearer 


Literature and technical consultation 
available upon request... 





XYGEN DIVISION 
2 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED, 
9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: SLOANE 8172/3 


Makers since 1790 of :-— =e 

Railway and other bridges; Constructional steel work; Unit bridging ; Overhead 
cranes; Railway wagons and mine cars; Iron Castings ; Iron paving ; Mining and 
sheet metal machinery ; Wrought iron bars; Sewage ejectors; Pwnps and air com- 
pressors ; Wool washing machinery. : 
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: . which nowadays means we are in the energy business. 

u use energy, in living. So does a country. Britain uses energy 

@ the equivalent of 30,000 tons of coal. every hour of every-day. 
e will use more next year, more the year after, perhaps double 
» amount by. £980. 


here is enérgy in this quantity to come from? Traditionally, we have relied 
coal. So must we still. Every extra ton is needed. 


it other energy sources must also help. 


il, for instance. [In fact, mainly oil. Nuclear power 


any quantity 1s a generation yet ahead. : 





Hat is why the steel industry is already one of the largest consumers of oil, 
hy more homes are heated every year by oil, much of it coming 
om our refinery at Fawley. That is why this Company 
ill also play its part as the railways convert to diesel, 


nd now has undertaken to fuel eight of Britain’s latest power stations with oil. — 


isn’t only petrol we make - it’s energy. 


Vil now lights electric bulbs, as once it lit the lamps of China. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Relax by day—sleep deep by night in - 


Qantas SUPER (fy CONSTELLATIONS 


Wonderful service—wonderful cuisine—. the Pacific Route, a- limited number of 
wonderful sleeper chairs for all-night sleeping berths in addition. There’s room 
slumber .. . everything that happy travel in Super-G Constellations—room for all 
needs is yours in these Qantas Super-G those extra comforts that mean so much 
Constellations ! A fully-reclining sleeper when you fly. 

chair for every Ist class. passenger. On 






Touristor | st Class, 
West from San 
Francisco or Van- 


I 

| 

| couver to Australia and New 
| Zealand—or East by the 
QANTAS/B.0.A.€. Kangaroo 
| Route via Middle East, India and 
S.E. Asia. Also. Sydney to Far 
East and South Africa. 

| Tickets and\advice from 
| appointed Travel Agents, any 
B.O.A.C. Office and Qantas, 69 
i Piccadilly, W:A.. MAYfair 9200. 
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AUSTRALIA’S 
OVERSEAS AIRLINE 








VISIT THE 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


5th May—21st May 
>i 








Book these dates now for your 







visit to the world’s most compre- 


hensive Trade Fair. Official Fair 





Vouchers, issued only to bona t 
fide trade visitors, entitle 
the holder to free entry to 
the Fair, business ' 

currency allocation 


and a reduction 


and below Under the control of 


Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
the surface has been exposed and tested . . . . then 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 
is no bette? plan than to place deep foundation 


construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. FO ; FE BAR Y 
CLEVELAND Sayan 


14-15, Rugby Chambers, 2, Rugby St., London, W.C.! 
or Your Local French Representatives. 


in French rail fares. 
Apply now for full | 


particulars. 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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Mr. H. Tipping, the Burroughs man (on the left), discusses with 
Mr. Ambler, Director and Secretary of Schofields, the new system, 


based on Burroughs equipment, that they worked on together 
for speeding the preparation of customers’ monthly statements. 





How one man solved a double problem 
for a famous department store 


0 Schofields of Leeds, mailing month- 

ly statements promptly to customers 
became a pressing problem in their con- 
Stantly expanding business—moreover, 
filing space for sales dockets took up large 
areas of valuable shelving. 

They called in Mr. Tipping, of Bur- 
roughs, who, with Mr. Ambler, Director 
and Secretary of Schofields, worked out a 
comprehensive plan based on Burroughs 
equipment, including Microfilm. 

Now Schofields’ statements go out 
proven, accurate and complete on exactly 
the right day throughout the month in a 
regular cycle. 


The new statement is as modern as the 
equipment—instead of an abbreviated 
extract of debits and credits, the customer 
now gets the full story of each transaction, 
together witha summary givingall charges 
and credits, whilst Schofields have more 
accurate information on their accounting 
position, a considerable saving in staffand 
space, and the great benefit of having 
satisfied customers paying their accounts 
regularly and early with the minimum of 
queries. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you. Backed by Burreughs’ 


world-wige experience, he will make a 
full analysis and suggest the most econ- 
omical, workable solution. If he thinks 
no change advisable, he will say so; if he 
does recommend a change, he will make 
a detailed plan and help you get it work- 
ing smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man 
—you’re committed to nothing. His ad- 
vice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of business machines. You'll find 
your local Burroughs office in the tele- 
phone book. Head Office: Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS, 


urroughs ais 


CALL IN THE 
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" SPONSORED BY 
‘THE FACTORY MANAGER’ AND ‘FACTORY EQUIPMENT NEWS’ 


THE FOURTH 


Factory 
Equipment 
Exhibition 


AT EARLS COURT 9" to 14™ APRIL 


A comprehensive exhibition covering every aspect 
of factory equipment, organisation and production. 






















Oil Fuel in Industry 


A comprehensive display covering 12,000 square feet of 
floor space, of oil-burning equipment for factory space heating, 
steam-raising, and other heating processes.. 


Measurement and Control in Industry 


Of outstanding interest are the many displays of 
the latest instruments and controls. 


Daily from 10 am to 7 pm (Saturday 10am to § pm) 


ADMISSION 2/6 OR BY COMPLIMENTARY TICKET 
which will be gladly sent to all Executives on | Exhibition, Dept. 1,4 Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, 
application to the Organiser, Factory Equipment | London, E.C.1. Telephone: CENtral 0354/5 
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in atomics too 
...industry will 
rely on 





The Plessey Company Limited 
llford . Essex 


raw materials : actuation and control : instrumentation 


electronics : hydraulics. : mechanics 
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The Plessey contribution 
to this vast work is 
largely concerned with 
control equipment 
and precision 
instrumentation. 

A current example 

of the vital role these 
products are designed to 
play is to be found at 
Calder Hall—location of 
the world’s first nuclear 
power plant. 

The efficiency of this 
establishment is 
dependent upon certain 
specialised detection 
equipment supplied by 
Plessey, designed and 
produced in collaboration 
with the U.K.A.E.A. 
Industrial Group 

at Risley. 

To cater on a broader 
basis for the future 
planning and production 
of kindred 
instrumentation, a 

new company—Plessey 
Nucleonics Limited— 
has been formed. 
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The Catamaran “Endeavour” built 
by Prout’s of Canvey Island is 

the fastest sailing craft in Britain, 
having. achieved 14.8 knots over a 
measured mile. The strong hulls are 
built from veneer strips, glued with 
Beetle Adhesives—a B.I.P. product. 


B-1-P SERVICES 
The full resources of the B.I.P. 
Research, Technical Development and 
Design services are at the disposal of 
manufacturers interested in the possi- 
bilities of plastics. Advice will gladly 
be given on any problem concerning 
plastics applications, irrespective of the 
type of material involved. 
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Plastics | 


In transport and tableware, in foundries and fabrics, 
plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder 
of plastics is in their versatility, their infinite 
possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 

each with its own properties—and limitations — 
presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 
The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 
extensive consultative and development services and 


none is better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 


This Butlin’s waitress is carrying over 
fifty plates made from MELMEX 
moulding powder—a B.I.P. product. 
Light, strong MELMEX Ware is 
specially designed to speed up service and 
reduce wastage in large-scale catering. 


In the Humber Foundry 
at Coventry, the sand 
cores for the Hillman 
Minx cylinder block are 
being jointed with a 
Beetle Foundry Resin 
—a B.I.P. product. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
Oldbury - Birmingham ~- Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll St., London, W.1 *° Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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Back Again 


B= again, a little breathless, with our London printers after 
seven weeks of exile, we owe readers an explanation—as well 
as our thanks for their indulgence towards our continental 
improvisations. They will wish to share in the expression of our 
gratitude for the willingness and workmanship of all those—managers, 
craftsmen and craftswomen—in three foreign countries who made 
possible the continued publication of The Economist. 

Our troubles began when, with the bulk of one week’s issue of the 
paper already set in type, production in London was brought to a 
standstill by the dismissal by the printing employers of the men whose 
restrictions had already for some weeks made publication increasingly 
difficult. The first emergency issue therefore, that of February 18th, 
had to be very hastily improvised and was, in fact, produced by photo- 
graphic process in Belgium. In the second week, with no type set and 
no one to set it, it was necessary to make other arrangements ; the issue 
of February 25th was composed and printed, at very short notice, in 
Germany. It was not feasible, however, to renew this arrangement. At 
even shorter notice we made our third and final move, to Switzerland, 
where for five weeks we were served with admirable efficiency and 
good humour by the remarkable staff of the Imprimerie Saint-Paul in 
Fribourg. Our experiences in this notable home of the printing craft 
are described in an article on page 49. There were, inevitably, 
shortcomings in our foreign editions. We have apologised for them, 
and do so again now. These were in no way the fault of those who 
printed the paper. It is now our intention to repair as far as we can 
in coming weeks the damage done to our services to readers and to 
the revenue that makes those services possible. 

Certain points must be made quite plain. The Economist itself has 
had no part or voice in the dispute that made these wanderings 
necessary.. When the members of the London Typographical Society 
were dismissed, because their calculated restraints upon working in 
pursuit of a wage claim made normal production impossible, we were 
deprived of our facilities for printing. It was our duty to our readers, 
and our right as publishers, to find other printers. The conscience of 
none of those who came so generously and so effectively to our aid 

eed be troubled ; ours is not. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
dispute—and the verdict of the Court of Inquiry is clear enough—the 
cause of the interruption, which has resulted in serious losses to 
printing workers as well as to London printers and their customers, 
was the resolve to press the union’s case by making nonsense of the 
normal processes of printing and publication. In the outcome work 
has been resumed on terms which could, and should, have been agreed 
without any of this new-style Luddism. The printing industry has 
‘been too much plagued by these troubles ; and so long as there is no 
lasting settlement between jealous unions as well as between masters 
and men the threat to freedom of printing and publication—and to 
readers’ freedom—will remain. 
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Heirs of Stalin 


ITH Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev on 
the doorstep, the interpretation of the latest 
events in Russia—upon which others may ponder for 
many a long day—is for Britain a task that will not wait. 
The death of Stalinism was as sensational as the death 
of Stalin, which the free world greeted with a certain 
complacency, anticipating a murderous struggle for 
power among the Soviet leaders. It is now inclined to 
welcome “the return to Leninism” as a symptom of 
harmony established among a saner leadership. But the 
latter judgment is as hasty as the former. Before con- 
cluding that the demotion of the tyrant has made the 
Soviet Union a less evil or the world a safer place, we 
should scrutinise the evidence. 

The campaign for the vilification of Stalin opened 
by Mr Khrushchev and Mr Mikoyan is indeed prob- 
ably dictated by more than Machiavellian considera- 
tions of expediency. The phenomenon may be regarded 
first of all as the bursting of a sewer in the Russian 
nation, comparable perhaps in scale to the revolution 
of 1905. Russian history is one long, sad tale of burst 
sewers, From time to time the accumulated extrava- 
gances of despotism awake among even the most sub- 
missive of peoples a desperate desire for some 
alleviation of injustice. We may take it that the 
mitigation of the terror which for decades has reduced 
the lives of millions of Soviet citizens to the subhuman 
level is in some degree a response to popular demand. 
As such, it is a matter for rejoicing, as Mr Gaitskell 
has said. By its ewn confession the Soviet Union has 
not yet achieved a valid system of law. In his report, 
Mr Khrushchev spoke of “an atmosphere of lawless- 
ness and arbitrariness ” and of “ fabricated false charges 
against honest leading workers and rank-and-file Soviet 
citizens.” His remedies—“ proper control by the party 
and the government over the work of the state security 
agencies” and strengthening of the state security 
agencies, the courts and procurators’ offices “ by putting 
in tried and tested people ””—hardly smack of an 
independent judiciary. But they are evidence at least 
of a temporary desire of the party and the people to 
establish something called “ socialist legality.” In a 
country which has never had the slightest conception 
of the rule of law, legality. must be a tender plant. But 
it is possible that the Stalinist experience has imbued 
a large section of the population with a taste for justice 
which no future government will be able entirely to 
ignore. 


* 


The attack on Stalin (which undoubtedly took wings 


from Mr Khrushchev’s personal ebullience) was, how- — 


ever, prompted by purely party considerations as well. 
The Soviet leaders, who are not as young as they were, 


have agreed among themselves to live and let live. The 


formal denigration of personal rule is the sign of a com- 


- pact between the members of the new oligarchy. At 


the same time, by a tour de force conceivable only in 
Slavo-Leninist circles, the Presidium seems to have 
persuaded the Central Committee that their own sordid 
complicity and cowardice during Stalin’s reign were a 
“historical necessity” ; that, with a judicious admix- 
ture of new blood among the candidate-members, the 
same presidium should remain in office ; and that in 
some wonderful manner the authority of the central 
committee itself will be renewed. It is not certain that 
this manceuvre will stand the test of time before the 
millions who may well despise the lieutenants who 
licked the tyrant’s boots when he was alive. But as a 
ruling group’s manceuvre it must rank as one of the 
boldest conjuring tricks in history. 

For reasons of economic organisation, too, there was 
a certain inevitability about the changes after Stalin’s 
death. Indeed, some historians, even before he died, 
were maintaining that “Stalinism contained within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction,” that some of 
its most oppressive features designed to mould back- 
ward Russia into a modern state had already become 
superfluous, and that only the conditioned reflexes of 
the omnipotent ruler insisted on their preservation. Was 
not Stalin writing his own epitaph when he argued in 
the history of the party that “ apparently great figures 
can be reduced to nothing if their ideas and aspirations 
go against the economic development of the country ” ? 


, Stalin’s heirs now condemn him for having clung to the 


most shocking features of the regime—the terror, the 
concentration camps and the repulsive personal rule— 
when they were no longer necessary, not for the ruth- 
lessness of his collectivisation or the industrialisation 
carried out at break-neck speed. Their condemnation 
is strictly limited. Pravda has already begun to rebuke 
those who, under the pretext of joining in the attack 
on Stalin, are injuring the party itself. 

The theory of “collective leadership” has 
important implications beyond the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union, too. In Stalin’s day the whole of the 
European Communist bloc could be controlled from 
the Kremlin : the tyrant issued his ukases, and his 
police chief saw to their execution. Without the iron 
hand some other method had to be found of co-ordinat- 
ing Soviet and satellite policy. It is probable that the 
restoration of authority to the Soviet Central Com- 
mittee will be paralleled by a broadening of the leader- 
ship in the satellite states ; further that there will be 
greater equality between the satellite and Soviet leaders 
in the highest Communist councils. In fact, the 
“return to Leninism” may prove a more genuine 
doctrinal tendency outside the Soviet Union than 
within it. This would be in keeping with the strategy 
of an oligarchy which wished to retain as absolute a 
power for itself as possible within the USSR, while 
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ecking a broader-based loyalty from the satellites than 
-he Stalinist system permitted. 
Soviet prestige jn the non-Communist world will 
ave been both damaged and enhanced by the disavowal 
‘ Stalin. Here the Presidium must have been faced 
»ith some nice calculations. The Far Eastern neutrals, 
ind in particular Mr Nehru, will be impressed by the 
Soviet condemnation of arbitrary violence and hence- 
forward more inclined to regard the USSR favourably 


is a benevolent economic dictatorship. Peoples accus- . 


iomed to political democracy or endowed with a proper 
sense of the ridiculous will be less easily deceived by 
the precept, “ forget the past, it was all Stalin’s fault.” 
Politicians who for decades have. been struggling with 
/ the Communists for the leadership of the working class 
will not suddenly be eager to bury the hatchet. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is ridding itself of some of 

; more Mongolian aspects will be perceived as 
irrelevant to the»main: ideological issue. The Soviet 
leaders and fraternal Communists abroad are not 
democrats but totalitarians who seek to control the 
thoughts of their subjects by all the means of education 
and propaganda. With renewed vigour these ex- 
Stalinists assert that the western democracies are poli- 
tically outmoded and economically incompetent ; that 
by their eretinous attachment to “formal freedom ” 
they are thwarting the true Historical Development of 
the planet towards Socialism. Nothing fundamental 
has changed in this holy war of ideas and systems. The 
improvement in the manners of Communism does not 
remove the Soviet threat to the western world, but may 
even make it more formidable. 


* 


Responsible democratic leaders in north-west 
Europe could hardly be expected to swallow whole the 
new cult of Soviet respectability. But Mr Bulganin 
and Mr Khrushchev may hope for success among a 
good number of neutralist and nationalist politicians 
and intellectuals ; for instance among those in France 
and Britain who are both anti-American and anti- 
German, and those Germans who are bent on reunifica- 
tion of Germany at any price. The Soviet leaders 
cannot have much confidence in converting the western 
populations to the Communist creed ; too much blood 
and nonsense have flowed since 1917 for that. But they 
still see the chance of seducing enough western 
politicians to break the American-European alliance, 
and their simple mass appeal of “ Peace ”—which the 
west can take to'mean “ co-existence at any price ”—is 
a handy tool for the purpose. 

Where does the British population stand in this 
tremendous struggle ? In Soviet eyes its allegiance 
or defection is certainly decisive. In order to shake 
British-American solidarity the visiting Soviet leaders 
will do their utmost ; Mr Malenkov’s protestations that 
these are not the visitors’ intentions give the game away 
too clearly. To achieve their supreme objective, 
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Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev will make them- 
selves extremely agreeable: no antic will be too 
extravagant, no words too effusive. By what standards 
should we judge their sincerity ? 

The Prime Minister has assured us that the visit is 
to be no goodwill parade, but a “ serious meeting for 
political discussion ” ; but the topics of discussion—or 
is it negotiation ?—remain undisclosed. Perhaps the 
government has prepared a list of minor grievances, 
such as the penal pound-rouble exchange rate, but no 
doubt it has larger matters in mind as well. Among 
the obvious impediments to good will are the jamming 
of British broadcasts to the Soviet Union, the exclusion 
of British publications, and the general policy which 
those devices serve : the persistent misrepresentation 
of British life and British policy by the whole totalitarian 


- propaganda machine, ranging from Pravda to the 


English schoolbooks. The establishment of reciprocity 
in these fields is an elementary test of Soviet good will 
as well as a clear British advantage. Any communiqué 
that recorded neither success nor failure in this attempt 
would be a deplorable failure in itself. But the over- 
riding question is whether the prime purpose of Soviet 
policy is to remain the creation of disturbance and 
tension—in Europe, in the lately emancipated countries 
of Asia, in the still dependent parts of Africa, and in 
the Middle East. Of most immediate concern to this 
country is the Soviet policy of disruption in the Middle 
East, where every situation detrimental to British and 
western interests is exploited even when—or 
particularly when—the Soviet Union has no moral or 
material interests of its own at stake. It can be argued 
that the reunification of Germany is at this stage too 
exigent a test of Soviet good will, but can the same 
possibly be said of precautions against war between 
Israel and the Arab states? In this connection the 
Soviet leaders can reasonably be asked to co-operate in 
a far more honest fashion than they have done in the 
Security Council yet. 


* 


Since Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev are 
coming, it is necessary to make the best of it, without 
being beguiled by the hurrahs and the junketing ; and 
this can be done only by specific initiatives of a testing, 
but intrinsically reasonable, kind. Any vague statement 
about “profitable tours @horizon” will leave the 
British people with the stigma of having given open 
house to these two politicians, with their doubtful 
intentions and their more than doubtful past, to no 
purpose. The visitors must be told that the British, at 
any rate, are willing to “ forget Stalin ” only if Stalin’s 
deeds are effaced by different new policies. Without 


that positive effacement, the Soviet disavowal of Stalin 
can in the field of international relations be interpreted 
only as one more shift of an authoritarian regime bent 
on the destruction of all values and systems inimical to 
its own. 
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1938-1956: A Retrospect 


By Geottrey Crowther 


T has become a tradition of The Economist that the 
Editor should break the rule of anonymity once 
only, and that once when he departs. Tradition is com- 
pelling.. But what to say? Anyone who for long 
pursues the calling of a jobber in opinions eventually 
arrives at the condition of an intellectual slot machine. 
If the penny is inserted, either by the asking of a ques- 
tion or by the happening of an event, then the wheels 
will turn and a nicely packaged opinion will emerge. 
But if the machine is invited to provide some general 
reflections on a subject of its own choosing, without 
text, it remains dumb. I must use the first penny that 
comes to hand, that of retrospect. 

I became Editor on the night of Munich, and my 
introduction to the duties of the office was to sit up the 
whole of that night, re-writing my leader over and over 
again as the reports came in. I have thus occupied the 
editorial chair for 174 years. This is a long time—I 
take pride in the fact that it is a longer time than was 
served by any of the most distinguished of my prede- 
cessors. James Wilson, the founder, conducted the 
paper for just over sixteen years, Walter Bagehot for 
seventeen years and five months, and my immediate 
predecessor, Lord Layton, for sixteen years and nine 
months. Thus four editorships, out of a total of only 
eight, have lasted between sixteen and eighteen years. 
It is a long time—and, in my judgment, long enough. 

* 


it has been a long time, too, in the affairs of the world. 
From Munich to Malenkov is surely more than an 
ordinary span. And yet, in looking back, I find it diffi- 
cult to decide whether it is the changes or the similari- 
ties with 1938 that are the most striking. Perhaps 
it is the similarities that deserve the greater emphasis, 
if only because there is such a widespread tendency to 
assume that “everything is different now” and that 
none of the lessons of the past has any relevance to the 
present. Certainly, in view of all the tremendous things 
that have happened in between, it is astonishing how 
very many people are still doing business of much the 
same sort, at very much the same stands, as before the 
war. And when I ask myself what have been the really 
important changes since 1938 in the content of the 
public affairs on which The Economist comments week 
by week, I am impressed by how insecurely established 
they are and how easily they could change back again. 
Let me illustrate this point by picking out what seem 
to me to be the two biggest changes, one in the home 
field, one in foreign affairs. 

In domestic politics, by far the most far-reaching 
change has been the assumption by the state of responsi- 
bility for the condition of the national economy. A 
government today thinks itself responsible, and is 
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certainly held responsible by the opposition, for the 
state of trade, both in general and in particular. It may 
come as something of a surprise to have this classified 


_as a change that has taken place since 1938. But right 


up to the outbreak of war, the accepted philosophy was 
that, since the power of governments to determine 
general economic conditions was very limited, it would 
be foolish of them to accept responsibility for what 
happened. Even in the Labour party, daunted by its 
complete failure in 1929-31 to hold back the waves of 
depression, there was very little sign of a practical policy 
to avoid economic fluctuations, beyond a generalised 
idea that nationalisation would perform this miracle, 
among the many others that were expected of it. 

Now all that is very much changed. Both parties 
seem to accept without demur their responsibility for 
maintaining the economic health of the community. 
They differ on the methods they choose to employ, but 
not (apparently) in their confidence that they can do it. 
The new doctrine is so universally accepted that one 
would be thought very eccentric, and very reactionary, 
even to question it. Yet the odd thing is that this respon- 
sibility has been accepted without the slightest proof 
that anyone knows how, in fact, it is to be discharged. 
Indeed, the evidence is that neither party has had, at 
best, more than the most rudimentary control over the 
economic climate since the war. It is true that full 
employment has, been steadily maintained, and as that 
is what matters most to the ordinary man, it perhaps 
accounts for the general illusion that governments have 
been successful in their economic policy. But full 
employment has persisted since the war all over the 
world, and it has certainly not been due to successful 
economic planning all over the world. Is it not much 
more likely that British full employment has been 
mainly due to this worldwide conjuncture than that the 
policies of the Labour and Conservative governments 
have created it? Moreover, when one looks at the speci- 
fically British problems, such as inflation and the 
balance of payments, it becomes obvious that the failure 
is pretty complete. What real reason is there to suppose 
that the degree of success will be any greater when. 
some day, through a shift in the wind, it is once again 
the forces of deflation against which a government finds 
itself battling ? We may not inconceivably find our- 
selves back in the position of the thirties, and both 
sides, when in turn they have broken their teeth on 
the problem, may be ready to accept much more modest 
ideas about their ability to control the weather. 


* 


In foreign affairs, one is tempted to say that the big 
change since 1938 is the invention of nuclear fission as 
a weapon of warfare or, linked with that, the emergence 
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of Soviet Russia as a potentially aggressive great power. 
But I do not think that either of these has yet made 
much difference to the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
problem for Britain has always been how to contain the 
potential master of the Continent, and the fact that he 
now speaks Russian, instead of German or French or 
Spanish, is not a fundamental change. Nor, alas, has 
the bomb, as yet, altered the nature of the nation-state 
or the way it conducts its affairs. Mr Molotov is still in 
ihe Kremlin as he was in 1938, and Sir Anthony Eden 
still) at the Foreign Office. 


The important change, to my mind, is neither of 
these but the emergence of the United States as a full- 
time great power and its willingness to form and lead a 
Grand Alliance. That is, indeed, a change. True, the 
Americans fought in the Kaiser’s War, but they relapsed 
thereafter into the most dogmatic neutrality. It was 
not, in fact, very difficult, as the second war 
approached, to foresee that America would again be 
involved (the curious will find an article in The 
Economist of February 18, 1939, under the title of 
“What Would America Do?”, which was a tolerably 
accurate forecast). But this was speculation; the 
European governments laid their plans, whether of 
offence or of defence, on the assumption that America 
would stay out. Had the United States been committed 
to intervene in fall strength from the first moment of a 
European war, the first world war would probably, and 
the second world war would certainly, never have 
happened, 


It still seemed most unlikely, when the second war 
came to its end, that the United States would actually 
accept the obligations and commitments of a permanent 
formal alliance. But the miracle happened (thanks to 
Stalin) and the transformation it has brought about in 
the diplomatic position is revolutionary. It is not simply 
that Britain, itself so often the balancing factor in 
Europe, now for the first time has an immensely 
powerful reinforcement at its back. That would be a 
great deal, but it is not all. The essential point is that, 
for the first time in modern history, the defending 
powers are virtually as strong, and as ready, as the 
potential aggressors. That is the great, the overwhelm- 
ing, difference between 1938 and 1956 and, though 
nothing is certain in this dangerous world, I see in it 
the best assurance of peace. 


Yet this change also could be temporary. The 
Americans could change their minds again and relapse 
hardly, indeed, into the indifference of the twenties 
and thirties, but into a sort of wary disengagement 
which, in its practical effects, might be almost as bad. 
What is really astonishing is how many people in the 
European democracies, and specifically in Britain, seem 
to be anxious to do everything they can to make the 
Americans change their minds. Even the Labour party, 
though its’formal and considered policy rests absolutely 
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on the continuance of the American alliance, can resist 
no temptation to snipe at it, as if it could be 
takea so much for granted that it was proof against what 


“anyone said or did. It is true that there is a great deal 


of foolish talk in America too, some of it in very high 
places. But it is not easy for any democracy to make 
subtle distinctions ; one has to take the rough with the 
smooth in any_policy. It is obviously better for Britain 
to have an America strong and allied, even if that means 
some wild talk, than an America talking the utmost good 
sense, but indifferent and uncommitted. 


It is one of the most egregious complacencies of this 
very complacent epoch that the miracle of the American 
alliance should be so often treated in England with a 
shrug—that we should be able, for example, to invite 
the Soviet leaders to pay an official visit to London 
thinking only of the effect on them and on us and not 
at all (as it would seem) of the effect on the alliance to 
which we owe our lives. The opinions that The 
Economist has expressed on foreign policy have been 
based, every week, on the belief that the alliance should 
be fostered, not indeed. by subservience (which is 
neither expected nor necessary) but by all the loving 


The Peace Malcontents 


Though the precise terms on which peace has been 
concluded are as yet unpublished, yet it is known that they 
are considered fully satisfactory by those who are in the 
secret, and it is understood that they embody, if they do 
not extend, the conditions which were agreed upon as the 
original basis of the negotiations. , : . In the midst of the 
general jubilee, however, there are sevefal parties, whose 
views we can well understand and with the feelings of 
some of whom we can partially sympathise, whose satis- 
faction is not wholly unalloyed with misgiving and regret. 
First come those who have lost their best and dearest in 
the deadly struggle, and who would fain have honoured 
them by a grander and wider funeral-pile than was 
furnished even by Sebastopol in ruins and on fire... . 
There are others whose sentiments, though equally natural, 
are less excusable. There are many who in secret rebel 
at the sheathing of the sword till we had reaped a far 
richer harvest of glory ; who feel that, as far at least as 
first appearances go, England has scarcely played a part 
equal to her vast resources and her hereditary fame. . . . 
Even to this regret, which is felt more widely than it is 
expressed, considerable sympathy is due ; but those who 
are conscious of it may derive some counterbalancing com- 
fort from two considerations: first, that it is the very 
magnitude and grandeur of our preparations that has 
rendered those preparations needless ; that it is precisely 
because we were so ready and so desirous to strike that 
the blow was forestalled by the submission of our foe ; 
and that we have gained the victory merely by showing 
that we were certain and resolved to win it. The second 
consideration is that the fortunes of war are proverbially 
doubtful, that the sun might not have shone upon our 
efforts exactly in the measure we anticipated, and that— 
though we will not affect a doubt which we do not feel as 
to our ultimate brilliant and conclusive success—yet that 
success might have been purchased by the sacrifice of 
many thousand citizens who will now live to serve their 
country, instead of dying to illustrate it. 


The Economist 


April 5, 1856 
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1938-19f6: A Retrospect 


By Geotfrey Crowther 


T has become a tradition of The Economist that the 
Editor should break the rule of anonymity once 
only, and that once when he departs. Tradition is com- 
pelling. But what to say? Anyone who for long 
pursues the calling of a jobber in opinions eventually 
arrives at the condition of an intellectual slot machine. 
If the penny is inserted, either by the asking of a ques- 
tion or by the happening of an event, then the wheels 
will turn and a nicely packaged opinion will emerge. 
But if the machine is invited to provide some general 
reflections on a subject of its own choosing, without 
text, it remains dumb. I must use the first penny that 
comes to hand, that of retrospect. 

I became Editor on the night of Munich, and my 
introduction to the duties of the office was to sit up the 
whole of that night, re-writing my leader over and over 
again as the reports came in. I have thus occupied the 
editorial chair for 174 years. This is a long time—I 
take pride in the fact that it is a longer time than was 
served by any of the most distinguished of my prede- 
cessors. James Wilson, the founder, conducted the 
paper for just over sixteen years, Walter Bagehot for 
seventeen years and five months, and my immediate 
predecessor, Lord Layton, for sixteen years and nine 
months. Thus four editorships, out of a total of only 
eight, have lasted between sixteen and eighteen years. 
It is a long time—and, in my judgment, long enough. 

2 


It has been a long time, too, in the affairs of the world. 
From Munich to Malenkov is surely more than an 
ordinary span. And yet, in looking back, I find it diffi- 
cult to decide whether it is the changes or the similari- 
ties with 1938 that are the most striking. Perhaps 
it is the similarities that deserve the greater emphasis, 
if only because there is such a widespread tendency to 
assume that “everything is different now” and that 
none of the lessons of the past has any relevance to the 
present. Certainly, in view of all the tremendous things 
that have happened in between, it is astonishing how 
very many people are still doing business of much the 
same sort, at very much the same stands, as before the 
war. And when I ask myself what have been the really 
important changes since 1938 in the content of the 
public affairs on which The Economist comments week 
by week, I am impressed by how insecurely established 
they are and how easily they could change back again. 
Let me illustrate this point by picking out what seem 
to me to be the two biggest changes, one in the home 
field, one in foreign affairs. 

In domestic politics, by far the most far-reaching 
change has been the assumption by the state of responsi- 
bility for the condition of the national economy. A 
government today thinks itself responsible, and is 
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certainly held responsible by the opposition, for the 
state of trade, both in general and in particular. It may 
come as something of a surprise to have this classified 


_as a change that has taken place since 1938. But right 


up to the outbreak of war, the accepted philosophy was 
that, since the power of governments to determine 
general economic conditions was very limited, it would 
be foolish of them to accept responsibility for what 
happened. Even in the Labour party, daunted by its 
complete failure in 1929-31 to hold back the waves of 
depression, there was very little sign of a practical policy 
to avoid economic fluctuations, beyond a generalised 
idea that nationalisation would perform this miracle, 
among the many others that were expected of it. 

Now all that is very much changed. Both parties 
seem to accept without demur their responsibility for 
maintaining the economic health of the community. 
They differ on the methods they choose to employ, but 
not (apparently) in their confidence that they can do it. 
The new doctrine is so universally accepted that one 
would be thought very eccentric, and very reactionary, 
even to question it. Yet the odd thing is that this respon- 
sibility has been accepted without the slightest proof 
that anyone knows how, in fact, it is to be discharged. 
Indeed, the evidence is that neither party has had, at 
best, more than the most rudimentary control over the 
economic climate since the war. It is true that full 
employment has been steadily maintained, and as that 
is what matters most to the ordinary man, it perhaps 
accounts for the general illusion that governments have 
been successful in their economic policy. But full 
employment has persisted since the war all over the 
world, and it has certainly not been due to successful 
economic planning all over the world. Is it not much 
more likely that British full employment has been 
mainly due to this worldwide conjuncture than that the 
policies of the Labour and Conservative governments 
have created it? Moreover, when one looks at the speci- 
fically British problems, such as inflation and the 
balance of payments, it becomes obvious that the failure 
is pretty complete. What real reason is there to suppose 
that the degree of success will be any greater when, 
some day, through a shift in the wind, it is once again 
the forces of deflation against which a government finds 
itself battling ? We may not inconceivably find our- 
selves back in the position of the thirties, and both 
sides, when in turn they have broken their teeth on 
the problem, may be ready to accept much more modes! 
ideas about their ability to control the weather. 


* 


In foreign affairs, one is tempted to say that the big 
change since 1938 is the invention of nuclear fission as 
a weapon of warfare or, linked with that, the emergence 
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pf Soviet Russia as a potentially aggressive great power. 
But I do not think that either of these has yet made 

uch difference to the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
problem for Britain has always been how to contain the 
potential master of the Continent, and the fact that he 
now speaks Russian, instead of German or French or 
Spanish, is not a fundamental change. Nor, alas, has 
the bomb, as yet, altered the nature of the nation-state 
or the way it conducts its affairs. Mr Molotov is still in 
ihe Kremlin as he was in 1938, and Sir Anthony Eden 
still) at the Foreign Office. 


The important change, to my mind, is neither of 
these but the emergence of the United States as a full- 
time great power and its willingness to form and lead a 
Grand Alliance. That is, indeed, a change. True, the 
Americans fought in the Kaiser’s War, but they relapsed 
thereafter into the most dogmatic neutrality. It was 
not, in fact, very difficult, as the second war 
approached, to foresee that America would again be 
involved (the curious will find an article in The 
Economist of February 18, 1939, under the title of 
“ What Would America Do?”, which was a tolerably 
accurate forecast), But this was speculation; the 
European governments laid their plans, whether of 
offence or of defence, on the assumption that America 
would stay out. Had the United States been committed 
to intervene in fall strength from the first moment of a 
European war, the first world war would probably, and 
the second world war would certainly, never have 
happened, 


It still seemed most unlikely, when the second war 
came to its end, that the United States would actually 
accept the obligations and commitments of a permanent 
formal alliance. But the miracle happened (thanks to 
Stalin) and the transformation it has brought about in 
the diplomatic position is revolutionary. It is not simply 
that Britain, itself so often the balancing factor in 
Europe, now for the first time has an immensely 
powerful reinforcement at its back. That would be a 
great deal, but it is not all. The essential point is that, 
for the first time in modern history, the defending 
powers are virtually as strong, and as ready, as the 
potential aggressors. That is the great, the overwhelm- 
ing, difference between 1938 and 1956 and, though 
nothing is certain in this dangerous world, I see in it 
the best assurance of peace. 


Yet this change also could be temporary. The 
Americans could change their minds again and relapse 
—hardly, indeed, into the indifference of the twenties 
and thirties, but into a sort of wary disengagement 
which, in its practical effects, might be almost as bad. 
What is really astonishing is how many people in the 
European democracies, and specifically in Britain, seem 
to be anxious to do everything they can to make the 
Americans change their minds. Even the Labour party, 
though its‘formal and considered policy rests absolutely 
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on the continuance of the American alliance, can resist 
no temptation to snipe at it, as if it could be 
taken so much for granted that it was proof against what 


anyone said or did. It is true that there is a great deal 


of foolish talk in America too, some of it in very high 
places. But it is not easy for any democracy to make 
subtle distinctions ; one has to take the rough with the 


‘smooth in any_policy. It is obviously better for Britain 


to have an America strong and allied, even if that means 
some wild talk, than an America talking the utmost good 
sense, but indifferent and uncommitted. 


It is one of the most egregious complacencies of this 
very complacent epoch that the miracle of the American 
alliance should be so often treated in England with a 
shrug—that we should be able, for example, to invite 
the Soviet leaders to pay an official visit to London 
thinking only of the effect on them and on us and not 
at all (as it would seem) of the effect on the alliance to - 
which we owe our lives. The opinions that The 
Economist has expressed on foreign policy have been 
based, every week, on the belief that the alliance should 
be fostered, not indeed. by subservience (which is 
neither expected nor necessary) but by all the loving 


The Peace Malcontents 


Though the precise terms on which peace has been 
concluded are as yet unpublished, yet it is known that they 
are considered fully satisfactory by those who are in the 
secret, and it is understood that they embody, if they do 
not extend, the conditions which were agreed upon as the 
original basis of the negotiations. , . . In the midst of the 
general jubilee, however, there are several parties, whose 
views we can well understand and with the feelings of 
some of whom we can partially sympathise, whose satis- 
faction is not wholly unalloyed with misgiving and regret. 
First come those who have lost their best and dearest in 
the deadly struggle, and who would fain have honoured 
them by a grander and wider funeral-pile than was 
furnished even by Sebastopol in ruins and on fire... . 
There are others whose sentiments, though equally natural, 
are less excusable. There are many who im secret rebel 
at the sheathing of the sword till we had reaped a far 
richer harvest of glory ; who feel that, as far at least as 
first appearances go, England has scarcely played a part 
equal to her vast resources and her hereditary fame. . . . 
Even to this regret, which is felt more widely than it is 
expressed, considerable sympathy is due ; but those who 
are conscious of it may derive some counterbalancing com- 
fort from two considerations: first, that it is the very 
magnitude and grandeur of our preparations that has 
rendered those preparations needless ; that it is precisely 
because we were so ready and so desirous to strike that 
the blow was forestalled by the submission of our foe ; 
and that we have gained the victory merely by showing 
that we were certain and resolved to win it. The second 
consideration is that the fortunes of war are proverbially 
doubtful, that the sun might not have shone upon our 
efforts exactly in the measure we anticipated, and that— 
though we will not affect a doubt which we do not feel as 
to our ultimate brilliant and conclusive success—yet that 
success might have been purchased by the sacrifice of 
many thousand citizens who will now live to serve their 
country, instead of dying to illustrate it. 


The Economist 


April 5, 1856 
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care that one would lavish on a precious plant now 
in full flower, but which might yet wither on the 
stalk. 

And the moral of my two examples ? Surely it is 
obvious, and apt to my opening theme. For I have not 
been trying to do anything so extreme as to argue that 
there is nothing new under the sun, but only that one 
should be sceptical of revolutions in human affairs, It 
is not my case that nothing ever changes, but only that 
one should beware of its changing back again. Plus ¢a 
change, if I may modify the old tag, plus ¢a pourrait 


The Expanding 


NCE Sir Winston Churchill roundly declared that 
he had not become First Minister of the Crown 
to liquidate the British Empire. Since then his succes- 
sor has been charged by some Tories with doing pre- 
cisely that. The argument is mostly beside the point. 
The shift in world power and in national aspirations 
which has so sharply affected the periphery of Britain’s 
old imperial interests, especially in the Middle East, is 
part of a larger world-wide transformation ; and as the 
Empire shrinks the Commonwealth expands. The need 
is not for lamentation but for honest appraisal of the 
character and survival value of the expanding Common- 
wealth and of Britain’s place and interest in it. 

When the Commonwealth Prime Ministers meet 
again in June they ought to do more than arrange for 
an extra leaf to be put in the cabinet table as required. 
The Commonwealth is about to undergo its biggest 
change since India’s determination to become a republic 
was reconciled with its wish to stay in the club. Nobody 
cares to define the Commonwealth too closely. Some- 
thing of its continuing value, it can be claimed, is shown 
precisely by the efforts the Prime Ministers make, for 
al! their diverse preoccupations and differing political 
timetables, to meet in person as often as they do. The 
Commonwealth works, it is said, and that is enough. 
But as a whole series of colonies on the verge of inde- 
pendence get ready to knock on the door, it is not in- 
appropriate to ask what it now works towards. 

The Gold Coast is at the head of the queue for admis- 
sion ; but what is ringing in a new era is the fact that 
quite suddenly there is a queue. It was thought not so 
long ago that the Gold Coast would be inducted into the 
rules of the club a long way ahead of other colonies. 
Now Malaya is aiming at full sovereignty by August, 
1957, and Singapore is looking—less confidently—to 
the same date. The West Indies, though they have 
further to go, are now certain of independence as a 
sizeable federal dominion. The ~- independence of 
Nigeria is slowed by the unpreparedness of the 
Northern Region ; but the pace might well be hotted up 
at the constitutional conference next August. The 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland cannot change 
its Constitution for another five years, in accordance with 
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redevenir la méme chose. Or, if I may take the same 
liberty with Kipling— 

I tell this tale, which is strictly true, 

Just by way of convincing you 

How very little, since things were made, 

Things have altered in the statesmen’s trade, 
And if-that is true, then a journal of opinion which for 
over 112 years has tried to present a consistent point of 
view on public affairs still has a part to play. I have no 
doubt of the quality of its performance under my 
successor. 


Commonwealth 


the original bargain struck between Britain and the 
white settlers ; but, when full sovereignty is given into 
West African and Malayan hands, it is not likely that 
the Rhodesians will remain content with their 
anomalous position, poised between the Commonwealth 


Relations Office and the Colonial Office, which allows , 
their premier to attend the premiers’ conferences by 
courtesy but not of right. When these aspiring members 3 
are all in, half a dozen more will be seen hurrying for- F 
ward (whether really ready or not to stand on their own 7 
feet). | 
At one time it was supposed that the first African ¢ 
candidature would precipitate a Commonwealth crisis ; 
South Africa would veto the Gold Coast’s admission : 
and the fat would be in the fire. This does not seem so ; 
likely now. A crisis over South Africa may come, but 


not over the question of the Gold Coast’s credentials. 
In the first place, while Britain cannot force a former 
colony on the other members of the club, it is not 
certain that election has to be unanimous. South 
Africa could of course compel the other members of 
the Commonwealth to choose between it and the Gold 
Coast (and other colonies). But this would amount to 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand choosing 
between the Union, on the one hand, and a large part 
of Asia and Africa and the West Indies, on the other ; 
it is not a choice that South Africa is likely to force. 
South Africa is increasingly conscious that the Com- 
monwealth is the one club to which it can belong, and 
when there has been trouble in the United Nations. 
some if not all its fellow-members have on occasions 
been very helpful. And the alternative to having 
Britain’s former African dependencies inside the Com- 
wealth is to have them outside, probably keeping 
dubious company. The pity is that just as Afrikaner 
resistance to Dr Nkrumah’s joining the group has faded. 
Ashanti intransigence threatens to jeopardise it again. 
But what is the group going to be and do and stand 
for in future? Setting the bounds of the Common: 
wealth wider still and wider (though no wider than the 
bounds reached in Kip!ing’s day and indeed somewhat 
short of them) is hardly a definition of function. -The 
new members will find it easier to grasp what it is not 
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than what it is. It is not, of course, the Empire they 
knew ; the CRO will speak in very different accents to 
them than does the Colonial Office, even in these days. 
It is not an alliance, even of the loosest kind ; to use 
words used recently in the Pakistan parliament, it does 
not in any way abridge their independence or curtail 
their liberty to have free foreign policies of their own. 
They can espouse policies that bring them into conflict 
with other members to the verge of war ; nobody yet 
knows whether even going to war with another member 
requires resignation. But these contradictions form the 
only conditions in which Canada, India or Pakistan will 
stay in the Commonwealth, or in which newly-emanci- 
pated colonies will join it. 


* 


What then, it may be asked, is the worth of so nega- 
tive an association? For Britain, the Commonwealth is 
a gentle let-down, a featherbed of fine phrases and out- 
ward forms, to ease the psychological impact of the loss 
—now approaching its last phase — of a powerful 
Empire. Yet the phrases and the forms can still 
symbolise something positive and valuable that can 
persist. The new way of parting friends has prolonged 
Britain’s influence in a way Holland might envy and 
France may soon sadly miss. It has given a short respite 
in which the adjustment can be made to the real loss 
of power, the consequences of which emerge nakedly 
from time to time, as for example, at Abadan. It has 
preserved the friendship of former dependencies. And 
it has kept up Britain’s stock in America, though at 
times the consequences of Britain’s real loss of power 
has dismayed Americans. 


For the older dominions the Commonwealth has 
eased a new relationship into being. It can still mean 
Empire, home and the Crown to Australasians even as 
realities compel them to enter pacts like Anzus. The 
same overtones ease Canada’s  inter-communal 
problems, strengthen her sense of identity against the 
American neighbour, give her a springboard into 
Europe and indeed Asia. The value South Africa 
derives has been described ; it may not even be fanciful 
to foresee South Africa clinging to the Crown as the 
time of reaping the whirlwind moves nearer. For the 
Asian countries the Commonwealth has provided two 
things—a fund of practical advice on how to be 
sovereign and influential in the comity of nations, and a 
springboard to the Western Hemisphere. These are also 
the advantages of Commonwealth membership to the 
colonies (there are some in Burma and the Sudan who 
miss them). When independent, they will at first be 
weak, undefended, underdeveloped and inexperienced 
states, though formally sovereign. Under Common- 
wealth aegis they will be helped to play a more effective 
part as sovereign states than would otherwise be 
possible ; they will have ready-made backing for their 
diplomacy and in their negotiations in international 
conferences, political or economic ; there is a Common- 
wealth associate in every clime. 
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But is not all this of temporary importance? No 
doubt it will become less useful as the new states 
develop. At the same time, the centripetal force of 
Britain will diminish—partly because so many personal 
ties will fade as a new generation appears which knew 
not the Raj (its good side as well as, in colonial eyes, 
its bad). If the Commonwealth association is to wax 
not wane in the next chapter but one, new ties must 
take the place of the Old Boys’ Club. 


* 


Common interests not sentiment or tradition—how- 
ever strong—will alone keep the party together instead 
of gradually straggling in diverse directions. What 
clearly disrupts the Commonwealth community is 
not disputes among its members, but the adoption of 
repugnant ideologies. ‘India can stay a member how- 
ever neutralist and republican—but not if she became 
Communist. Non-interference in the internal affairs of 
members is a dogma and necessary condition of Com- 


~ monwealth, Yet the development of racial discrimina- 


tion as a culture in South Africa could strain it to 
breaking point. It is the clear break with a broadly 
liberal tradition that could be fatal. There is no com- 
munity of religion, culture, language or race among 
Commonwealth members. Even the community of 
forms of law and government is dwindling. The out- 
standing problem of the new Commonwealth, as indeed 
at longer range of the world at large, is the problem of 
racial partnership. This is the plainest consequence of 
the great forthcoming change in its composition. 


The common interests of the Commonwealth, if it is 
to hold together and thrive, will be found in every field: 
economic, strategic, diplomatic and political. But first 
for survival is the need for its races to live together. The 
Commonwealth, in fact, has become a multiracial asso- 
ciation. It is predominantly Euro-Asian in nature, but 
it will become Euro-Afro-Asian. Its problems are the 
world’s ; its dissolution would be the world’s loss. The 
growing points of the new association of equals will be 
found in its uniqueness in having a window on every 
part of the world. The task is to exert this 
cross-cut in human experience. New voices are now 
heard at the door ; perhaps they will bring in with them 
new ideas about the way the Commonwealth should 
face its future. 


Emergency Issues 
for Binding 


Several of the emergency issues of The Econ- 
omist are too large to be bound into the normal 
issues. Steps are being taken to reproduce these 
oversize issues in the normal size and an an- 
nouncement will be made as soon as possible. 
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The Trials of Sir Anthony 


YEAR ago yesterday Sir Anthony Eden became the 

Queen’s Prime Minister. Leaving aside the recent 
exaggerated criticisms of his personality as a Premier—and 
the still more exaggerated speculation about the security of 
his tenure—it is on the record of his policy that the anniver- 
sary deserves to be judged. 

In foreign affairs, he has continued the control he 
exercised in his previous office ; the just complaint here 1s 
that the continued control has been too detailed. In 
domestic policy, Sir Anthony’s admirers put forward two 
claims: that he has not been afraid to take unpopular 
action, and that he has done this without splitting the 
nation in two. The first claim is justified, but the second is 
largely a rationalisation of an original campaign that has 
gone awry. When Sir Anthony acceded to control over 
domestic as well as foreign affairs, his eyes were on the new 
industrial and atomic revolution ; just as Mr Baldwin’s main 
contribution in the 1920s had been to educate Labour to 
responsibility in a new political situation, so Sir Anthony 
envisaged himself educating the trade unions to responsi- 
bility in a mew economic situation, in which every- 
body was going to have a chance to advance to a middle- 
class standard of life. His misfortune is that he was pre- 
pared for a missionary endeavour, but instead has found 
himself having to send out diplomatic missions, to both 
sides of industry, in a drearily familiar atmosphere of crisis. 

In this, he has had about as much success as a practised 
diplomat can have learned to expect—but no more; all 
the civilities have been maintained, but nobody he has 
talked to has yet changed his policy. The danger has 
always been that he might therefore seek to change his 
Government’s policies in order to keep those civilities going. 
So far, and again in the tradition of a practised diplomat, he 
has not in fact done so ; his support of the freeze on railway 
fares may have been an exception, but not a big enough 
exception to mar the whole year’s rule. 


A UN Missionary 


R HAMMARSKJGLD has more than once proved an 
M adept at quiet diplomacy, but his skill will be put to 
tle most searching test yet when he sets out to fulfil this 
weok’s Security Council resolution on Palestine. By its 
terms, he is to go forthwith to the Middle East to survey 
the present state of compliance with the armistice resolutions 
between Israel and each of its four Arab neighbours, and to 
report back within a month on measures for reducing 
frontier tensions. When disagreements are acute, terms of 


reference are important ; he will therefore be bound to stick 
closely to a brief which Israelis and Arabs alike have been 
keen to confine within the narrow limits of the armistice. 
But even if he can begin to discuss functional frontier 
arrangements more efficient than those so far organised 
under the UN truce commission, he will have restored 
some lost confidence in the UN’s capacity for handling dis- 
putes. He will work at one advantage — that of recent 
familiarity with the area. His fact-finding visit, paid on his 
way to Bangalore in January, renders him a familiar figure— 
an important quality in all the Arab capitals. 

Unanimous consent to his mission was secured only at 
the cost of a wrangle in the Council. ‘The instruction to 
him to act in view of a situation “ likely to endanger ” peace 
was contested by the Soviet delegate, Mr Sobolev, who 
sought to water it down after accusing the western powers of 
planning armed intervention in the area under pretext of 
preventing war, and in violation of the sovereign rights of 
small states. On Wednesday he withdrew his objections and 
won a clap when he voted for the original proposal, but still 
contrived to emerge from the contest as the champion of 
the Arab states. Everyone is pleased that the UN is back 
on the job ; no one has paused to give credit for a useful 
initiative to the western powers, who, for once, deserve it. 


No Sale 


HE Government suffered a disappointing buffet last 
weekend to its more extravagant hopes that this 
summer’s round of trade union conferences may “ give a 
miss ” to the formulation of new wage claims for 1957. At 
the first of these eagerly-awaited conferences, the shop- 
workers’ union, meeting at Margate, told its leaders to start 
preparing a new claim as usual. The pattern of the con- 
ference was interesting because the executive of this union, 
as union executives go, is at present moving to the right. 
The successful motion condemning wage restraint was a 
composite motion culled from twenty or more diffuse resolu- 
tions submitted by local groups of activists. The only 
delegate to vote against the motion said that the Com- 
munists had had a hand in preparing it ; so they probably 
had, but once a motion for more money is put forward, the 
rank and file on the floor vociferously support it. (The 
shopworkers were not alone in this last weekend, for the 
teachers’ union did just the same thing at Blackpool.) 
This motion against restraint bore down on a platform 
composed of instinctively restrained men. Mr Alan Birch 
and the other shopworkers’ leaders are the sort of trade 
unionists who visit Downing Street wearing statesmen’s 
hats ; but at Margate they were all wearing tin helmets. 
The professional politician on the shopworkers’ executive, 
Mr Padley, MP, said that acceptance of motions like this 
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as inevitable so long as the Government was handing out 
enefits to bankers (sic) and dividend drawers. Mr Birch 
imself said that he would like trade unions to follow an 
ordered wage policy” and to seize the “ opportunity to 
Ioncentrate on the essential function of adapting wage levels 
» increased productivity”; but he, too, accepted the 
motion—in a speech that was plainly designed to explain 
'o the outside world that he could not help it. 
This experience makes it clear that the most that can be 
hoped for is that this year’s union conferences, while calling 
or new wage claims, may not specify any figures that would 
mbarrass their negotiators if circumstances change ; the 
shopworkers did not, but as they embrace so many trades 
pnd grades, this abnegation was quite usual for them. Mr 
{acmillan’s job in his budget should therefore be to 
ring about a shortage of money so that employers will not 
» able to meet excessive claims when they are presented. 
jt would be futile to play with the idea of price freezes and 
pecial profits taxes in order to try to stem wage claims one 
stage further back, at conference level, in order to give 
union leaders “arguments for restraint” that, by the 
nature of these conferences, they can never use. Margate 
has shown that if there are no political talking points to 
justify formulating demands for new wage claims, then, so 
long as the over-buoyant economy lasts, even such staid 
leaders as Mr Padley and Mr Birch feel professionally con- 
strained to invent them. 









Books and the Bill 


HEN Parliament re-assembles next week its first task 
will be to consider the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Bill in committee. The principal amendment that needs to 
be made to the Bill becomes more and more plain: every 
effort should be made to persuade Mr Thorneycroft that 
he should retain the existing powers of the Monopolies 
Commission intact, even after the new system is introduced. 
Unfortunately, most of the amendments to be pro- 
posed in the committee stage seem likely to be attempts 
to make the Bill weaker instead of stronger. One of the 
first claimants for exemption will be the book trade, in 
defence of its Net Book Agreement. i) 
In form, this agreement is a fairly typical restrictive 
practice. Under it, a bookseller who wishes to obtain books 
on trade terms from any publisher is required to undertake 
to sell books at the net price fixed by the publisher ; there 
is, however, a limit to the period during which a book can 
be sold only at net prices, and bulk orders from libraries 
and schools are not subject to the agreement. In return, 
the agreement allows the bookseller a margin for carrying 
on his business that varies from 33} per cent to 25 per cent, 
according to the type of book and the quantity ordered. 
Although this margin may seem generous, it is probably 
only just about sufficient, in present conditions, to save 
many small booksellers—as distinct from shops that sell 
books only as a sideline—from extinction. The extinguish- 
ing of small, inefficient shops—in other words, the 
rationalisation of distribution—is, of course, one of the 
worthiest objects of the attack upon restrictive practices ; 
but books have some claim to be a special case. Experience 
in other countries suggests that if most books had to be sold 
at newspaper kiosks and general stores instead of specialised 
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shops, the more literate type of book buyer would have 
reason to regret it. 

There are therefore solid grounds for suggesting that the 
net book agreement should be able to justify itself to the 
new tribunal when the time comes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the trade wants to go further. It is asking for direct 
exemption from Part II of the Bill, which prohibits the 
collective enforcement of resale price maintenance in all 
circumstances, Collective enforcement—in other words, a 
refusal by all members of the Publishers Association to 
grant any discount to a bookseller who breaks the agree- 
ment—is provided for at the moment ; the trade says that 
it is the only sanction that can maintain the agreement 
effectively, and that individual publishers have not the 
resources to pursue an offending bookseller on their own. 
In this, the trade is almost certainly wrong. Individual pub- 
lishers clearly would assert their legal rights if competition 
under the new order threatened to revive the booksellers’ 
crisis of the nineteenth century ; the prospect under tks 
new system is merely that a few bargain sales of unsaleable 
stock might be made which it would not be worthwhile for 
publishers to stop, and the public has no reason to object 
to that. The publishers should not therefore be given a 
special licence for their obnoxious blunderbuss of collective 
discrimination ; later, when other features of the agree- 


ment come up before the tribunal, commonsense may be 
on their side. | 


Comrades in Conference 


SPECIAL correspondent who attended the Battersea 
A congress writes: It is a pity. that there has been so 
much delighted speculation about what Mr Harry Pollitt 
may Or may not have said at Sunday’s private session of 


- the 24th National Congress of the British Communist party; 


the outsider is always apt to overestimate the difficulty 
that party stalwarts have in squirming on to a new line. 
Simultaneously with Battersea, in the April issue of Labour 
Monthly, Mr. R. Palme Dutt wrote in public all that 
Mr Pollitt needed to say in private—and with engaging 
cynicism. Mr Dutt compared the new line with Lenin’s 
“retreat” in Russia’s new economic policy of 1921 and 
his temporary concessions to foréign capital: 

Where old conceptions, however hallowed, have become 
an obstacle to the fullest and most unfettered response to 
the giant new opportunities and needs of the present and 
the future, such old conceptions have been ruthlessly 
thrown into the discard. 

Mr Dutt concluded that, judged by the test of results, 
Moscow’s new accounts of the past “are already proving 
themselves in practice.” In short, if, by discarding Stalin, 
the West and the neutrals can be persuaded that Com- 
munism is peaceloving, democratic and altruistic, then the 
faithful will, for the time being, have to swallow this change 
of line just as they have digested others. 

All ‘this publicity served to obscure the most striking 
feature of the congress: which was the steady parade of 
evidence contrasting the weakness of the party as a mass 
electoral organisation and its strength in the factories and 
workshops. The circulation of the Daily Worker has again 
fallen ; party membership is still short of 34,000; at the 
1955 General Election the party candidates monotonously 
lost their deposits ; the local government elections showed 
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The Trials of Sir Anthony 


YEAR ago yesterday Sir Anthony Eden became the 

Queen’s Prime Minister. Leaving aside the recent 
exaggerated criticisms of his personality as a Premier—and 
the still more exaggerated speculation about the security of 
his tenure—it is on the record of his policy that the anniver- 
sary deserves to be judged. 

In foreign affairs, he has continued the control he 
exercised in his previous office ; the just complaint here is 
that the continued control has been too detailed. In 
domestic policy, Sir Anthony’s admirers put forward two 
claims: that he has not been afraid to take unpopular 
action, and that he has done this without splitting the 
nation in two. The first claim is justified, but the second is 
largely a rationalisation of an original campaign that has 
gone awry. When Sir Anthony acceded to control over 
domestic as well as foreign affairs, his eyes were on the new 
industrial and atomic revolution ; just as Mr Baldwin’s main 
contribution in the 1920s had been to educate Labour to 
responsibility in a new political situation, so Sir Anthony 
envisaged himself educating the trade unions to responsi- 
bility in a mew economic situation, in which every- 
body was going to have a chance to advance to a middle- 
class standard of life. His misfortune is that he was pre- 
pared for a missionary endeavour, but instead has found 
himself having to send out diplomatic missions, to both 
sides of industry, in a drearily familiar atmosphere of crisis. 

In this, he has had about as much success as a practised 
diplomat can have learned to expect—but no more ; all 
the civilities have been maintained, but nobody he has 
talked to has yet changed his policy. The danger has 
always been that he might therefore seek to change his 
Government’s policies in order to keep those civilities going. 
So far, and again in the tradition of a practised diplomat, he 
has not in fact done so ; his support of the freeze on railway 
fares may have been an exception, but not a big enough 
exception to mar the whole year’s rule. 


A UN Missionary 


R HAMMARSKJGLD has more than once proved an 
M adept at quiet diplomacy, but his skill will be put to 
the most searching test yet when he sets out to fulfil this 
week’s Security Council resolution on Palestine. By its 
terms, he is to go forthwith to the Middle East to survey 
the present state of compliance with the armistice resolutions 
between Israel and each of its four Arab neighbours, and to 
report back within a month on measures for reducing 
frontier tensions. When disagreements are acute, terms of 


reference are important ; he will therefore be bound to stick 
closely to a brief which Israelis and Arabs alike have been 
keen to confine within the narrow limits of the armistice. 
But even if he can begin to discuss functional frontier 
arrangements more efficient than those so far organised 
under the UN truce commission, he will have restored 
some lost confidence in the UN’s capacity for handling dis- 
putes. He will work at one advantage — that of recent 
familiarity with the area. His fact-finding visit, paid on his 
way to Bangalore in January, renders him a familiar figure— 
an important quality in all the Arab capitals. 

Unanimous consent to his mission was secured only at 
the cost of a wrangle in the Council. “The instruction to 
him to act in view of a situation “ likely to endanger ” peace 
was contested by the Soviet delegate, Mr Sobolev, who 
sought to water it down after accusing the western powers of 
planning armed intervention in the area under pretext of 
preventing war, and in violation of the sovereign rights of 
small states. On Wednesday he withdrew his objections and 
won a clap when he voted for the original proposal, but still 
contrived to emerge from the contest as the champion of 


-the Arab states. Everyone is pleased that the UN is back 


on the job ; no one has paused to give credit for a useful 
initiative to the western powers, who, for once, deserve it. 


No Sale 


HE Government suffered a disappointing buffet last 
weekend to its more extravagant hopes that this 
summer’s round of trade union conferences may “ give a 
miss ” to the formulation of new wage claims for 1957. At 
the first of these eagerly-awaited conferences, the shop- 
workers’ union, meeting at Margate, told its leaders to start 
preparing a new claim as usual. The pattern of the con- 
ference was interesting because the executive of this union, 
as union executives go, is at present moving to the right. 
The successful motion condemning wage restraint was a 
composite motion culled from twenty or more diffuse resolu- 
tions submitted by local groups of activists. The only 
delegate to vote against the motion said that the Com- 
munists had had a hand in preparing it ; so they probably 
had, but once a motion for more money is put forward, the 
rank and file on the floor vociferously support it. (The 
shopworkers were not alone in this last weekend, for the 
teachers’ union did just the same thing at Blackpool.) 
This motion against restraint bore down on a platform 
composed of instinctively restrained men. Mr Alan Birch 
and the other shopworkers’ leaders are the sort of trade 
unionists who visit Downing Street wearing statesmen’s 
hats ; but at Margate they were all wearing tin helmets. 


_ The professional politician on the shopworkers’ executive, 


Mr Padley, MP, said that acceptance of motions like this 
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vas inevitable so long as the Government was handing out 
senefits to bankers (sic) and dividend drawers. Mr Birch 
himself said that he would like trade unions to follow an 
“ ordered wage policy” and to seize the “ opportunity to 
concentrate on the essential function of adapting wage levels 
‘o increased productivity”; but he, too, accepted the 
motion—in a speech that was plainly designed to explain 
to the outside world that he could not help it. 

[his experience makes it clear that the most that can be 
hoped for is that this year’s union conferences, while calling 
for new wage Claims, may not specify any figures that would 
embarrass their negotiators if circumstances change ; the 
shopworkers did not, but as they embrace so many trades 
and grades, this abnegation was quite usual for them. Mr 
Macmillan’s job in his budget should therefore be to 
bring about a shortage of money so that employers will not 
be able to meet excessive claims when they are presented. 
[It would be futile to play with the idea of price freezes and 
special profits taxes in order to try to stem wage claims one 
stage further back, at conference level, in order to give 
union leaders “arguments for restraint” that, by the 
nature of these conferences, they can never use. Margate 
has shown that if there are no political talking points to 
justify formulating demands for new wage claims, then, so 
long ‘as the over-buoyant economy lasts, even such staid 
leaders as Mr Padley and Mr Birch feel professionally con- 
strained to invent them. 


Books and the Bill 


HEN Parliament re-assembles next week its first task 
will be to consider the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Bill in committee. The principal amendment that needs to 
be made to the Bill becomes more and more plain: every 
effort should be made to persuade Mr Thorneycroft that 
he should retain the existing powers of the Monopolies 
Commission intact, even after the new system is introduced. 
Unfortunately, most of the amendments to be pro- 
posed in the committee stage seem likely to be attempts 
to make the Bill weaker instead of stronger. One of the 
first claimants for exemption will be the book trade, in 
defence of its Net Book Agreement. ae 
In form, this agreement is a fairly typical restrictive 
practice. Under it, a bookseller who wishes to obtain books 
on trade terms from any publisher is required to undertake 
to sell books at the net price fixed by the publisher ; there 
is, however, a limit to the period during which a book can 
be sold only at net prices, and bulk orders from libraries 
and schools are not subject to the agreement. In return, 
the agreement allows the bookseller a margin for carrying 
on his business that varies from 33} per cent to 25 per cent, 
according to the type of book and the quantity ordered. 
Although this margin may seem generous, it is probably 
only just about sufficient, in present conditions, to save 
many small booksellers—as distinct from shops that sell 
books only as a sideline—from extinction. The extinguish- 
ing of small, inefficient shops—in other words, the 
rationalisation of distribution—is, of course, one of the 
worthiest objects of the attack upon restrictive practices ; 
but books have some claim to be a special case. Experience 
in other countries suggests that if most books had to be sold 
at newspaper kiosks and general stores instead of specialised 
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shops, the more literate type of book buyer would have 
reason to regret it. 

There are therefore solid grounds for suggesting that the 
net book agreement should be able to justify itself to the 
new tribunal when the time comes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the trade wants to go further. It is asking for direct 
exemption from Part II of the Bill, which prohibits the 
collective enforcement of resale price maintenance in all 
circumstances. Collective enforcement—in other words, a 
refusal by all members of the Publishers Association to 
grant any discount to a bookseller who breaks the agree- 
ment—is provided for at the moment ; the trade says that 
tis the only sanction that can maintain the agreement 
effectively, and that individual publishers have not the 
resources to pursue an offending bookseller on their own. 
In this, the trade is almost certainly wrong. Individual pub- 
lishers clearly would assert their legal rights if competition 
under the new order threatened to revive the booksellers’ 
crisis of the nineteenth century ; the prospect under th 
new system is merely that a few bargain sales of unsaleable 
stock might be made which it would not be worthwhile for 
publishers to stop, and the public has no reason to object 
to that. The publishers should not therefore be given a 
special licence for their obnoxious blunderbuss of collective 
discrimination ; later, when other features of the agree- 
ment come up before the tribunal, commonsense may be 
on their side. 


Comrades in Conference 


SPECIAL correspondent who attended the Battersea 
A congress writes: It is a pity. that there has been so 
much delighted speculation about what Mr Harry Pollitt 
may Or may not have said at Sunday’s private session of 


- the 24th National Congress of the British Communist party; 


the outsider is always apt to overestimate the difficulty 
that party stalwarts have in squirming on to a new line. 
Simultaneously with Battersea, in the April issue of Labour 
Monthly, Mr. R. Palme Dutt wrote in public all that 
Mr Pollitt needed to say in private—and with engaging 
cynicism. Mr Dutt compared the new line with Lenin’s 
“retreat” in Russia’s new economic policy of 1921 and 
his temporary concessions to foreign capital: 

Where old conceptions, however hallowed, have become 
an obstacle to the fullest and most unfettered response to 
the giant new opportunities and needs of the present and 
the future, such old conceptions have been ruthlessly 
thrown into the discard. 

Mr Dutt concluded that, judged by the test of results, 
Moscow’s new accounts of the past “are already proving 
themselves in practice.” In short, if, by discarding Stalin, 
the West and the neutrals can be persuaded that Com- 
munism is peaceloving, democratic and altruistic, then the 
faithful will, for the time being, have to swallow this change 
of line just as they have digested others. 

All‘this publicity served to obscure the most striking 
feature of the congress: which was the steady parade of 
evidence contrasting the weakness of the party as a mass 
electoral organisation and its strength in the factories and 
workshops. The circulation of the Datly Worker has again 
fallen ; party membership is still short of 34,000; at the 
1955 General Election the party candidates monotonously 
lost their deposits ; the local government elections showed _ 
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losses in some traditional strongholds. In contrast, the 


shop-steward delegates were able to report successful trouble 
making at factories throughout the country. (An interesting— 


feature here, incidentally, was the emphasis laid on the 
accentuation of the Communists’ industrial effort in 
Scotland.) : 

One of the industrial representatives, in describing how 
effectiveness is built at the factory level (“ For the first four 
months we did not mention politics”), pinpointed the 
basic dilemma of the British Communist party: its success 
depends largely upon hiding its identity. The more success- 
ful the disguise, the less the credit accruing to the party and 
the greater its difficulties in gaining new members. This 
essential frustration was put to the meeting by Mr Pollitt, 
but was largely ignored by the delegates—in spite of the 
fact that the party’s national organiser and probable next 
leader, John Gollan, had previously elaborated the problem 
in the Cominform journal: = 

Many of our comrades are working as a ginger group in 

the trade unions and in the broad Labour movement. 

Camrades can become so involved with work in peace 

councils, in tenants’ committees, shop stewards’ committees, 

etc., that they have no time for work in party organisations. 

Working in such a way the party will never be expanded. 

- . . If we staff with our best people every organisation 

except our own, how can we have anything but problems 

in the party? 

Mr Gollan’s analysis of the danger to the party of excessive 
conspiratorial infiltration may be correct, but apparently he 
has failed to convince all his colleagues ; when Mr J. R. 
Campbell, editor of the Daily Worker, dealt with the 
elections to the new executive, he refused to make public 
the names of some 156 nominations on the grounds that 
many of them hold influential positions in industry. 


Icelandic Crack in Nato 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S probing finger has opened the first 
M real crack in Nato’s solidarity. A resolution passed 
by the Icelandic parliament, calling for the withdrawal of 
American forces because of “the easing of international 
tension since the Geneva conference,” accepts virtually the 
whole thesis of recent Russian propaganda: that the West 
can safely relax its vigilance because Communist foreign 
policy has changed. Mr Khrushchev has already tried 
the same approach on other Nato countries, notably Nor- 
way and Turkey. But there is an important difference 
between the Icelandic resolution and the twice-given Nor- 
wegian promise that Norway will not admit allied troops 
to its territory. Norway, like Denmark, has armed forces 
of its own which can run bases for Nato and help to deter 
an attack. Iceland has none, and the evacuation of 
Ameyv.can forces would leave only the most theoretical 
kind of link between it and the rest of the alliance. The 
Icelanders themselves can hardly maintain the present base 
effectively, since the resolution renounces all “ military 
activities.” 

Iceland is valuable to Nato in three ways. It is a staging 
post on the transatlantic supply route; its three radar 
stations are part of the early warning chain that protects 
North America; and the airfield at Keflavik, though 
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equipped only with fighters now, would become an impor- 
tant bomber base if those in Western Europe were overrun. 
Its loss would be first blood to Moscow in the war of 
morale against Nato. 


But the Communists are alféady arranging an electo:a| 


alliance with the left wing of the Labour party and <i | 
tiny neutralist ““ National Defence” group. If this alliance | 
gains ground, the big Progressive party—which broke with | 


the government on the present issue and swung the vote— 
is likely to be conftrmed in its resolution to remove ‘he 
allied forces. Moreover, Russia has a powerful economic 
grip on the island. Since the British importers imposed 
their boycott it has been one of the biggest buyers f 
Icelandic fish, and it now also provides most of Iceland's 
fuel oil. Moscow is unlikely to let pass any. opportunity 
to reduce the effective strength of Nato from fourteen 10 
thirteen pour décourager les autres. 


A Warning from France 


MOLLET’S interview in US News and World Report 

- shows that the differences and discrepancies in 
western views to which M. Pineau, the French foreign 
secretary, drew attention on March 2nd have survived the 
French premier’s weekend at Chequers. The words of 
the communiqué then were true as far as they went. M. 
Mollet in his latest interview still emphasises French faith 
in the Atlantic alliance, the imperative need to keep Nato 
alive, and the absence of any French intention to go it alone. 
Such general attitudes do not deprive underlying conflicts 
of opinion of their importance ; M. Mollet echoes all the 
complaints voiced earlier by his foreign secretary. He is 
worried by Western policy in the Far East as well as in 
the Arab world, by the manner of distributing foreign aid. 
and by the permanent American air of mistrust of all Soviet 
proposals. On the whole, French politicians still seem to 
think that the Western powers have not yet brought them- 
selves to revise their strategy to match post-Stalinist Russia. 

In a key passage of his interview M. Mollet actually goes 
further than his colleague. M. Pineau took pains at Bonn 
to dispel the fear that there was anything “ heretical” in 
the French attitude to the reunification of Germany, but 
on this M. Mollet’s latest pronouncement is anything but 
orthodox. He thinks it was a mistake at the last Geneva 
conference not to put disarmament at the top of the agenda, 
since the road to German reunification must lead through 
disarmament. The Russians may or may not ultimately 
accept reunification, but it is idle, in his opinion, to ask 
them to accept a Germany rearmed, united, and in Nato. 
The fact that the quota for a German army in a disarma- 
ment scheme might be lower than under the Paris agree: 
ments-does not seem to disturb-him. The right of a reunited 
Germany to enter Nato is for him a bargaining point, no! 
a condition sine qua non. Above all, the West must show 
its good will on disarmament. 

Mr Khrushchev’s immediate approval will not help th: 
French case much. The reason for this French insistenc: 
on the need to elaborate a popular policy, however, can be 
found elsewhere in this interview, when it is argued thai 
France or Italy is more aware than the United States 0! 


Perhaps there will be a change | 
of heart in Reykjavik after the general election in June. | 
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the attraction of the Communists’ posture as champions of 
peace. Precisely because their soii is more fertile for Com- 
munist propaganda, the French consider themselves more 
able to judge the popular mood in Europe or the uncom- 
mitted countries of Asia. While these differences of view 
persist, the apparent quiet on the Western front will be 
periodically disturbed by bombshells from Paris. 


The Disarmament Chessboard 


s of a once famous egg, parts of the new Soviet dis- 
A armament proposals are excellent. Other parts are 
obscure, and yet others apparently mischievous. The Soviet 
idea of an international arms inspectorate has moved closer 
to the original western concept ; but it seems that the 
Russians still want the inspectors’ activity, restricted to 
designated “ objects of control,” which would make their 
work futile if Communist regimes treated them as they 
have been treating the neutral supervisors in North Korea. 
Again, aerial photography by inspectors, so often denounced 
by Moscow, is mentioned in the new plan, but only as 
a “ possibility ” to be examined at some unspecified stage. 
The proposal to cut defence budgets by 15 per cent is of 
doubtful value as long as Soviet budgetary methods remain 
so secretive ; the prohibition of nuclear arms in central 
Europe would prevent the West from staving off a Com- 
munist onslaught by using its tactical atomic weapons ; and 
other clauses in the Soviet plan would obviously prejudice 
the prospects of both West German rearmament and Ger- 
man reunion. Above all, although the plan purports to 
be comprehensive, it deliberately sets aside the whole 
question of atomic disarmament. 

But the fact that the latest Russian terms are still unsatis- 
factory is no reason for refusing to discuss them. Only 
a careful probing can reveal to what extent the Soviet 
government now genuinely wants some degree of disarma- 
ment, and to what extent it may still be seeking merely 
to gain credit by making superficial concessions, or to widen 
rifts in the western ranks. In this last respect the new 
Soviet statement had ‘a novel effect ; the western govern- 
ments’ reactions were indeed confused and divided, but the 
most emphatic. criticism came from the French representa- 
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tive at Lancaster House, not, as is more usual, from the 
Americans. The Russians, by putting forward an admittedly 
incomplete programme, seem indeed to have tacitly accepted 
at least part of the present American argument—that ihe 
prime need now is to agree on specific confidence-building 
steps—as against the Franco-British preference for a com- 
prehensive programme, each stage of which would begin 
when the completion of the previous stage had been certi- 
fied. But this strange, if only superficial, readjustment of 
positions only makes it all the more necessary to examine 
the new Soviet terms patiently. 


Non-Co-operation 


RANSPORT HOUSE has had an unseasonable, though not 
very serious, rebuff from what is normally a quiescent 
corner of its rambling empire. The Co-operative party has 
shown at its Easter conference that while it may have no 
yearning for Enosis with the Tories, equally it does not 
want integration with Labour. The Wilson committee 
recommended last year that Co-operative Societies should 
affiliate directly with local Labour parties. At the moment 
the movement plays its part by financing a selected nutnber 
of Labour and Co-operative candidates—giving them very 
plush election organisations and full-time agents—and then 
relies on those of its candidatés that are elected to represent 
its interests in Parliament. Mr Wilson’s alternative sug- 
gestion was interpreted by the Co-operators as both a threat 
to their independence and rather a cynical bid to get more 
money out of them while diminishing their inflwence. 
The idea was thrown out, and the party seized the chance 
of underlining the distinctive place it thinks it should fill 
in the empire of the left. It sees itself rather like Nehru’s 
India, always ready with advice, yet free to opt out of the 
more disagreeable responsibilities of its position, such as 
German rearmament. Its line on such subjects so far 
removed from the shop counter is set by eager and usually 
left-wing political amateurs, who are tolerated by the 
business interests in the movement because they do a lot 
of unpaid work. 

At last week’s conference the business side of the move- 
ment was clearly uneasy about its failure to affect Labour 
policy, but the party as a whole showed little sign of aban- 
doning its hunt for the best of both worlds. At the very 
moment when Labour leaders are rightly growing more 
cautious about national service, the Co-operative conference 
swept aside the qualms of its national committee and passed 
a straight “ abolish conscription ” motion. The Co-operative 
party’s superficial approach to so many problems outside its 
own economic interests provides the obvious clue to its lack 
of political impact. It would carry more weight if it con- 
centrated on the problems of consumers, of which it should 
have special knowledge. The delegate who feared that the 
Conservative and Labour parties might team up to 
nationalise the distribution of coal, bread and milk—to the 
detriment of Co-operative interests—was being highly 
fanciful; but neither of the main parties has shown 
a particularly tender regard for consumers whenever its 
own main interests are threatened. The defence of con- 
sumers is a distinctive role which smaller parties—and 
especially the Co-operators, if they want to continue to 
regard themselves as a separate party—could usefully adopt. 
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losses in some traditional strongholds. In contrast, the 
shop-steward delegates were able to report successful trouble 
making at factories throughout the country. (An interesting 
feature here, incidentally, was the emphasis laid on the 
accentuation of the Communists’ industrial effort in 
Scotland.) : 

One of the industrial representatives, in describing how 
effectiveness is built at the factory level (“ For the first four 
months we did not mention politics”), pinpointed the 
basic dilemma of the British Communist party: its success 
depends largely upon hiding its identity. The more success- 
ful the disguise, the less the credit accruing to the party and 
the greater its difficulties in gaining new members. This 
essential frustration was put to the meeting by Mr Pollitt, 
but was largely ignored by the delegates—in spite of the 
fact that the party’s national organiser and probable next 
leader, John Gollan, had previously elaborated the problem 
in the Cominform journal: 


Many of our comrades are working as a ginger group in 
the trade unions and in the broad Labour movement. 
Cemrades can become so involved with work in peace 
councils, in tenants’ committees, shop stewards’ committees, 
etc., that they have no time for work in party organisations. 
Working in such a way the party will never be expanded. 
. . . If we staff with our best people every organisation 
except our own, how can we have anything but problems 
in the party? 

Mr Gollan’s analysis of the danger to the party of excessive 
conspiratorial infiltration may be correct, but apparently he 
has failed to convince all his colleagues ; when Mr J. R. 
Campbell, editor of the Daily Worker, dealt with the 
elections to the new executive, he refused to make public 
the names of some 156 nominations on the grounds that 
many of them hold influential positions in industry. 


Icelandic Crack in Nato 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S probing finger has opened the first 
M real crack in Nato’s solidarity. A resolution passed 
by the Icelandic parliament, calling for the withdrawal of 
American forces because of “the easing of international 
tension since the Geneva conference,” accepts virtually the 
whole thesis of recent Russian propaganda: that the West 
can safely relax its vigilance because Communist foreign 
policy has changed.- Mr Khrushchev has already tried 
the same approach on other Nato countries, notably Nor- 
way and Turkey. But there is an important difference 
between the Icelandic resolution and the twice-given Nor- 
wegian promise that Norway will not admit allied troops 
to its territory. Norway, like Denmark, has armed forces 
of its own which can run bases for Nato and help to deter 
an attack. Iceland has none, and the evacuation of 
Amez.can forces would leave only the most~ theoretical 
kind of link between it and the rest of the alliance. The 
Icelanders themselves can hardly maintain the present base 
effectively, since the resolution renounces all “ military 
activities.” 

Iceland is valuable to Nato in three ways. It is a staging 
post on the transatlantic supply route; its three radar 
stations are part of the early warning chain that protects 
North America; and the airfield at Keflavik, though 
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equipped only with fighters now, would become an impor. 
tant bomber base if those in Western Europe were overrun, 
Its loss would be first blood to Moscow in the war of 
morale against Nato. Perhaps there will be a ching 
of heart in Reykjavik after the general election in J ne, 
But the Communists are alféady arranging an elec:oral 
alliance with the left wing of the Labour party and :he 
tiny neutralist “ National Defence” group. If this alliance 
gains ground, the big Progressive party—which broke with 
the government on the present issue and swung the voic— 
is likely to be conffrmed in its resolution to remove ‘he 
allied forces. Moreover, Russia has a powerful economic 
grip on the island. Since the British importers imposed 
their boycott it has been one of the biggest buyers 4 
Icelandic fish, and it now also provides most of Iceland’s 
fuel oil. Moscow is unlikely to let pass any. opportunity 
to reduce the effective strength of Nato from fourteen ‘o 
thirteen pour décourager les autres. 


A Warning from France © 


MOLLET’S interview in US News and World Report 

« shows that the differences-and discrepancies in 
western views to which M. Pineau, the French foreign 
secretary, drew attention on March 2nd have survived the 
French premier’s weekend at Chequers. The words of 
the communiqué then were true as far as they went. MM. 
Mollet in his latest interview still emphasises French faith 
in the Atlantic alliance, the imperative need to keep Nato 
alive, and the absence of any French intention to go it alone. 
Such general attitudes do not deprive underlying conflicts 
of opinion of their importance ; M. Mollet echoes all the 
complaints voiced earlier by his foreign secretary. He is 
worried by Western policy in the Far East as well as in 
the Arab world, by the manner of distributing foreign aid, 
and by the permanent American air of mistrust of all Soviet 
proposals. On the whole, French politicians still seem to 
think that the Western powers have not yet brought them- 
selves to revise their strategy to match post-Stalinist Russia. 

In a key passage of his interview M. Mollet actually goes 
further than his colleague. M. Pineau took pains at Bonn 
to dispel the fear that there was anything “ heretical ” 10 
the French attitude to the reunification of Germany, but 
on this M. Mollet’s latest pronouncement is anything but 
orthodox. He thinks it was a mistake at the last Geneva 
conference not to put disarmament at the top of the agenda. 
since the road to German reunification must lead through 
disarmament. The Russians may or may not ultimately 
accept reunification, but it is idle, in his opinion, to ask 
them to accept a Germany rearmed, united, and in Nato. 
The fact that the quota for a German army in a disarma- 
ment scheme might be lower than under the Paris agree: 
ments does not seem to disturb‘him. The right of a reunited 
Germany to enter Nato is for him a bargaining point, no! 
a condition sine qua non. Above all, the West must show 
its good will on disarmament. 

Mr Khrushchev’s immediate approval will not help th 
French case much. The reason for this French insistence 
on the need to elaborate a popular policy, however, can be 
found elsewhere in this interview, when it is argued that 
France or Italy is more aware than the United States of 
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he attraction of the Communists’ posture as champions of 
peace. Precisely because their soil is more fertile for Com- 
munist propaganda, the French consider themselves more 
able to judge the popular mood in Europe or the uncom- 
mitted countries of Asia. While these differences of view 
persist, the apparent quiet on the Western front will be 
periodically disturbed by bombshells from Paris. 


The Disarmament Chessboard 


s of a once famous egg, parts of the new Soviet dis- 
A armament proposals are excellent. Other parts are 
obscure, and yet others apparently mischievous. The Soviet 
idea of an international arms inspectorate has moved closer 
to the original western concept; but it seems that the 
Russians still want the inspectors’ activity, restricted to 
designated “ objects of control,” which would make their 
work futile if Communist regimes treated them as they 
have been treating the neutral supervisors in North Korea. 
Again, aerial photography by inspectors, so often denounced 
by Moscow, is mentioned in the new plan, but only as 
a “ possibility” to be examined at some unspecified stage. 
The proposal to cut defence budgets by 15 per cent is of 
doubtful value as long as Soviet budgetary methods remain 
so secretive ; the prohibition of nuclear arms in central 
Europe would prevent the West from staving off a Com- 
munist onslaught by using its tactical atomic weapons ; and 
other clauses in the Soviet plan would obviously prejudice 
the prospects of both West German rearmament and Ger- 
man reunion. Above all, although the plan purports to 
be comprehensive, it deliberately sets aside the whole 
question of atomic disarmament. 

But the fact that the latest Russian terms are still unsatis- 
factory is no reason for refusing to discuss them. Only 
a careful probing can reveal to what extent the Soviet 
government now genuinely wants some degree of disarma- 
ment, and to what extent it may still be seeking merely 
to gain credit by making superficial concessions, or to widen 
rifts in the western-ranks. In this last respect the new 
Soviet statement had a novel effect ; the western govern- 
ments’ reactions were indeed confused and divided, but the 
most emphatic. criticism came from the French representa- 
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tive at Lancaster House, not, as is more usual, from the 
Americans. The Russians, by putting forward an admittedly 
incomplete programme, seem indeed to have tacitly accepted 
at least part of the present American argument—that the 
prime need now is to agree on specific confidence-building 
steps—as against the Franco-British preference for a com- 
prehensive programme, each stage of which would begin 
when the completion of the previous stage had been certi- 
fied. But this strange, if only superficial, readjustment of 
positions only makes it all the more necessary to examine 
the new Soviet terms patiently. 


Non-Co-operation 


RANSPORT HOUSE has had an unseasonable, though not 
very serious, rebuff from what is normally a quiescent 
corner of its rambling empire. The Co-operative party has 
shown at its Easter conference that while it may have no 
yearning for Enosis with the Tories, equally it does not 
want integration with Labour. The Wilson committee 
recommended last year that Co-operative Societies should 
affiliate directly with local Labour parties. At the moment 
the movement plays its part by financing a selected nutber 
of Labour and Co-operative candidates—giving them very 
plush election organisations and full-time agents—and then 
relies on those of its candidatés that are elected to represent 
its interests in Parliament. Mr Wilson’s alternative sug- 
gestion was interpreted by the Co-operators as both a threat 
to their independence and rather a cynical bid to get more 
money out of them while diminishing their inflwence. 
The idea was thrown out, and the party seized the chance 
of underlining the distinctive place it thinks it should fill 
in the empire of the left. It sees itself rather like Nehru’s 
India, always ready with advice, yet free to opt out of the 
more disagreeable responsibilities of its position, such as 
German rearmament. Its line on such subjects so far 
removed from the shop counter is set by eager and usually 
left-wing political amateurs, who are tolerated by the 
business interests in the movement because they do a lot 
of unpaid work. 

At last week’s conference the business side of the move- 
ment was clearly uneasy about its failure to affect Labour 
policy, but the party as a whole showed little sign of aban- 
doning its hunt for the best of both worlds. At the very 
moment when Labour leaders are rightly growing more 
cautious about national service, the Co-operative conference 
swept aside the qualms of its national committee and passed 
a straight “ abolish conscription ” motion. The Co-operative 
party’s superficial approach to so many problems outside its 
own economic interests provides the obvious clue to its lack 
of political impact. It would carry more weight if it con- 
centrated on the problems of consumers, of which it should 
have special knowledge. The delegate who feared that the 
Conservative and Labour parties might team up to 
nationalise the distribution of coal, bread and milk—to the 
detriment of Co-operative interests—was being highly 
fanciful ; but neither of the main parties has shown 
a particularly tender regard for consumers whenever its 
own main interests are threatened. The defence of con- 
sumers is a distinctive role which smaller parties—and 
especially the Co-operators, if they want to continue to 
regard themselves as a separate party—could usefully adopt. 
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More Dangerous than they Think? 


ORE than 900,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union had the right to vote in the 
recent elections for their new president. Just over 2 per 
cent voted for Mr R. Birch, the Communist candidate ; 
just under 7 per cent voted for one of the other nine candi- 
dates ; and more than go per cent did not bother to vote 
at all. The result was that Mr Birch headed the poll. By 
the rules of the union he will noy. go into a second ballot 
with the runner-up, Mr W. J. Carron ; most industrial com- 
mentators seem to be assuming that Mr Carron will now 
pick up the votes of the other eight non-Communist candi- 
dates, so that there is no danger that the presidency—and 
with it much of the control—over the largest trade union 
concerned with the defence and export programmes may 
fall into Communist hands. Quite probably the commenta- 
tors are right; but it is surprising that they are so unanimous, 
The key point that seems to have been disregarded is 
that 2 per cent was a suspiciously low vote for the Com- 
munists to run up in a union such as the engineers ; one 
would have guessed that 4 per cent was nearer to their true 
strength. A little research suggests that Communist tactics 
at several recent union elections have been to try to get just 
enough votes on the first ballot to ensure that their candidate 
will qualify for the run-off, and then to turn out what the 
papers call “a surprisingly larger vote ” at the second ballot 
when their opponents have been lulled to sleep. 

It may seem fantastic to suggest that a union that is 
almost certainly 95 per cent anti-Communist may yet deliver 
its leadership into Communist hands by its failure to counter 
such tactics ; but the answer to this charge is to look at the 
disproportionate strength that the Communists have built 
ap on the AEU executive already. The reason is not that 
engineers are much more Communist than other people, but 
that they are called upon to vote much more often. With 
even district officials subject to election instead of to 
appointment—under a system whose origins date back to 
the 1850s, when engineering unionism started on the same 
wave of ideas and theories about elections as the Chartist 
movement of 1848—the ordinary AEU member feels that 
he is asked to get excited about a ballot practically every 
‘other month. It is this tediously repetitive “ democracy” 
that leads to such very low polls and that is liable to give 
‘the union the sort of leadership that nine-tenths of its 
members do not want ; the danger-is the greater when to 
repetition is added complacency, as it is being added before 
this crucial run-off for the union’s presidency. 


Still Higher Bill of Health 


N EXT year’s estimate for the health service reflects the 
rise in prices during the year just ended. Twelve 
months. ago, the estimate for 1955-56 was {£462 million. 
The new estimate—{501 million—is thus 84 per cent 
higher ; but in the past year supplementaries, mainly to 
cover higher salaries and wages and higher prices, had 
raised the 1955-56 estimate to £478 million. Of the 
further increase of £23 million in the new year, just over 
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£3 million is accounted for by the hospitals’ expanded 
capital programmes, The hospitals are also estimated io 
need an additional £13} million for maintenance, includir; 
£8 million for their salary and wage bill. Much of this 
latter increase is explained by higher rates of pay, but it is 
also estimated that the hospitals were employing about 
7,800 more staff at the beginning of the new financial ye.r 
than on April 1, 1955. 

To that extent at least, therefore, there has been a rice 
in the real cost of the health service as well as in the financia! 
cost. A new service is also being provided in the polio- 
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myelitis vaccination scheme, which is estimated to cost 
about {1,800,000 in the new year. Small increases in 
the cost of dentists’ and chemists’ bills also represent 2 
bigger demand for treatment rather than higher rates of 
pay for those providing it. But it is probably true to say 
that this year the health service as a whole, as’ mirrored 
in these estimates, will be costing about the same proportion 
of the gross national product as in 1955-56. An uncertain 
factor is the doctors’ claim for more pay. No specific 
demand has yet been put forward, and no allowance for 
an increase seems to have been made i in the estimates. 


Rakosi Clears Rajk 


R RAKOSI’S admission that Laszlo Rajk and his seven 
co-defendants were the innocent victims of @ 

“ framed ” trial is as startling in its way as Khrushchev’s 
revelations about Stalin. The former Hungarian Minister 
of the Interior was accused of plotting with Marshal Tito 
to murder Rakosi and other prominent Hungarian Com- 
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EUROPE IN PeRS@hweppTiVe 


Let us take you to FRANCE, land of mirth, perpetual 
ou-la-la and the omnipresence of the shocking. 

If at first you see nothing but respectable civil 
servants with civil families dressed in Sunday black, 
turn at once to our Guide Book where you will learn 


that France is essentially gay. And (avoiding the 


three English-looking spinsters in tweed coats sitting 


on the plage under umbrellas) realise that it is 
essentially and sunnily Gallic as well. If you are tired 
of finding, trom Normandy to Provence, that every- 
ene is a political specialist with a neatly rational 
political argument, let us tell you all about the incon- 
sequence, informality and irresponsibility of Gallic wit. 

For literature and art, know that France is the 
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capital of mad experiment and the birthplace of 
ephemeral Isms. Take no notice if you find (see inset) 
an Academy of professors in seven day session over 
the correct position of an apostrophe. 

Look at the simple Worker, drinking solitary at his 
table a humble pastis or a double pernod before going 
to work in the morning, and try, if he seems to you 
a little blank, to look at him in perschwepptive —For 
here is France of the softly southern slopes whose 
gtape is warming the responsive palate and feeding 
the mental resilience of the expert in the art of 
are: s 

Look quite firmly ; because the Guide Book Cannot 
be Wrong. 
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munists, overthrow the Hungarian government with the help 
of Jugoslav troops and instal himself as a “ Titoist premier.” 

It is over six years since these and other even more 
improbable charges were laid against Rajk and his associates. 
But the Hungarian people are not likely to have forgotten 
that all the defendants pleaded guilty to everything, that 
their “defence ” counsel eagerly stressed the truth of the 
indictment, and that after three of the accused had been 
hanged and the rest sent to gaol, Comrade Rakosi was 
effusively thanked for the vigilance with which he had 
exposed the traitors. Naturally Rakosi does not now 
shoulder the blame as six years ago he accepted the praise ; 
lie shuffles it on to Peter Gabor, the notorious chief of the 
Hungarian secret police who two years ago was denounced 
as the “ Hungarian Beria” and packed off to life imprison- 
ment. Few will be seriously deluded ; and it is inconceivable 
that Rakosi would have risked such damaging admissions 
without strong Soviet pressure. 

In Russian eyes, the rehabilitation of Rajk is designed to 
remove a serious obstacle to the closer Jugoslav-Soviet 
rapprochement for which Moscow is angling. For there 
was a ninth man on trial with Rajk—Marshal Tito ; and 
he was more venomously accused than any of the actual 
defendants. It is also a logical part of the degradation of 
Stalin ; having decided to wipe the Stalinist slate clean, 
the Russians can hardly leave the satellites out of account. 
The process will not stop short in Budapest. The Rajk 
trial was only the first of a series which culminated three 
years later in Prague with the trial of Slansky and Clementis. 
Already there are reports that the trial of Traicho Kostov 
has been declared a mistake ; he was put into the dock in 
Sofia only seven weeks after Rajk, and, unlike him, 
repudiated parts of his “ confession” in court. 

It is too soon to tell where all this leads. Will the purgers 
be purged in the end? It seems unlikely that Moscow 
deliberately wants to go as far as this, although the dismissal 
of the Greek Communist secretary-general Zachariades 
may be a straw in the wind ; he replaced General Markos 
after the latter had become implicated in the “ Titoist 
conspiracy.” But the process that has been set in train in 
eastern Europe is bound to be deeply unsettling ; its 
reactions may not prove controllable. 


Indonesian Prospect 


HE programme of Indonesia’s first elected government 
wisely lays stress on education and economic planning. 
President Soekarno, administering the oath of office to 
members of the parliament elected last September and only 
now assembled, said last week that Indonesia was entering 
a phase of “ planning and investment,” in contrast to the 
phase of “ revolution ” from 1945 to 1949 and of “ survi- 
val” from. 1950 to 1955. The new programme tacitly 
recognises that the success of this planning phase will be 
partly determined by the extent of foreign technical and 
economic aid, which, it is stipulated, should be on a com- 
mercial basis and without strings. 

While the opportunities for British investment in Indo- 
nesia are not yet attractive enough, there is no doubt that 
more could be done than is now contemplated in providing 
credit facilities for Indonesian purchases of capital equip- 
ment in Britain. On a long-term view, indeed, enlightened 
self-interest counsels that British industry should not neglect 
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the huge potential market of Indonesia’s 80 million people. 
Purchasing power goes hand in hand with education and 
rising living standards. Now that English has replaced 
Dutch as the foreign language taught in Indonesian schools, 
it is important that facilities for higher education for Indo- 
nesians in the United Kingdom should be made easier. 

Politically, the outlook in Indonesia is brighter than at 
one time seemed likely. Until some weeks ago there was 
some reason to fear that Dr Ali Sastroamidjojo, the dominant 
figure in the National party (PNI), which topped the poll in 
the republic’s first general elections in September, would be 
impelled to invite the Communists to collaborate with him 
in forming a government. He had accepted parliamentary 
support ‘from the Communists during his last premiership, 
and indeed had permitted the party to expand its activities 
and its membership throughout Indonesia. Dr Ali has again 
assumed the direction of affairs in Jakarta, but there are 
signs that he has learrit the bitter leSson of collaboration with 
the extreme Left. At all events, the Communists are in 
opposition and the two Islamic parties—Masjumi and Nah- 
datul Ulama—are in the government. 


Tight-fisted Trade Unionists . 


HE Trades Union Congress published last week a survey 
i 3 of The Finances of Trades Unions, based on informa- 
tion supplied by 123 unions with nearly 7 million members 
—85 per cent of the affiliated membership. It points out 
that while workers’ earnings are on the average three times 
as high as in 1939, union contributions have risen by only 
about a quarter in the same period. As many as 25 large 
unions have not increased their contributions since 1939, 
It pays better now to stay a 
manual worker than to become a district official, and the 
security of a union post is no longer a draw in these days of 
full employment. No wonder that one union complains 
that the quality of district officials has deteriorated. It 
would be carrying self-criticism too far to say anything 
about the leaders at the top, but their quality, too, will 
shortly be affected—if it is not already. 

It is ironical that union members, who argue so passion- 
ately that their wages should be adjusted to every point’s 
rise of the cost of living, are $0 vehemently opposed to any 
similar adjustment in their contributions and to giving a 
square deal to their own representatives. One result is 
that reserves amount to only a little over £8 per member— 
a good deal less than an average week’s earnings. The 
unions, which continually warn the Government that its 
policies will produce unemployment, are in no state to meet 
even quite slight recession. 


Short Time on the Dole? 


HOULD workers who are on short time get unemployment 
S pay for the day or days on which they are not working? 
Two conflicting decisions on this question have been given 
in Coventry by local tribunals of the Ministry of Labour— 
strangely enough under the same chairman. Three weeks 
ago the tribunal refused an appeal by the Transport and 
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General Workers’ Union, on behalf of its members at the 
Standard factory, against a decision of the labour exchange 
not to pay unemployment benefit. Last week, in contrast, 
the tribunal allowed a similar appeal by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union on behalf of 700 men at the Lockheed 
Hydraulic Brake Company. Officials of the TGWU say 
indignantly that the two groups of workers had identical 
agreements for a guaranteed week, and that in the past the 
Standard agreement had always been considered to entitle 
its members on short time to benefit. The tribunal, how- 
ever, was guided by a recent decision in the Scottish light 
castings industry. The muddle must now be sorted out by 
the National Insurance Commissioner, who has been asked 
to give a decision as soon as possible. 


At present the Government’s intention to shake out the 
labour force is defeated in the Midlands by the fact that it 
pays a man to earn {12 on a four-day week in a motor 
factory rather than move to another job where he is paid 
less for five days. The companies, for their part, are natur- 
ally anxious to hold on to their labour until it is possible to 
distinguish a decline in demand from the return of seasonal 
fluctuations. But it would make rather a nonsense of the 
policy if men on short-time are wedded the more firmly 
to their present jobs by being paid by the State for their 
day off. 


Strydom Reaches the Rubicon 


OUTH AFRICA has come to the moral crisis of apartheid. 
S The report of the Tomlinson Commission, which has 
just been published after being in the government’s hands 
for 18 months, will be a test of the Nationalists’ political 
honesty. It shows how difficult and costly it would be to 
establish genuine apartheid—a system in which whites and 
Bantu would form separate societies, each inhabiting their 
own regions but enjoying comparable opportunities for 
improving their standard of life. Development of industry, 
agriculture and towns in the proposed native zones would 
call in the first ten years for a capital expenditure of £104 
million, virtually all of which would have to come from 
“ European” sources. White men would have to build 
up the Bantu industries, too, in the early stages at least, 
and supervise the redistribution of land that will be neces- 
sary if the black population is to feed itself. Yet the 
Tomlinson report expects that by the year 2000 all these 
measures would have cut the number of Bantu living in 
“European” areas by only a third, and that they would 
still outnumber their white neighbours. 

The first Nationalist reaction to the report, to judge 
from Dié Burger's comments, is non-committal. Mr 
Strydom and the apologists of apartheid face a difficult 
decision. If they accept the Commission’s recommendations 
they will lay a heavy burden of subsidies on the white 
population, while at the same time they diminish the supply 
of cheap Bantu labour for the white sector. But if they 
ignore the recommendations, then their only proper course 
will be to drop apartheid altogether. The temptation wi!l 
be to carry out a few of the report’s proposals, but to decline 
the major responsibilities which it imposes, and to leave 
the majority of the Bantu where they are now—second-class 
citizens, serving the white man’s society but unable to enjoy 
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most of its benefits. This will be equally indefensible by 
the National Party’s own professed standards, and by those 
oi the outside world, 


“The Apple Cart” in Cambodia 


HE resignation as prime minister of the ex-king of 
Cambodia looks like another of the calculated pranks 
this shrewd politician is so fond of playing. There has 
always been method in Prince Sihanouk’s apparent frivolity. 
His self-imposed exile in 1953 gave weight to his demand 
for independence ; his abdication in March, 1955, enabled 
him to go into politics ; and his resignation last January 
enabled him to demonstrate that he was indispensable. 
This time, he seems to have resigned in what might be 
called a fit of extreme neutralism. 

Left to themselves, the leaders of emancipated Asia tend 
to be anti-Communist and neutralist ; and Prince Sihanouk 
has been making it quite clear that he wishes to be left 
politically to himself. When he visited the Philippines in 
February, he praised his hosts’ armed forces ; but on his 
return he announced that Cambodia would not join the 
South East Asia treaty (Seato), although nobody had 
suggested that it should. And when he visited Peking last 
month, he denounced Seato in the strongest terms. Now it 
is reported that he has resigned because of the unkind 
things American newspapers have been saying about his 
Peking visit. Neutralism could go no further. 

His visit to China itself need cause little alarm, though 
the West might have wished that the Prince had been a 
little more restrained in his praises for Chinese friendship. 
It can indeed be argued that Prince Sihanouk’s visit clari- 
fied Cambodian foreign policy in a useful way. Pnom 
Penh’s relations with Peking were bad after the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 had recognised Cambodian indepen- 
dence. They deteriorated still further last May when the 
Cambodians accepted American military aid on a very 
modest scale. Since then Prince Sihanouk’s sweeping 
success in the general election in September has convinced 
China and its Viet Minh satellite that the royal regime 
in Cambodia is there to stay, and that relations with it 
must be “normalised.” Cambodia remains firmly anti- 
Communist on the home front. And, denunciations of 
Seato notwithstanding, the Cambodians will continue to 
enjoy its guarantees whether they join it or not, and whether 
or not they agree to be “ protected.” 


Dr Salazar’s Practice 


M ANY people to whom Portugal has long been known 
as a corporative state will have been surprised to 
hear that only now is its Assembly considering a Bill for 
the setting up of the first corporations. At first sight this 
seems as odd as the recent creation of a national health 
service in Sweden, where socialist ministries have been in 
power for a full generation. In both cases, however, first 
appearances are misleading. Dr Salazar has preached his 
corporative theories ever since he became prime minister 
of Portugal in 1932; but, in putting his theories into 
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effect, he has shown a pragmatic attitude not universal 


among professors of economics. Although he passed 
straight from Coimbra university to a virtually unchallenged 
position of power, he has chosen, in all that concerns his 
dearest doctrine, to persuade rather than to impose. One 
ifter another, workers’ syndicates and employers’ guilds 
have been brought into being in various sectors of industry, 
igriculture, fishery and commerce. In some cases these 
organisations have been charged with abusing their power— 
and in some cases the charges have been justified. But by 
and large the Portuguese, who had undergone decades of 


economic anarchy and insecurity before Dr Salazar was 


called in to end the chaos, have come to recognise the value 
of his corporative institutions, simply by watching the 
syndicates and guilds at work. 

In the early years of Salazarism ugly symptoms of in- 
fection from Mussolini’s very different corporative system 
showed themselves. “These have long disappeared, and the 
hotheads who wanted to see Portugal a totalitarian state 
have become politically insignificant. The prime minister’s 
aim is the exact contrary ; he hopes that the power of the 
state will be permanently curbed’ when the syndicates and 
guilds are finally fused into corporations, one for each 
branch of economic or professional activity, and the cor- 
porations in turn represented in the upper house of parlia- 
ment. (The present upper house, although known as the 
Chamber of Corporations, is no more than a makeshift.) 
A good case can be made out in support of his belief. In 
some eyes, however, there remains a danger that the cor- 


porative structure might be corrupted into an instrument. 


of absolutism by any future head of the government who 
did not share Dr Salazar’s unusual qualities of humility 
and pragmatism, 


Mr Cox and That Box 


M* GEOFFREY COX, the editor-designate of Independent 
Television News, will not be free to take up his 
duties for another few weeks ; but it already seems clear 
that he is going to inherit a more stable empire than the 
one Mr Aidan Crawley renounced. This is another proof 
of the almost inviolable rule that the right sort of leader 
for a pioneer movement is a man who has enough money 
to walk out of it as soon as commercial interests start 
their counter-attack on his ideas. When Mr Crawley 
resigned in January he urged that the service should be 
taken over by the Independent Television Authority itself, 
at least until the main contractors were thoroughly estab- 
lished. This the ITA has declined to do, but Mr Crawley’s 
démarche has secured two important results. It has led 
Sir Kenneth Clark to declare that, in the interests of the 
balanced programme called for by the Television Act, there 
should be at least twenty minutes of news a day on each 
programme ; and there is every indication that it has put 
some of the people who had been nibbling into the news 
programmes on the embarrassed defensive. 

The question remains whether the ITA’s refusal to take 
over the news company—which now seems to be quite 
definite—is a good or a bad thing. On the whole, it is a 
good one. The happiest innovation on the television 
screen im the past six months has been the ITN’s 
ability to do things that the BBC was formerly afraid to 
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do: to thrust microphones before the faces of Communist 
delegates going into Battersea Town Hall, and even to 
hold interviews with Easter brides that would once have 
been regarded as below radio’s dignity. If the news service 
had now been directly subordinated to an Authority whose 
Operations are constantly questioned in Parliament, much 
of this staff vitality might have been lost ; and the BBC 
might also have lost some of its new vitality by emulation. 
The ITN has had plenty of trouble in its diapers stage, 
but the remedy is not to thrust it from them straight into 
official corsets. 


Leakages Trial in Paris 


RANCE’S biggest political trial for years has made little 
popular stir. Some of the most important figures of 

the Fourth Republic have appeared as witnesses in this 
affair of leakages of military secrets. But it all happened 
in the past, towards the end of the Indo-Chinese war, and 
the mass of conflicting detail is bewildering. It is estab- 
lished that proceedings of cabinet meetings dealing with 
military matters “leaked,” probably through the defence 
secretariat. The head of that body is accused of negligence 
and two of his assistants of passing on information, possibly 
from political motives. The mystery is deepest round the 
fourth accused, the journalist Baranés, on whom the 
incriminating documents were found. Did this protégé 
of the former police inspector and present Poujadist deputy, 
M. Dides, really get the stuff from the Communists ? 
Was he a tool of the police, a double agent, or simply an 
informer who worked for the highest bidder ? After four 
weeks of heated argument there is no sign of a firm answer. 
The political aspect of the case is somewhat clearer. 
The leakages are not a key to the French disaster (since 


. those at issue occurred after Dien Bien Phu), but a legend 


to that effect would suit those politicians who for years 
prepared neither for peace nor for war. Some of the guilty 
men undoubtedly tried to shift the burden of responsibility 
on to the prime minister to whom it fell, at Geneva, to 
liquidate the resulting bankruptcy. M. Mendés-France 
has proclaimed in the witness box that such whispers of 
treason reached Allied ears, too, and that when he came to 
London in the autumn of 1954 some Western colleagues 
looked suspiciously at a premier supposed to have “ Soviet 
agents ” within his own cabinet. The smearing campaign 
is not over. Indeed, the counsel for Baranés, M. Tixier- 
Vignancourt, ex-Vichyite and now deputy of the extreme 
Right, is using this military court as a stage for it, and 
impartial Frenchmen regretfully admit that he is getting 
more scope for his antics than any other counsel in the trial. 

It may be natural for a military tribunal to show the 
partisans of war to the bitter end more sympathy than it 
shows the peacemakers. Yet the affair holds a warning. 
Algeria is nearer home than Indo-China. What scapegoats 
will be sought if new blunders are made, what circuses will 
be needed to justify new sacrifices ? Tempers are rising 
already, suspicion spreads, and the colonists’ lobby claims 
a monopoly of patriotism. If things are allowed to get out 
of hand, the advocates of a reasonable peace may be scared 
into silence—or, if they dare to speak up, the chorus of 
“the Fatherland is in danger” may drown their voices. 
It is to such a tune that republics are interred. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Divorce by Whose 
Consent ? 


Simr—Although your comment on the 
report of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce is more intelligent than the re- 
port of that commission, it too fails to 
ask the fundamental question in this 
matter: “What is the moral basis for 
public interference in the private lives 
of individuals in a society which believes 
in individual freedom ? ” 

The principles on which our present 
divorce laws are based and which the 
Royal Commission would perpetuate 
derive from the old ecclesiastical courts 
but as such they are as antiquated as 
the Lord’s Day Observance Acts. It is 
commonly accepted in England today 
that the state has no right to prescribe 
the religious beliefs of its citizens ; it 
should follow from this that it has no 
moral right either to seek to enforce by 
legislation standards of behaviour based 
on religious concepts like “ the sanctity 
of holy matrimony.” The only valid 
basis on which a free secular state can 
interfere in the right of its citizens to 
unite and part at will is the protection 
of the interests of innocent parties: in 
this case, the children of a broken 
marriage, who are usually the first to 
suffer. Childless couples should be free 
to divorce by common consent, with no 
questions asked by the court except to 
ascertain that the material interests of 
both parties are properly safeguarded. 

In the case of couples with children 
under the age of 18 divorce suits should 
be heard by special courts of psycho- 
logists, educators, social workers and 
similar persons. Their terms of refer- 
encé should not be whether one parent, 
both or neither has committed adultery 
or other “matrimonial offences,” but 
whether the interests of the children and 
their right to a proper, stable and happy 
education require the dissolution of their 
existing home or its continuance even 
against the wishes of either or both 
parents. If the break-up of the home 
is found to have been due to personality 
defects in one of the parents the court 
might well withhold from that partner 
the right to remarry at least until such 
time as he has been cured of those 
defects. Such a procedure would aot 
only be fairer to the children of any 
threatened marriage, but would also 
tend to inculcate in people a greater 
sense of the responsibility they are 
assuming when having children. 

Apart from its irrelevance to the main 
issue which should be considered in a 
divorce court, there is another reason 
why the concept of “matrimonial 
offences ” should be eradicated as soon 
as possible from English law: like 
capital punishment, it is a gold mine 





for the pornographic Sunday press and 
does more to bring the institution of 
marriage into disrepute than any rise in 
the divorce rate could ever do.—Yours 
faithfully, F. E. LAMOND 
London, S.E.9 


He Eats Buganda 


Sir—It is necessary to revise the incor- 
rect impression given by your special 
correspondent on February 25th. 

The endeavour to make parallel King 
Charles II’s “ I care that for parliament ” 
with the Kabaka’s conduct towards a 
new constitution which he signed under 
oath is not only malicious but a travesty 
of the facts calculated to mislead your 
readers. It is unfortunate that your 
correspondent appears to quote circles in 
Entebbe, which gives the sad impression 
that there exists there dissatisfaction over 
the implementation of the new agree- 
ment and constitution which has only 
found vent through his pen. Closely 
following this is the indication that the 
electors in Buganda did not freely make 
use of their right to appoint such 
leaders as they knew had the cause of 
their country at heart. 

It is dismal to think that alleged com- 
plaints by the Resident about misunder- 
standings with the Buganda Ministry 
should find their way to your corre- 
spondent before they are released to 
public scrutiny... 

One cannot fail to see the funny side 
of the suggestion that the Protectorate 
government can now back-pedal on 
its own policy solemnly undertaken on 
October 18th by tightening the financial 
reins of Buganda. 

The unwisdom of mentioning such a 
controversial subject as the proper distri- 
bution of powers of the Protectorate 
courts is amazing. At one stage your 
correspondent presumes to speak for the 
Government, and states that “ direct 
action” and “correctives” in this year 
of grace would still deter a people whose 
objective is in fact self-realisation. 

The Kabaka’s government welcomes 
criticism, but constructive criticism. It 
is to be regretted that so ill-intentioned 
a correspondent should resurrect the old 
accusation of separatism against the 
Baganda which was vented against us 
when the Kabaka was first exiled in 
November, 1953. He does not even 
state in what respect separation has 
been shown. No one is more 
anxious than the Baganda that the unity 
of the Protectorate of Uganda should be 
preserved and enhanced. In fact it was 
suggested to Her Majesty’s Government 
by the committee which went to London 
to draft the constitution that a meeting 
should be called of the representatives 
of the different African local govern- 
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ments so that problems which are 
peculiar to us as Africans and indigenous 
inhabitants of the Protectorate should be 
discussed.—Yours faithfully, 


Musa K. Parma 
Mengo, Buganda Information Officer 


What’s Cooking ? 


Sir—Your article of March roth exposes 
the folly and menace of the egg market- 
ing scheme. It is significant that the 
farmers’ unions are represented at the 
inquiry by two directors of packing 
stations, and have called no independent 
trade experts or economists to support 
them. It is remarkable too that the 
Poultry Association of Great Britain and 
the Eggs and Poultry Association are 
completely against the scheme so far as 
it involves an egg trading monopoly. 
Your remark that the Government has 
accepted the scheme may be misunder- 
stood. The Government has gone no 
further than to agree that the scheme 
has enough support to be considered, 
and in the first instance to be the subject 
of a statutory public inquiry at which 
objections may be heard. Whether or 
not the Government may eventually be 
forced to accept it, will depend both on 
the results of the inquiry and on the 
extent to which public opinion can be 
mobilised against the proposed egg 
monopoly before it is too late.—Yours 


. faithfully, 


E, M. H. Lioyp 
Society of Objectors to Com- 
pulsory Egg Marketing, W.C.2 


Mr Blundell’s Agonising 
Choice 


Sir—Kenya settlers may indeed be blind 
as your correspondent suggests in your 
issue of March roth, but they are not 
so blind that they cannot see a number 
of factors which have clearly been over- 
looked by him. 

For instance, in expressing his views 
on the common roll issue he appears to 
have overlooked the existence of a large 
and on the whole prosperous Asian 
community, and to have ignored the 
obvious implications.. I would suggest 
that the reason why the Africans have 
not resisted the communal roll principle 
contained in the recent legislation 1s 
more likely to be due to recognition o! 
those implications rather than to the 
theory advanced by your correspondent. 

I do not intend to comment in any 
detail on your correspondent’s repre- 
sentation of the views attributed to the 
* Majority Group,” because modifica- 
tions to the Lyttelton Plan are now being 
discussed and I do not wish to prejudice 
the outcome. All I can say is that in so 
far as they are accurate, they have been 
given an unfortunate twist in presenta- 
tion. Furthermore, I cannot believe tha! 
any member of the “ group ” would have 
expressed the view that any particular 
line of action “would quickly bring 
Britain to her knees.” On the othe: 
hand it is common knowledge that when 
the Lyttelton Plan was introduced th« 
Elected Members were faced with th 
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sirernatives of acceptance or suspension 
‘ the constitution, mainly. on the 
--ounds. that. the ‘Government at that 
jme could no longer withstand the 
aught of the united European opposi- 
Jon. So it is perhaps unwise to under- 
-te the European as a force in Kenya 
nolitics and it would be correct to say 
shat the members of the “ Group ” have 
intention of. so doing. 
Lastly I feel bound to say that I find 
- omission of Mr L. R. Maconochie 
\\’clwood’s name from the list of Elected 
Ministers “ who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day” rather remarkable. 
Not only was he one of the three to be 
appointed under the Lyttelton Plan, but 
since last autumn he has been Minister 
without Portfolio and a member of the 
War Council. He assumed these duties 
when the “ Emergency” had ceased to 
be headline news but when it was by 
no means over, and he has also had to 
deal with the intractable problems con- 
nected with the post emergency period. 
Yours faithfully, L. R. Briccs 
Naro Moru, Kenya 


Growing. Pains in Bahrain 


Sirn—May I draw your attention to two 
points in your article in your issue of 
March 24th which, in my opinion, do 
not represent the facts. 

First, it is inaccurate and exaggerated 
to say that “there are eight hundred 
Bahrainis being educated in Egypt.” 
The fact, according to a very reliable 
source, is that the number of these 
Bahrainis does not exceed twenty. In 
the light of this fact, therefore, any 
speculation about the potential influence 
of these few Bahrainis on the political 
thought in Bahrain—to be inferred from 
your analysis—would be out of place. 

Secondly, it is misleading to describe 
the national movement in Bahrain as 
“ anti-British.” It is merely a struggle 
for a democratic government which has 
been, perhaps unwisely, denied and 
obstructed by am autocratic British 
adviser, Sir Charles Belgrave, who has 
been looked upon as having exercised 
unlimited arbitrary powers. On the 
other hand, I believe that the protection 
of Bahrain by Britain against what you 
called the “absorption either by Saudi 
Arabia or by Iran” is not of any impor- 
tance in this respect. This is because, 
so far as Saudi Arabia is concerned, the 
two ruling families of Bahrain and Saudi 
Arabia are on friendly terms. As for 
Iran, its claim to Bahrain is imaginary 
‘or two reasons. First, there are no 
international grounds supporting Iran’s 
potential attack on Bahrain. Secondly, 
Iran’s case in Bahrain, which is pre- 
dominantly populated by Arabs, is with- 
out any support.—Yours faithfully, 

M. HussaIni 
London School of Economics, W.C.2 


(The source for the figure given was a 
oroadcast from Cairo on March 13th, when 
Abd al-Aziz Shemlan, a member of 


bahrain’s Higher Executive Organisation, 
was heard to say that 800 Bahrainis were 
(tending schools in Egypt preparatory to 
catering Egyptian universities,—Eprror.] 
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The American Political Tradition 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN 
LIBERALISM. 

By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 

Longmans. 414 pages. 42s. 
CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA. 

By Clinton Rossiter. 

Heinemann. 340 pages. 21s. 


I OW liberal is America? asks Mr 

Ekirch. More important, how con- 
servative is it? answers Mr Rossiter. 
The argument is raging along the whole 
American intellectual battle-front at the 
moment. ‘These volumes are only the 
latest in a series of literary sorties of 
which there are obviously many more 
to come. Together, they represent 
ground gained for the conservatives. 
Some allowance has to be made for the 
shifting terrain itself, the soft soil of 
definition which so often gives way 
beneath the combatants’ feet and reveals 
that they have been trying to advance 
their theses by an imprecise use of 
terms. This is particularly true of Mr 
Ekirch, whose re-examination of the 
record of American liberalism suffers 
badly from his failure to state exactly 
what he understands liberalism to mean. 
Mr Rossiter is considerably more care- 
ful ; if he occasionally surprises us by 
Statements such as “the liberal cannot 
challenge the conservative’s peculiar 
claim to the preference for liberty over 
equality,” at least we can be sure that 
he has made them with his eyes open. 
Unlike some American political theorists, 
Mr Rossiter treats language with 
scrupulous respect. With affection too ; 
as a result his book, though vilely 
printed, is a joy to read. 

Mr Ekirch’s object is little less than 
to roll back the orthodox interpretation 
of American history, to refute the view 
that it has been a liberal evolution, a 
march of democratic progress. He is 
not content to settle for the current 
hypothesis of the disappointed Left, that 
the evident neglect of liberal values in 
contemporary America is a _ passing 
phenomenon. He sees it as nothing less 
than the culmination of a process which 
has been in operation from the moment 
the ink dried on the Declaration of 
Independence: The Jeffersonians lost the 
first great fight for the liberal dream, 
the Jacksonians won theirs but only at 
the price of costly concessions to the 
planter and the mob. The Civil War 
left behind a permanent legacy of 
illiberalism, which the Gilded Age in- 
vested at a handsome rate of interest. 
Populists and progressives perverted the 
liberal faith they professed. The two 
cold wars exalted military above humane 
values. The New Deal and its suc- 
cessors substituted the ideals of security 


and equality for freedom and diversity. 

It is a formidable indictment, and Mr 
Ekirch marshals a large body of evidence 
for it—enough to make his book stimu- 
lating and rewarding reading. But he 
lacks the qualities of synthésis necessary 
to make his indictment stick. . It is not 
hard to itemise the elements of illiber- 
alism in the American story. But the 
need is to produce some answers to key 
questions. Why, for example, did the 
alienation of the liberals from the Re- 
publican party of the twenties become 
so total? Why did the New Deal get 
involved in such illiberal contradictions 
of means and ends ? 

Paradoxically Mr _ Rossiter’s book, 
though not intended primarily as a his- 
tory, comes much nearer to giving us 
the clues to these and similar problems. 
This is because the author has a clear- 
cut apparatus at his disposal—a bit too 
clear-cut the historian may complain— 
but at least one which enables him to 
establish distinctions, to trace cause and 
effect, to make some worthwhile judg- 
ments—of both morality and expediency. 
Mr Rossiter’s greatest difficulty is, of 
course, to establish that conservatism is 
not un-American. For this he has partly 
(and frankly) to rely on the paradox that 
the American “ political tradition is so 
conservative about liberalism that it has 
made liberalism ... a national faith.” 
But beyond this he shows that there is 
an American Right which has some, 
though not all, of the attributes of con- 
servatism and can lay claim to a re- 
spectable share of the American political 
patrimony. What it lacks is a sense of 
responsibility, a genuine self-confidence, 
or a twentieth-century programme. 

Mr Rossiter is too good a conserva- 
tive himself to presume to cover this 
nakedness by reach-me-down garments 
from his own intellectual wardrobe, but 
his sharp and honest book should at 
least convince some of the Emperors 
that the time has come to get themselves 
some real clothes. 


Tory Father Figure ? 


MY FATHER: The True Story. 
By A. W. Baldwin. 


Allen and Unwin. 360 pages. 25s. 


As and in power, Baldwin was an 
enigma to his contemporaries. To 
the Conservative rank-and-file he was 
a kind of “father figure,” dedicated to 
the. comfortable ideal of safety first. 
Others, nearer to him, often wondered 
uneasily whether the figure was not 
stuffed. His lack of response to great 
challenges, his unwillingness to appear 
possessed of original ideas, his dislike 
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of modern methods of communication, 
all suggested a dullness which was mis- 
leading. Yet he had shown unmistak- 
able marks of greatness, and in that 
collection of moving and beautifully 
constructed speeches, which is published 
but now too little read, future genera- 
tions of Tories may find as much to 
instruct them as in the speeches and 
writings of Disraeli. 

To many of the present generation 
Baldwin, dead and discredited, is no 
enigma at all. How the hatred and dis- 
illusionment of panic-stricken people 
recoiled on him when he was nearing 
death is horrifyingly described in his 
son’s book. The myth of his duplicity 
over rearmament at the 193§ election is 
still widely prevalent. Given immense 
publicity by Sir Winston Churchill in 
a passage lacking generosity as well as 
comprehension, it was revived in Mr 
G. M. Young’s disappointing biography 
even after it had been utterly rejected 
by historians who had carefully analysed 
the evidence. To many people Baldwin 
is still the politician who “ put party 
before country,” whose “lips were 
sealed ” because he was ashamed of the 
truth, who bought an election victory 
at the cost of young men’s lives in war. 

In twenty years from now, a definitive 
biography can perhaps be written which 
will establish Baldwin’s proper place in 
history. His son’s book does not—and 
is not intended to—do that; neverthe- 
less, it has provided important founda- 
tion material for a later work. Its 
greatest value is not that it refutes most 
of Mr Young’s errors and misconcep- 
tions, for others have done this, but that 
it provides an invaluable and utterly 
convincing portrait of Baldwin as a 
man, together with the family and indus- 
trial environment which’ made _ him. 
Apart from an occasional floridity of 
style, it is a pleasant book to read. 

There are two important gaps in the 
story. This book, of all those about 
Baldwin, should have given us some clue 
to the riddle of his extraordinary abdi- 
cation of leadership between 1930 and 
1935. Mr Young attributed it largely to 
indolence, but this is not wholly con- 
vincing. “The second omission may be 
deliberate. But it is essential, in order 
to appreciate Baldwin’s achievement, to 
emphasise the value and the success of 
his patient struggle after 1926 to improve 
industrial relations and to narrow the 
chasm between Left and Right. 


Magyar Antagonists 


MEMOIRS. 

By Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hungary. 
Hutchinson. 268 pages. 25s. 
MEMOIRS OF MICHAEL KAROLYI: 
Faith Without Illusion. 

Cape. 392 pages. 35s. 


N these two books the Pope and the 
Grand Heretic of Hungarian 
nationalism confront one another, the 
conformist and the nonconformist. 
Horthy’s original German version has 
been somewhat diluted, with regard to 
Karolyi, in the English translation, but 
the confrontation remains a bitter one. 
K4rolyi accuses Horthy of handing over 


the Austro-Hungarian Navy to the 
Southern Slavs on October 31, 1918, as if 
the Emperor had not commanded him 
to do so by his signal of October 28th. 
Karolyi also asserts that Horthy was the 
first to declare the non-existence of the 
monarchy in a protocol referring to “ the 
people of the formerly existing Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy” ; Horthy himself 
translates the text of the protocol as 
“the nations hitherto comprising” the 
monarchy. A few pages later Horthy 
repeats a traditional indictment of 
Karolyi: that on March 21, 1919, he 
“turned ‘to the world proletariat for 
justice and help’ resigned from office, 
and relinquished power ‘to the prole- 
tariat of the Hungarian peoples.’” 
K4rolyi himself shows how he was 
cheated into this situation, which he 
would never have created willingly. 

So much for the recriminations of 
Magyar political antagonists. Horthy’s 
book is smooth with official common- 
places: it is unremarkable, but not 
uninteresting nor deliberately dishonest. 
It therefore has its value as a historical 
document compiled from the seat of 
authority. Moreover, it expresses the 
point of view of the class which ruled 
Hungary until 1944. 

Of that class Michael K4rolyi was the 
enfant terrible who rejected both its 
privileges and its slogans. The lord of 
huge estates in ‘northern Hungary, 
already in 1919 he gave away his lands 
to his peasants. For this he repudiates 
the glory—* it being no sacrifice on )my 
part, as I had no developed sense of 
property. This is more natural to the 
bourgeoisie, which had accumulated its 
possessions by its own efforts. But even 
amongst my own class I was known for 
feeling no attachment towards my posses- 
sions, and therefore my so-called gener- 
osity was no merit of mine.” He goes 
on later to assert that if the rest of the 
Hungarian nobility had been more 
benevolent, Hungary might have escaped 
the Communist regime of today. 

Karolyi’s belief in a Danubian federa- 
tion is more convincing. For he dis- 
carded the Slavophobia of his com- 
patriots, and, even before the end of the 
first world war, he desired Hungary to 
free itself from the bonds that bound 
it to the two German empires. Instead 
he believed that Hungary should seek 
reconciliation with the Slav nationalities 
within and beyond its prewar frontiers, 
and enter into a Central European 
federation of democracies. This was 
certainly a less sterile policy than the 
uncompromising revisionism pursued by 
the representatives of the Horthy regime. 

Karolyi’s heresy condemned him to 
long years of exile, which were cruel in 
many ways, but which stimulated his 
lively-mind. One of his most interesting 
exploits, most interestingly described 
here, was his visit with a group of French 
journalists to Russia in 1931. This was 
sul Lenin’s rather than Stalin’s Russia, 
and much that he saw he felt to be 
encouraging. For Stalinism a man so 
critical, so humane, so genuinely 
Socialist, could have little sympathy. 
Before the trial of Rajk heralded the 
completion of Stalinist oppression in 
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Hungary Karolyi served the Hungarian 
Republic as Minister in Paris, But he 
admired Tito and would have liked 
Hungary to follow his example ; when 
this hope was defeated he was bound jo 
set out on his travels again. 


Contemporary Chronicles 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1953. 

By Peter Calvocoressi. Assisted by Coral 
Bell. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1953. 

Selected and edited by Denise Folliot. 
Oxford University Press for The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 408 and 
534 pages. 48s. and 57s. 6d. respectively. 


HE Chatham House annual surveys, 

though often very useful, are seldom 
easy to read. This is not necessarily 
the fault of the authors, but rather of 
the necessary lack of form of their 
material. Nineteen-fifty-three at least 
got off to a dramatic start: . “ Marshal 
Stalin died in Moscow at ten minutes 
to ten in the evening of March sth” is 
the first sentence of this book, and the 
most interesting, as well as the most 
controversial, section of the volume is 
the one that goes on to analyse the 
effects of this event. Much of the time, 
however, the writers of the survey have 
to content themselves with sentences 
like “1953 was an inconclusive year in 
Latin America. By December 31st no 
peaks or abysses had been reached.” 

Nevertheless, Mr Calvocoressi has 
done extremely well within the limits 
imposed on him by Chatham House. 
He writes clearly, has an immense range 
of detailed knowledge and a balanced 
judgment. He has also tried to over- 
come some of the disadvantages inherent 
in the form of the Annual Survey ; thus 
he has a most interesting section on 
France’s internal problems, which deals 
with far more than just the events o! 
1953.- Mr F. C. Jones has again written 
the section on the Far East, including 
a good account of the achievement of the 
armistice in Korea, There is also an 
excellent section on Latin America by 
Mr George Pendle; it reminds the 
reader how much of the world does not 
easily fall into the pattern of the cold 
war, which contemporary historians, like 
American diplomats, sometimes vainly 
try to impose on it. 

The accompanying volume of docu- 
ments maintains the standard of scholar- 
ship set by its predecessors, and this 
series is one of the most useful things 
that Chatham House produces. During 
the past year the publication of the 
monthly chronology of international 
events has had to be stopped. Perhaps 
it might be possible to replace this by 
some form of chronology in the volumes 
of documents. 

This is the last volume of the survey 
for which Mr Calvocoressi will be 
responsible. One of his greatest meri's 
has been that he has been unpretentious ; 
there are no purple patches and no far- 
fetched parallels imposed on his plain 
chronicle. But each year raises again 
the question of whether this somewha! 
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You'll meet the most interested people in TIME 





You're looking over a most important shoulder when 
it belongs to a reader of time. He’s a leader in business. 
government or the professions. 


And he’s doubly important to you. As the man who 
decides what his nation or company buys—and who, 
at the same time, handsomely provides for his family’s 
needs—he is a most interested prospect for both indus- 
trial and quality consumer goods. 


The most informative and enjoyable news source avail- 





able to people like these are the five separate (English- 
language) editions of TIME. 


Each week, hundreds of thousands of copies of Time 
are bought in the major market areas of the world. All 
carry the same current news; the advertising differs in 
each edition. 

In TIME, you can advertise to those areas that inter- 
est you most . . . through one edition, two, three, four or 
all five of the world-ranging editions of TimE. 


‘4 Emportant 
Magazine 


Everywhere 


TIME — The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street. London. W. 1, 
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Burma fights disease with clean water 
YIN 


Wiping out typhoid, dysentery and 
cholera epidemics caused through 
water taken from disease-ridden 
rivers is a major aim of Burma's 
three-year public health plan. To give 
remote jungle villages a plentiful 
supply of fresh, uncontaminated 
drinking water, Burma is drilling 

as many as 6,000 deep wells. 

Nearly six hundred of these wells 1B sane 
have now been drilled. And it is ea 
compressed air that is bringing the 
water gushing upwards. A number 
of Atlas Copco portable air com- 
pressors are touring Burmese 
villages pumping newly-bored 

wells until completely clear water 

is raised to the surface; water 

that is aiding the health of a nation, 
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Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco pro- 
vide the means for all its many applications— 
from fighting disease in Burma to operating 
pneumatic cheese presses in dairies. These are 
driven by Atlas Copco air compressors which 
have helped to create a method of pressing 
cheese that is smoother, faster and more precise 
than with the old hand-operated machines. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold and _ Brussels; FRANCE: Atlas Copco France S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 
serviced in 50 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco 


8e; rraLy: Atlas Copco Italia S.p.A., Viale Marche 15, Milan; TURKEY: 
Group, which includes: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, 
UNITED KINGDOM: Atlas Copco (Great Britain) Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Istanbul; souTH AFRICA: Delfos & Atlas (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 
Wembley, Middlesex; swepEN: Tryckluft AB Atlas Copco, Stockholm1; 504, Benoni, Transvaal; AUSTRALIA : Atlas Australia Pry. I td., 
worway: Atlas Copco A/S, Postboks 94, Oslo; DENMARK: Atlas Copco P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEw ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.Z.) 
A/S (C.K. Alling A/S), Puggaardsgade 4, Copenhagen V; GERMANY: 


; Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1; Canapa: Atlas Copco 
Deutsche Atlas Copco GmbH, Postschliessfach Nr. 3, Essen-Kupfer- Canada Ltd., Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.; v.s.a. : Atlas Copco Eastern, 
dreh; HOLLAND: Atlas Copco Holland N.V., P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; 


) Inc., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 25, N.J.; Atlas Copco Pacific, Inc., 930 
BELGIUM: Atlas Copco Belgique $.A., 46, Chaussée d’Anvers,  Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, California. 
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mechanical process is the best way to 
deal with contemporary history, and 
whether the subject of volumes such as 
these should not be topics rather than 
years. It is to be hoped that the new 
Director of Studies at Chatham House, 
Professor Barraclough, a recent recruit 
to the field of contemporary history from 
that of the Middle Ages, will attempt to 
change the nature of these publications. 
One minor reform at least is overdue: 
the abandonment of the affectation which 
inflicts on ws words like ‘Iraq or 
Marrakush instead of their usual 
English equivalents. 


The Cheap Money Era 


THE MECHANISM OF CHEAP 
MONEY. 

By Edward Nevin. 

University of Wales Press. 350 pages. 25s. 


M R NEVIN sets out to explain what 

happened, and why, in the cheap 
money era of the nineteen-thirties. His 
account of this phase in  Britain’s 
economic and financial history is neces- 
sarily technical to some degree, but it is 
not unduly so, and the book is perhaps 
less forbidding than its title. 

He starts by stating a strong case 
against the possibility of any lasting 
restoration of the international gold 
standard in the changed world of the 
1920s and 1930s. - This is followed by 
an account of the emergence of the 
cheap money policy after the 1931 crisis 
—the rise in gilt-edged (which he attri- 
butes to a change in the liquidity pre- 
ference of the public), accompanied by 
a falling Bank rate as an aid to foreign 
exchange policy, and finally the conver- 
sion of War Loan from a § per cent to 
a 3} per cent basis, with its consequent 
budgetary economies. At this point a 
split appears in the contemporary 
thinking about cheap money, some see- 
ing it as an indispensable requirement 
for economic recovery, while others 
more immediately concerned with its 
operation appear to have held a position 
of benevolent neutrality. Such a division 
is not surprising, in view of the loss of 
the gold standard criteria for monetary 
policy and the lack of any clear alter- 
native policy; it showed itself in the 
Treasury Bill famine of 1933-35 and 
1938 and in the significant rise in inter- 
est rates after 1936. Mr Nevin deals at 
some length with the liquidity practices 
of the banking system through which 
the bill famine made itself felt, and with 
the control of the gilt-edged market by 
the authorities through their manipula- 
tion of the public debt holdings of the 
Departments. He gives good reasons for 
agreeing with those who believe that the 
most important source of control was 
the use of the holdings of the Bank of 
England’s issue department. 

The most interesting part of this book 
is Mr Nevin’s view of the channels 
through which cheap money affected the 
working of the British economy in this 
period, when some of the sectors invest- 
ing in long-term fixed capital (the elec- 
tricity industry and the railways, for 
example), which should be most sensi- 
tive to interest rate changes, had already 


lost a good deal of their sensitivity 
Owing to the strong influence of public 
policy. In his view the chief effects were 
realised through the reduction in the 
interest burden on the national debt and 
hence the incomes of its holders ; this 
put pressure on certain institutions to 
pursue more adventurous and remunera- 
tive investment policies—for example, 
insurance companies moved further into 
equity and preference shares and build- 
ing societies followed easier lending 
policies primarily through lower initial 
deposits and longer loan periods. 
Thus the fall in interest rates made 
more capital available for fixed capital 
investment, and it is this greater avail- 
ability of capital rather than its lower 
cost which Mr Nevin sees as the chief 
factor behind the rise in investment in 
these years, although in the important 
field of housing the lower interest rate 
did undoubtedly have a considerable 
direct effect also. The last chapter goes 
some way in linking Mr Nevin’s findings 
for the 1930s with the current problems 
of monetary policy—the questions of the 
role credit rationing has to play, of who 
should operate it and of the pressures 
that should regulate the degree to which 
it operates. The book is well produced, 
well documented and well written. 


Spooks and Spoof 


THE HAUNTING OF  BORLEY 
RECTORY. 

By Eric J. Dingwall, Kathleen M. Goldney 
and Trevor H. Hall. 

Society of Psychical Research. Duckworth, 
195 pages. 16s. 


HEN the Reverend G. Eric Smith, 
in June, 1929, decided that the 
uncomfortable reputation of his rectory 
called for expert investigation, and, at a 
loss for expert contacts, appealed for 
information to the Daily Mirror, he 
started something much bigger than he 
expected. Borley Rectory rocketed into 
world-wide fame ; Mr Harry Price made 
his fortune; headless men, phantom 
coaches, two nuns (one medieval, one 
eighteenth-century French) and innu- 
merable poltergeists enlivened not 
merely the popular press but some sur- 
prisingly staid weeklies over a period of 
twenty-five years—continuing to produce 
an impact even after the “ most Haunted 
House” had been burned down and 
finally demolished. 
It was a wonderful story. It still is. 
The record of cumulative suggestion, 
embroidery, misinterpretation, practical 
joking and downright fraud, pains- 
takingly analysed by the authors of this 
book, is as good in its own way as the 
ghost story itself. The Borley ghosts 
were, on the most favourable interpreta- 
tion, poor creatures. They threw bricks 
and pebbles, shifted paint-pots and coal- 
bags, scribbled incoherent pencil mes- 
sages on walls, rang bells, produced 
smells of lavender and of cookery, broke 
a certain amount of crockery, material- 
ised from thin air such varied objects as 
a First Communion medal, an old serge 
jacket and a dead frog, and (in general 
only audibly, but from time to time 
visibly) walked. Apart from giving the 
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British public something to think about 
during the 1930s besides Hitler, and 
providing Mr Harry Price with a lucra- 
tive subject for books and lectures, they 
achieved nothing whether for good or 
for ill—unless, indeed, one counts the 
eventual burial in consecrated ground of 
some bones discovered, after a succession 
of hints by planchette and wall-scribbles, 
under a cellar floor. (The authors have 
their own ideas about when, how, and 
by whose agency, the bones got to where 
they were found.) The after-life, on 
the ghosts’ showing, must be a footling 
business. But the build-up of the legend 
and the psychology of the witnesses is 
a much more interesting affair ; and the 
authors’ level-headed and patient un- 
ravelling of incident after incident, dis- 
grepancy after discrepancy, does the 
subject full justice. 

Entertaining as their book is, it leaves 
a slightly nasty taste in the mouth. Not 
because the late Harry Price emerges 
unmistakably-as a rogue, a falsifier and 
manufacturer of evidence ; not because 
certain other persons, with motives less 
material, though understandable enough, 
faked a bigger volume of evidence than 
he did; but because the whole long 
drawn-out Borley episode at once con- 
stituted and demonstrated a debasement 
of popular opinion and thought. Every- 
thing that was shoddy, muzzy, slipshod, 
and anti-rational in the public mind 
responded to, and throve on, the Borley 
sensation. It will take more than this 
antidote to counter so massive and 
thoroughly assimilated a dose of dope. 


Shorter Notices 


THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION. 
Edited by Edmund Wilson. 
W. H. Allen. 1,307 pages. 45s. 


This is the first time that Mr Edmund 
Wilson’s brilliant collection of documents 
on American literature is made available 
in England, although the book was first 
published in a somewhat smaller version 
in 1943. Ranging from Lowell’s essay on 
Poe in 1845, to letters of Sherwood Ander- 
son in the 1930s, this anthology—which 
contains complete texts—presents a history 
of American literature written by those who 
created that literature or were personally 
associated with its development. It is a 
pity that Mr Wilson has not included some 
essays by Mr Trilling or himself rather than 
perpetuate Bayard Taylor’s dull “Echo 
Club” or Amy Lowell’s “ Critical Fable.” 


* 
EDUCATION BOOK GUIDE: 1956 
Edition. 
Compiled by the National Book League. 
Councils and Education Press Ltd. 110 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


This is the first issue of what is intended 
to be an annual publication listing, with 
full details and price and a brief descrip- 
tion, all the books published in 1955 which 
are thought to be of use to schools. It is a 
comprehensive, not a critical guide, and the 
books are indexed under their subject 
matter. It should be an extremely useful 
publication and it is to be hoped that it will 
lead to the early burial of some of the 
bewhiskered textbooks that are still in use 
in the schools. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Democrats in Doubt 


Washington, D.C. — 
NDERNEATH the excitement of the present series 
of primary elections, the factors which will really 
determine who obtains the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation are beginning to emerge. There are three of them: 
how much support the various candidates have among the 
voters generally ; how much support they have within the 
party organisation ; and the course of the controversy over 
racial segregation. The way these three interact on one 
another will govern the final decision when the Democratic 
National Convention meets at Chicago in August to choose 
the man to run against President Eisenhower. 

As a result of his victories in elections already held, 
and his likely victories in at least some of those still ahead, 
the balance of popular support will lie principally on the 
side of Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. Officials of 
the national party organisation; as things stand at present, 
are expected to put their weight chiefly on the side of Mr 
Adlai Stevenson, the presidential nominee in 1952. But 
all candidates will feel the effect of whatever position the 
party takes in the end on the question of racial segregation 
in publicly financed schools. If the official platform 
endorses a vigorous enforcement of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against segregation, the party will in effect have 
decided to try to win the election in the North, and to 
leave the South to go its own way, even if this means 
a third party as it did in 1948. That decision would 
favour the nomination of Governor Averell Harriman, of 
New York, a long-standing advocate of racial integration. 
Expert politicians dismiss the newspaper talk of “ dark 
horse” candidates such as Senator Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, and Governor 
Frank Lausche, of Ohio, with the comment that “ the type 
appears to be a vanishing one.” 

Senator Kefauver has behind him his victories in the 
primary in New Hampshire, where Mr Stevenson was not 
a direct contender on the Democratic ballot, and in 
Minngsota, where he and Mr Stevenson met head-on. He 
is now picking up strength in elections in other states— 
Wisconsin among them—where Mr Stevenson is not 
entered ; and Mr Stevenson is trying to collect some similar 
victories, in Illinois, for example. They meet again in 
Florida on May 29th for an important test, and round off 
their series in California on June §th in what may be a 
make-or-break event for Mr Stevenson. 

The primary elections, which by any logical standard are 
a most unsatisfactory reflection of voting opinion, have 
given Mr Stevenson a vexing problem. They are held in 
only 17 out of the 48 states ; elsewhere the delegates are 





appointed in various ways. The rules in each primary 
are different, but the general purpose is to enable the 
voters to express their preference among their party’s presi- 
dential possibilities and to choose delegates to their party’s 
nominating convention. If Mr Kefauver swept all the 
primaries he has entered (about a dozen) he would collec 
the votes of only about 275 delegates, while at the Demo- 
cratic convention, 687 votes, one more than half the total 
voting strength, are needed for nomination. But a winner 
in the primaries gains the reputation of being attractive 
to the voters, while a loser looks like a poor contender 
against the mass appeal of Mr Eisenhower. The politicians 
attach great importance to this. So, if Mr Stevenson’s 
support among the party leaders is not to-be undermined. 


he has no choice but to engage Mr Kefauver in the 
primaries. . 


In Minnesota, Mr Stevenson tried to do this with one 
hand, showing his distaste for the contest. Apart from 
again arguing that farm prices should be supported by the 


_ government at high, fixed levels, he offered nothing. He 


made few opportunities for rubbing elbows with voters, and 
scamped the opportunities he had. Senator Kefauver shook 
hands with tens of thousands of people, and advocated 
even higher farm supports. He gave the illusion, at least, 
of being ready and willing to do something about every 
single problem the voters have. 

But the flood of votes for Mr Kefauver in Minnesota 
came from a mixture of sources. Some Republican farmers 
were protesting against existing agricultural policies. Some 
Republican voters «vanted to embarrass the local Democratic 
leaders, and some to check Mr Stevenson, whd seemed to 
be the foremost Democratic candidate. If the primary 
had been restricted to Democrats, with no Republicans 
allowed to vote in it, Mr Stevenson might Have defeated 
Mr Kefauver. As it was, Mr Kefauver can persuasively 
claim to have shown great popular appeal. Heeding the 
warning, Mr Stevenson, on a preliminary visit to California 
soon after, strolled the streets shaking hands, but his rather 
transparent imitation did not wholly come off. 

An Wisconsin this week Senator Kefauver maintained 
his vote-getting record but not without blemish. He was 
unopposed in the Democratic primary and in the Republican 
President Eisenhower had no serious opposition. The iwo 
elections therefore pitted Mr Kefauver against the President 
in a popularity test. The President got better than 55 per 
cent of the total vote cast in the two primaries, compared 
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with the 61 per cent of the total vote which he won in 
Wisconsin in the actual election contest against Mr Steven- 
son in 19§2. It is also significant that the Republican vote 
showed a startling drop in three farm districts, one rich 
ine in southwest Wisconsin and two poor ones in the 
northwest. But Mr Kefauver showed surprising weakness 
in the big city, Milwaukee, where the Republican share of 
the vote leaped upward. This is attributed to the Presi- 
dent’s personal popularity, and his appeal for the wives of 
working men as well as for the rank and file of the labour 
movement. To some Republicans it also meant that trade 
unionists refused to follow their leaders in opposing the 
President. 

Mr Stevenson’s solid strength centres round a dozen 
Democratic Governors, each of whom heads his party in 
his state. If each could guarantee his whole state delega- 
tion, Mr Stevenson could count on about 400 delegates ; 
but it is here that wavering develops when Mr Kefauver 
wins primaries. The Governors then have to fight even to 
keep their delegations “uncommitted,” to prevent them 
from deserting Mr Stevenson altogether. This uncertainty 
is found on an even larger scale among the hundreds of 
delegates not yet pledged to either Mr Stevenson or Mr 
Kefauver. 

If Mr Stevenson can win both the Florida and California 
primaries, or perhaps only the California one, he can still 
look strong enough as a presidential candidate to attract 
the uncommitted delegations. If Mr Kefauver wins, it will 
be hard for the convention, with the whole country watch- 
ing on its television screens, to deny him the nomination. 
The party leaders are nevertheless determined to do so. 
To them, he is guilty of putting his presidential ambitions 
above the party wellbeing. The Southerners flatly reject 
him, a Tennesseean, as a renegade who backs the Supreme 
Court on racial integration. From Mr Kefauver, the con- 
vention would turn first to Mr Stevenson. But if he had 
consistently failed in primaries, it would look further for 
“ someone to win with.” It would find Governor Harriman 
in battle position, bulwarked by New York’s huge dele- 
gation, with concealed reserves elsewhere. 

What happens at such a moment may well depend on 
the segregation issue. If all or most of the southern dele- 
gates have stayed put, the convention will reject Governor 
Harriman, who believes that the schools should be integrated 
speedily and with maximum encouragement from the 
federal government. In these circumstances, the conven- 
tion would probably come. back to Mr Stevenson, since he 
offers the best hope of unifying the party. But if the 
Southerners have been driven out by the segregation argu- 
ment, Governor Harriman would realise the benefits of his 
calculated extremism. 


Small Summit 


HEN he invited President Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 

and Mr Louis St Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
to meet him for an informal, neighbourly conference in the 
last week of March, President Eisenhower was clearly bent 
on disproving Sir Harold Nicolson’s dictum that diplomacy 
“ should be a disagreeable business.” He was also demon- 
strating that his special formula of good golf, warm smiles, 
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excellent dinners and discourses by Mr Dulles could create 
a general air of achievement and convince the average 
American that a gentleman squire with a dispensation from 
long hours at the White House could nevertheless play an 
active role in world affairs. Mr St Laurent and President 
Ruiz Cortines—who speaks no English and appears to have 
been somewhat puzzled by the whole affair—obviously 
enjoyed their stay at one of America’s most distinguished 
holiday resorts. On leaving, the Prime Minister said: 
“It has been extremely nice.” But not even the keenest- 
eyed among Washington reporters have discovered just 
what was accomplished on the little summit in West 
Virginia, where there was no agenda and no communique. 

There are important problems in American-Canadian 
relations. Canada is restive in the face of the continually 
increasing role of American capital in its economic life. 
Ottawa has long been worried lest the disposal of American 
agricultural surpluses imperil Canada’s traditional export 
markets. On both sides of the border short-sighted pro- 
tectionism is making itself heard: Canada is planning to 
impose a heavy tax on the advertising revenue of American 
magazines appearing in Canadian editions; and, in the 
State of Maryland, American brewers are trying to prevent 
a firm under Canadian control from setting up a new 
brewery. American and Canadian hydro-electric and fish- 
ing interests are at odds over the best use of the waters of 
the Columbia and.other rivers. But the only concrete point 
to have emerged from the meeting is a re-affirmation of 
the sharp disagreement between the two countries over the 
recognition of Communist China and its admission to the 
United Nations. 

The conversations with Mexico appear to have touched 
vaguely on problems of migration and air traffic, the sale 
of surplus cotton and the availability of credit. The 
Mexican Foreign Minister brought with him a copy of 
Mr Eisenhower’s book, “ Crusade in Europe,” and obtained 
the author’s autograph. Apparently no commitments were 
made, either in the two-sided conversations or in the general 
talks on world affairs. But the whole conference may, in 
its way, have been a rehearsal for a more important exercise 
in diplomacy without tails—Mr Nehru’s visit in July. 


Communists in the Red 


HE strength of the Communist party of America has 
declined from 60,000 members in 1949 to some 
20,000 in 1956, and the Daily Worker sells only 9,000 
copies today compared with 14,000 in 1951. It has also 
been having a most embarrassing time trying to explain 
the latest attacks on the memory of Stalin. Last week, 
however, both the party and its newspaper received spec- 
tacular assistance from a somewhat unexpected quarter— 
the Internal Revenue Service. Agents occupied party and 
editorial premises in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. The Communists were accused 
of failing to pay income taxes and of refusing to co-operate 
with the Treasury by allowing access to their financial 
records. The immediate results of this seizure were a 
dramatic increase in the sales of the Daily Worker—whose 
editorial staff moved in with a sympathetic Yiddish daily— 
good publicity for the party, protests from some of 
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America’s foremost newspapers and defenders of civil 
liberties at this threat to the freedom of the -press, and 
disconcerted admissions by the Internal Revenue Service 
that its senior officials in Washington had been as surprised 
by the whole affair as the Communists themselves. 

The motives of Mr Donald Moysey, the recently 
appointed Director of Internal Revenue for the Lower 
Manhattan District, and the legal basis of his action are 
rather obscure. Claims and counter-claims are now loud 
and it looks as if the government will be in for long and 
costly litigation. The Daily Worker contends that it has 
continually operated in the red and is, therefore, not liable 
to income tax, and the Communist party can, argue that 
other political parties do not pay tax on the ground that 
they are non-profit organisations financed by individual 
contributions. The government, on the other hand, can 
claim that it cannot accept these arguments without seeing 
the books. These seem to be the real target of Mr 
Moysey’s ‘agents. They have impounded lists of sub- 
scribers to the Daily Worker and records of donations 
to the party, and government microfilm units work swiftly. 

American fellow-travellers, and many liberals as well, 
may remember last week as a black one. For in addition to 
Mr Moysey’s action—which proved a boon to Soviet propa- 
ganda—the government decided to bring numerous minor 
Communists to trial. But what will dismay them most 
is the Supreme Court’s decision upholding the validity of 
the Immunity Act passed by Congress in 1954. This pro- 
vides that in matters affecting national security a witness 
can be compelled to answer all questions if he is guaranteed 
immunity from any criminal prosecution arising out of his 
testimony. In effect, this means that a witness can no 
longer invoke the famous Fifth Amendment, which protects 
a man against self-incrimination, if the court decides that 
his testimony about himself or his associates is Worth more 
than the chance of convicting him. In their strong dissent, 
Justices Douglas and Black argued that a witness could 
be made immune from criminal prosecution but not from 
social infamy, loss of employment and denial of civil rights : 
the “ right of silence,” they said, must be beyond the reach 
of government. But in their narrow interpretation of the 
law, the majority of the Supreme Court have probably 
expressed public sentiment as well as providing the Depart- 
ment of Justice with a powerful weapon against some of 
the 200,000 Americans who, according to the head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, continue to aid “ the 
Communist conspiracy.” 


Battle Secrets 


N the Senate the immediate threat to this year’s foreign 
aid programme comes fromra constitutional controversy, 
arising indirectly out of the Administration’s willingness to 
let its Eufopean allies increase their trade with the Soviet 
Union and thus reduce their need for foreign aid. When 
in February it became clear, after Sir Anthony Eden’s visit 
to Washington, that the embargo on trade with Communist 
China was likely to be relaxed, the Senate’s Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee at once attempted to frustrate 
this proposal. It opened an inquiry into the earlier easing, 
in 1954, of restrictions on trade with Russia, designed to 
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show that this had resulted in strategic supplies be ng 
delivered to the Soviet Union by. countries receiving 
American aid ; this is illegal under the so-called Battle Ac: 
The allegations concentrated on British shipments of copper 
wire and metal-working machinery which, it was argued, 
were potentially of military value. 

' Soon, however, the committee ran head on into the 
Administration’s refusal to give details, in public session, 
of the 1954 negotiations and of the changes made in the 
controls. Then came weeks of hearings, during which 
leading officials firmly repeated this refusal and leading 
Senators, including several who usually take a_ liberal 
attitude towards other countries, refused in their turn to 
support the foreign aid programme unless they were given 
the details they wanted. Just before Easter, however, the 
committee withdrew and agreed to receive the information 
in secret session, as other committees had previously donc. 
But to this one member, Senator McCarthy, objected, and 
for this reason the committee decided that it could not 
guarantee that the documents would be kept secret. The 
deadlock therefore continued. 

At the root of the argument lies the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers, the right of the executive to deny legislators 
access to its day-to-day activities. But there are practical 
reasons for the denial in this particular case: the details of 
the 1954 negotiations show that there were disagreements 
among government officials on the extent of the relaxations : 
publication of the papers would give the Russians informa- 
tion about allied deficiencies and about allied knowledge of 
Soviet difficulties ; finally, these trade controls depend upon 
the voluntary co-operation of other countries, which insist 
on secrecy. To all this the Senators reply that if, as they 
believe, “astounding” concessions were made by the 
United States when the lists were revised in 1954, then the 
American public has a right to know. | But so far the 
American public has taken little interest in the controversy. 


Buses Uncaught 


Montgomery, Alabama 

7* Montgomery, capital of Alabama and first capital of the 

Confederacy, with an excellent record for harmonious 
race relations, the Negroes are still boycotting the buses. 
Nothing has been settled by the conviction of their spokes- 
man, the Reverend Martin Luther King, under an old and 
forgotten law originally directed against tradé unions, for 
conspiring “ without just cause or legal excuse ” to deprive 
the bus company of its business. If anything the case has 
stiffened the Negrées’ solidarity. Before December 5th 
they provided the buses with three quarters of their 
passengers. Since then they have gone to and from work 
on their feet or by using an elaborate system of car pools. 
The trial has not deprived them of leadership, since Dr 
King, who was fined $500 and a similar amount in costs, has 
appealed and the cases of the 89 other Negroes indicted 
with him have been postponed until this appeal is settled ; 
among them are 24 other clergymen and many of the mos! 
respected people in the Negro community. At the normal 
pace of American justice it could be a matter of years before 
the final decision and few doubt that the verdict will be 


overturned eventually by the United States Supreme Court. 
if not b=fore- 
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It was coincidence which brought the case of Miss 
Autherine Lucy, the Negro student admitted and expelled 
from the University of Alabama, to a head at the same time 
as the bus boycott was taken to court, under the pressure 


of the frustrated whites in Montgomery. The two incidents, 


which, much to its embarrassment and resentment, have 
made Alabama the centre of national curiosity, had only one 
‘eature in common. The Negroes were pushing demands, 
backed up. by their own legal talent, instead of using what 
is sometimes called “ the old psychology,” that is, wheedling 
boons from the whites. But the bus boycott was not a test 
case planned, like that of Miss Lucy, to break down the 
principle of segregation ; it was an attempt to get satisfac- 
von from the bus company “within the framework of 
segregation ” for specific, long-resented grievances. 
During. Dr King’s. trial there were many moments of 
pathos as his battery of eight Negro lawyers sought 
to prove “ just cause ” for spurning the buses. One Negro 
matron after another, sad, pert, pretty and wrinkled, told 
her story of bullying and insult at the hands of the white 
bus drivers. As segregation is interpreted in Montgomery, 
the ten seats in the front of the bus are reserved for whites, 
the ten in the back for Negroes. Riding into town at rush 
hours from the predominantly coloured district Negroes 
frequently have to stand, when the centre and rear of the 
bus are full, yet the front ten seats are left empty. More 
mortifying still, the driver has arbitrary power over the 
unreserved centre section ; he may at his whim let Negroes 
sit there but, if whites enter and their reserved seats are 
filled, he may order Negroes to move to the rear. 


* 


The boycott has astonished everybody by its success, 
Negroes as well as whites. It is true that Negro organisa- 
tion in Montgomery did not spring out of nothing. For 
years there had been a network of betterment societies— 
the Progressive Democratic Association, the Civic Federa- 
tion, the Co-ordinating Council, the Women’s Political 
League—and that there was a tradition of militancy in some 
of the Negro churches. This was the case with the Dexter 
Avenue Baptistry to whose cure Dr King came eighteen 
months ago, a rather exclusive Negro church, pushing up 
its distinctive steeple defiantly at the very foot of the Capitol 
building where Jefferson Davis took the oath as the first 
and only Confederate President. The main innovation of 
the young northern-educated intellectual has been his 
passionate emphasis on non-violence and the creative power 
of unrequited love. Nevertheless, despite these stirrings, 
which went unreported outside the closed Negro world, 
there was little reason for white people to doubt what their 
cooks and waiters told them, that race relations were serene 
and that coloured folk were happy as they were. 

It is doubtful if this would have changed had it not been 
for the coming to the boil of the resentment against the 
northern-owned bus company which, to do justice to other 
Alabamian cities, seems to have been singularly clumsy in 
handling its problem of segregation. The arrest of a highly 
respected Negro woman for refusing to move out of her 
seat struck an immediate chord throughout the whole com- 
munity. Mimeographed sheets calling for a one-day boycott 
were sent out by one of the Negro organisations ; the report 
of this printed in the Advertiser broyght a mass response 
that was ninety-five. per cent effective. It was the success 
of this token protest on December 5th which gave the move- 
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ment its impetus. That night the first of the extraordinary 
mass church meetings was held ; it was decided to give up 
patronising the buses indefinitely until three demands were 


_M™et: more courtesy, the seating of passengers on a first 


come, first served basis, with whites entering at the frent 
and Negroes at the back, and the hiring of Negro drivers 
for the predominantly coloured routes. 

A fresh organisation was formed, the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, to cut across all previous factions, 
with the leadership entrusted to the clergy, because they 
would provide the best educated spokesmen and because 
they were the most immune from. economic reprisals. 
At first there was some attempt at mediation and 
negotiations took place. The seating arrangements of the 
type the Negroes want already. operate successfully 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and even in Mobile, Alabama, 
which comes under the same state segregation laws 
as Montgomery. But now communications have ceased 
between the leaders of the two races. Although there is 
uneasiness in Montgomery, there is no hint of racial 
violence. Twice a week, amid spirituals and “ pep talks,” 
the coloured masses packing a Negro church are whipped up 
into intensely emotional dedication to passive resistance, 
love and calm. “ Are you tired of walking ? ” the preacher 
will shout, and when the expected “ No” floods back, then 
comes the sought-for reassurance: “ We are not walking 
alone, because Jesus is walking with us.” But the leaders 
are practical men ; their people do not have to walk. The 
car pick-up system, working through Negro churches, shops, 
parking lots and garages, functions with American efficiency 
throughout the day. 

The cooks and waiters, who shout back “ Yes, Lord” as 
something is released within them by the preacher’s words, 
still tell their white employers that they are against the boy- 
cott. Many whites still believe them, confirming their con- 
viction that sinister outside forces must be at work. The 
best hope is that with the Negroes continuing month after 
month to display a calm discipline no one had expected of 
them, people will come to see that when the dialogue 
between the races is resumed, it cannot be in the language 
of paternalism. Unhappily, because local politicians are 
exploiting the issue, things are likely to get worse in 
Alabama before they get better. 


Boom in God’s Children 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE American tendency to think in economic terms has 
produced the phrase “religious boom,” suggesting 

that the current religious revival is a factor in the economy 
of abundance and that consumers’ souls are burgeoning at 
the same rate as their incomes. But the designation does 
more justice to the vigour of American religion than to its 
extraordinary diversity and adaptability. Given colloquial 
expression in juke box hymns and praying dolls, and in a 
new comic strip, religious themes also monopolise the lists 
of best-selling books, and.are the subject of serious analysis 
by psychiatrists and theologians. The new spirit permeates 
social, economic and political life, and adapts itself to the 
requirements of each. The consequent dilution of the 
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messages of the Bible and the pulpit brings anguished 
charges from many of the clergy that the revival has 
spawned an unparallelled increase in secularism and “ rank 
religiosity.” American churches have often been accused 
of over-eagerness, but it should be remembered that, because 
of the constitutional principle of separation of church and 
state, they must depend for both members and financial 
support on energetic evangelism. This effort results in their 
acquiring the hues of the American way of life: how much 
they also shape this way of life is a matter of widespread 
debate. 

The religion of the average American has usually been 
highly personal and as solidly planted as the grass roots. 
Neither the statistics nor the din of “ tinkling cymbals and 
sounding brass” of thé current revival can be taken as an 
adequate measure of this basic layer, which continues to 
show through with remarkable persistence. Some clues 
to the breadth and depth of the “boom,” however, can 
be found in the annual statistics of the National Council 
of Churches, the principal Protestant body in America, and 
in the public opinion polls. Church membership has grown 
from a mere 20 per cent of the population a hundred years 
ago to 60.3 per cent in 1954, with an impressive surge 
after 1940, since when the rate of increase has almost 
tripled. A considerably larger number of people than are 
claimed on the church rolls consider themselves affiliated. 
Still another unmeasurable group holds profound religious 
beliefs, but is unable to subscribe to the organised doctrine 
of any.particular denomination. If the polls can be. trusted, 
95 per cent of Americans believe in a God, 90 per cent pray 
occasionally, and a growing 76 per cent believe in an after- 
life, although less than 5 per cent admit to having any fear 
of hell. They are buying a record number of copies of the 
Bible, which four-fifths of them believe to be divine revela- 
tion, but only 35 per cent can name the four Gospels. Their 
respect for religious leaders has more than doubled since 
1942, while the prestige of both political and business 
leaders has plummetted. 


* 


The three major American. churches have historically 
played a part in providing the Americanised grandson of 
the immigrant with a social identity and heritage, and in 
the process have been transformed into thoroughly American 
institutions. Today, the rootless migrant to the suburbs 
secures an identity through joining a church and simul- 
taneously acquires guarantees of culture, patriotism, and 
social acceptance. The Protestant church (to which 35.3 
per cent of the population belongs) most nearly reflects the 
class and political structure of American society and the 
Anglo-Saxén cultural ideal. The Roman Catholic church 
(16.1 per cent) has-a preponderance of working-class 
members, and the Jewish congregation (approximately 3.5 
per cent) of professional and business people. While there 
are growing rivalries between the three religious communi- 
ties, together they have the net effect of representing and 
reinforcing the “ American way of life,” which has been 
called the “ operative faith of the.American people.” 

This “ American religion” has recently invaded a new 
missionary field: American industry.is in the procéss of 
“getting religion.” Evidence of this is the growing 
articulateness of businessmen on “spiritual values ”— 
“ skyhooks ” .to .give meaning to work and incentives to 
production—and ‘their practical interest in churches as 
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institutions. Acting on the thesis that “Standard Oil 
produces oil and the church produces a way ie... 
and thought, but they both have production problems,” the 
American Institute of Management undertook a “ manage- 
ment audit ” of the Roman Catholic Church and, in January, 
reported that its efficiency rating was only two points below 
the 90 per cent of Standard Oil of New Jersey. Thirty-two 
conclusions were drawn: from this for American business 
managements to use in promoting both production and 
morale. An increasing numiber of companies are employing 
“ industrial chaplains,” and young executives are learning 
to pray before business conferences. In mid-April the 
National Conference Study on Church and Economic Life 
will bring together religious and business leaders to examine 
the sited of “ the Christian conscience and the economy 
of abundance,” to try to find out-why people who have so 
much are getting so little real satisfaction from it. 

A manifestation of the effect of religion on politics is 
to be found in the new prayer room recently installed under 
the dome of Congress. Now every political speech 
insists on virtue and spiritual values. The religious prin- 
ciple in international relations is recognised by the constant 
use of the phrase “ atheistic Communism,” which rouses 
sympathy in the mid-western Bible belt where those with 
isolationist tendencies equate Soviet Communism with the 
Devil. The Reverend Billy Graham has told Congressmen 
that Christianity is the necessary “intellectual answer to 
Communism,” and the President has urged that from every 
pulpit should be spread the doctrine that the present 
struggle is one of “ atheism against some kind of religion.” 

While the average American is taking his religion where 
he finds it, many people worry that his soul is in jeopardy 
from the blandishments of the “ hucksters ” of religion. Dr 
Graham directs his twentieth-century evangelism quite 
frankly to the large proportion of the population who have 
the literacy of a twelve-year-old in religious matters and is 
sending streams of “ converts ” back to their own churches. 
More insidious is the so-called “ cult of reassurance,” com- 
bining religion with the magic touch of psychiatry, and now 
epitomised by Dr Norman Vincent Peale’s “ Power of 
Positive Thinking ” (176 weeks on the best-seller list). Dr 
Peale, in the style of a “ lonely hearts ” columnist, promises 
happiness and success in everything from traffic jams to 
the hotel business by simple rules for prayer and the 
elimination of negative thoughts—“ say ‘I believe’ three 
times every morning on arising.” He has a powerful 
attraction for the middle class, many of whom are suffering 
the pangs of upward adjustment economically and socially. 
Condemned by the intellectuals for selling a patent medicine 
type of Christianity, without the essential doctrines of 
original sin, repentance and salvation through grace, he 
answers his critics indirectly with the suggestion that 
“ cynics” should “ live abundantly.” These same “ cynics,” 
however, Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr Paul Tillich and an 
increasing number of enthusiastic followers in universities, 
particularly in the recently expanded School of Divinity 
at Harvard, are giving substance to the revival by examining 
the role of Christian theology in modern life. 

An American religion which is to appeal to 160 million 
people is bound to be vague and often superficial, but it 
does not follow that it cannot be sincere and even fervent. 
President Eisenhower, who personifies so much of present- 
day America, seems also to typify its-religion ; the simplicity 
of his faith, though deplored by the sophisticated, is appar- 
ently an inspiration rather than an opiate to the people. 
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It costs no more to fly 
TGA via Montreal 


En route to New York? Why 
not stop overand see Montreal ? 
It costs no more with TCA! 


OVERNIGHT TO MONTREAL 
AND TORONTO 


Travel TCA and you travel in 
the roomy comfort of luxurious 
SUPER Constellations — with 
your choice of First Class or 
‘Tourist accommodation. By 
TCA, Canada is only a night’s 
journey from London or Glasgow 
—you can fly direct to Montreal 
or to Toronto, Within Canada, 
too, you can now enjoy Viscount 
travel across Canada to Vancouver 
or the Pacific Coast. And there’s 
no need to change airlines if you 
are bound for New York and 
other great U.S. cities. 

Ask your Travel Agent for full 


details, 


MOST COMFORTABLE EVER 


The First Class accommodation 
aboard TCA Super Constella- 
tions is the most luxurious ever 
offered to air line passengers. 
The fully-reclining Siesta seats, 
the separate Club Lounge — 
where you can drop in for a 
change of scene—put TCA 
comfort in a class by itself. 








TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, and Glasgow 
Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, and the Caribbean 
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2 oz. tin 9/Id 


To open, simply remov 
ci po ber oak 


Unfailingly fresh 


Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut is once again supplied in the familiar 
pocket tin, vacuum sealed, which means that 
absolute freshness is retained and enjoyment 
assured whenever you buy it. 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
‘The choice for a lifetime’ 
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Uhat you 
should know 


The best brandy comes from 
Cognac. The finest Cognac 
comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts in ° 
the centre of Cognac. All 


Remy Martin Cognac is made 


from grapes grown exclusively 
in these two areas. That is why , 
people ask for Remy Martin * 
and are never disappointed, *"" 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Democrats in Doubt 


Washington, D.C. 

NDERNEATH the excitement of the present series 

of primary elections, the factors which will really 
determine who obtains the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation are beginning to emerge. There are three of them: 
how much support the various candidates have among the 
voters generally ; how much support they have within the 
party organisation ; and the course of the controversy over 
racial segregation. The way these three interact on one 
another will govern the final decision when the Democratic 
National Convention meets at Chicago in August to choose 
the man to run against President Eisenhower. 

As a result of his victories in elections already held, 
and his likely victories in at least some of those still ahead, 
the balance of popular support will lie principally on the 
side of Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. Officials of 
the national party organisation, as things stand at present, 
are expected to put their weight chiefly on the side of Mr 
Adlai Stevenson, the presidential nominee in 1952. But 
all candidates will feel the effect of whatever position the 
party takes in the end on the question of racial segregation 
in publicly financed schools. If the official platform 
endorses a vigorous enforcement of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against segregation, the party will in effect have 
decided to try to win the election in the North, and to 
leave the South to go its own way, even if this means 
a third party as it did in 1948. That decision would 
favour the nomination of Governor Averell Harriman, of 
New York, a long-standing advocate of racial integration. 
Expert politicians dismiss the newspaper talk of “ dark 
horse” candidates such as Senator Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, and Governor 
Frank Lausche, of Ohio, with the comment that “ the type 
appears to be a vanishing one.” 

Senator Kefauver has behind him his victories in the 
primary in New Hampshire, where Mr Stevenson was not 
a direct contender on the Democratic ballot, and in 
Minngsota, where he and Mr Stevenson met head-on. He 
is now picking up strength in elections in other states— 
Wisconsin among them—where Mr Stevenson is not 
entered ; and Mr Stevenson is trying to collect some similar 
victories, in Illinois, for example. They meet again in 
Florida on May 29th for an important test, and round off 
their series in California on June 5th in what may be a 
make-or-break event for Mr Stevenson. 

The primary elections, which by any logical standard are 
a most unsatisfactory reflection of voting opinion, have 
given Mr Stevenson a vexing problem. They are held in 
only 17 out of the 48 states ; elsewhere the delegates are 





appointed in various ways. The rules in each primary 
are different, but the general purpose is to enable the 
voters to express their preference among their party’s presi- 
dential possibilities and to choose delegates to their party’s 
nominating convention. If Mr Kefauver swept all the 
primaries he has entered (about a dozen) he would collect 
the ‘votes of only about 275 delegates, while at the Demo- 
cratic convention, 687 votes, one more than half the total 
voting strength, are needed for nomination. But a winner 
in the primaries gains the reputation of being attractive 
to the voters, while a loser looks like a poor contender 
against the mass appeal of Mr Eisenhower. The politicians 
attach great importance to this. So, if Mr Stevenson’s 
support among the party leaders is not to-be undermined, 


he has no choice but to engage Mr Kefauver in the 
primaries. 


* 


In Minnesota, Mr Stevenson tried to do this with one 
hand, showing his distaste for the contest. Apart from 
again arguing that farm prices should be supported by ihe 
government at high, fixed levels, he offered nothing. He 
made few opportunities for rubbing elbows with voters, and 
scamped the opportunities he had. Senator Kefauver shook 
hands with tens of thousands of people, and advocated 
even higher farm supports. He gave the illusion, at least, 
of being ready and willing to do something about every 
single problem the voters have. 

But the flood of votes for Mr Kefauver in Minnesota 
came from a mixture of sources. Some Republican farmers 
were protesting against existing agricultural policies. Some 
Republican voters wanted to embarrass the local Democratic 
leaders, and some to check Mr Stevenson, who seemed to 
be the foremost Democratic candidate. If the primary 
had been restricted to Democrats, with no Republicans 
allowed to vote in it, Mr Stevenson might have defeated 
Mr Kefauver. As it was, Mr Kefauver can persuasively 
claim to have shown great popular appeal. Heeding the 
warning, Mr Stevenson, on a preliminary visit to California 
soon after, strolled the streets shaking hands, but his rather 
transparent imitation did not wholly come off. 

In Wisconsin this week Senator Kefauver maintained 
his vote-getting record but not without blemish. He was 
unopposed in the Democratic primary and in the Republican 
President Eisenhower had no serious opposition. The iwo 
elections therefore pitted Mr Kefauver against the President 
in a popularity test. The President got better than §5 per 
cent of the total vote cast in the two primaries, compared 
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with the 61 per cent of the total vote which he won in 
Wisconsin in the actual election contest against Mr Steven- 
son in 1952. It is also significant that the Republican vote 
showed a startling drop in three farm districts, one rich 
one in southwest Wisconsin and two poor ones in the 
northwest. But Mr Kefauver showed surprising weakness 
in the big city, Milwaukee, where the Republican share of 
the vote leaped upward. This is attributed to the Presi- 
dent’s personal popularity, and his appeal for the wives of 
working men as well as for the rank and file of the labour 
movement. To some Republicans it also meant that trade 
unionists refused to follow their leaders in opposing the 
President. 

Mr Stevenson’s solid strength centres round a dozen 
Democratic Governors, each of whom heads his party in 
his state. If each could guarantee his whole state delega- 
tion, Mr Stevenson could count on about 400 delegates ; 
but it is here that wavering develops when Mr Kefauver 
wins primaries. The Governors then have to fight even to 
keep their delegations “uncommitted,” to prevent them 
from deserting Mr Stevenson altogether. This uncertainty 
is found on an even larger scale among the hundreds of 
delegates not yet pledged to either Mr Stevenson or Mr 
Kefauver. 

If Mr Stevenson can win both the Florida and California 
primaries, or perhaps only the California one, he can still 
look strong enough as a presidential candidate to attract 
the uncommitted delegations. If Mr Kefauver wins, it will 
be hard for the convention, with the whole country watch- 
ing on its television screens, to deny him the nomination. 
The party leaders are nevertheless determined to do so. 
To them, he is guilty of putting his presidential ambitions 
above the party wellbeing. The Southerners flatly reject 
him, a Tennesseean, as a renegade who backs the Supreme 
Court on racial integration. From Mr Kefauver, the con- 
vention would turn first to Mr Stevenson. But if he had 
consistently failed in primaries, it would look further for 
“ someone to win with.” It would find Governor Harriman 
in battle position, bulwarked by New York’s huge dele- 
gation, with concealed reserves elsewhere. 

What happens at such a moment may well depend on 
the segregation issue. If all or most of the southern dele- 
gates have stayed put, the convention will reject Governor 
Harriman, who believes that the schools should be integrated 
speedily and with maximum encouragement from the 
federal government. In these circumstances, the conven- 
tion would probably come. back to Mr Stevenson, since he 
offers the best hope of unifying the party. But if the 
Southerners have been driven out by the segregation argu- 
ment, Governor Harriman would realise the benefits of his 
calculated extremism. 


Small Summit 


HEN he invited President Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 
W and Mr Louis St Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
to meet him for an informal, neighbourly conference in the 
last week of March, President Eisenhower was clearly bent 
on disproving Sir Harold Nicolson’s dictum that diplomacy 
“ should be a disagreeable business.” He was also demon- 
strating that his special formula of good golf, warm smiles, 
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excellent dinners and discourses by Mr Dulles could create 
a general air of achievement and convince the average 
American that a gentleman squire with a dispensation from 
long hours at the White House could nevertheless play an 
active role in world affairs. Mr St Laurent and President 
Ruiz Cortines—who speaks no English and appears to have 
been somewhat puzzled by the whole affair—obviously 
enjoyed their stay at one of America’s most distinguished 
holiday resorts. On leaving, the Prime Minister said: 
“It has been extremely nice.” But not even the keenest- 
eyed among Washington reporters have discovered just 
what was accomplished on the little summit in West 
Virginia, where there was no agenda and no communique. 

There are important problems in American-Canadian 
relations. Canada is restive in the face of the continually 
increasing role of American capital in its economic life. 
Ottawa has long been worried lest the disposal of American 
agricultural surpluses imperil Canada’s traditional export 
markets. On both sides of the border short-sighted pro- 
tectionism is making itself heard: Canada is planning to 
impose a heavy tax on the advertising revenue of American 
Magazines appearing in Canadian editions; and, in the 
State of Maryland, American brewers are trying to prevent 
a firm under Canadian control from setting up a new 
brewery. American and Canadian hydro-electric and fish- 
ing interests are at odds over the best use of the waters of 
the Columbia and.other rivers. But the only concrete point 
to have emerged from the meeting is a re-affirmation of 
the sharp disagreement between the two countries over the 
recognition of Communist China and its admission to the 
United Nations. 

The conversations with Mexico appear to have touched 
vaguely on problems of migration and air traffic, the sale 
of surplus cotton and the availability of credit. The 
Mexican Foreign Minister brought with him a copy of 
Mr Eisenhower’s book, “ Crusade in Europe,” and obtained 
the author’s autograph. Apparently no commitments were 
made, either in the two-sided conversations or in the general 
talks on world affairs. But the whole conference may, in 
its way, have been a rehearsal for a more important exercise 
in diplomacy without tailsa—Mr Nehru’s visit in July. 


Communists in the Red 


HE strength of the Communist party of America has 
declined from 60,000 members in 1949 to some 
20,000 in 1956, and the Daily Worker sells only 9,000 
copies today compafed with 14,000 in 1951. It has also 
been having a most embarrassing time trying to explain 
the latest attacks on the memory of Stalin. Last week, 
however, both the party and its newspaper received spec- 
tacular assistance from a somewhat unexpected quarter— 
the Internal Revenue Service. Agents occupied party and 
editorial premises in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. The Communists were accused 
of failing to pay income taxes and of refusing to co-operate 
with the Treasury by allowing access to their financial 
records. The immediate results of this seizure were a 
dramatic increase in the sales of the Daily Worker—whose 
editorial staff moved in with a sympathetic Yiddish daily— 
good publicity for the party, protests from some of 
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America’s foremost newspapers and defenders of civil 
liberties at this threat to the freedom of the press, and 
disconcerted admissions by the Internal Revenue Service 
that its senior officials in Washington had been as surprised 
by the whole affair as the Communists themselves. 

The motives of Mr Donald Moysey, the recently 
appointed Director of Internal Revenue for the Lower 
Manhattan District, and the legal basis of his action are 
rather obscure. Claims and counter-claims are now loud 
and it looks as if the government will be in for long and 
costly litigation. The Daily Worker contends that it has 
continually operated in the red and is, therefore, not liable 
to income tax, and the Communist party can argue that 
other political parties do not pay tax on the ground that 
they are non-profit organisations financed by individual 
contributions. The government, on the other hand, can 
claim that it cannot accept these arguments without seeing 
the books. These seem to be the real target of Mr 
Moysey’s agents. They have impounded lists of sub- 
scribers to the Daily Worker and records of donations 
to the party, and government microfilm units work swiftly. 

American fellow-travellers, and many liberals as well, 
may remember last week as a black one. For in addition to 
Mr Moysey’s action—which proved a boon to Soviet propa- 
ganda—the government decided to bring numerous minor 
Communists to trial. But what will dismay them most 
is the Supreme Court’s decision upholding the validity of 
the Immunity Act passed by Congress in 1954. This pro- 
vides that in matters affecting national security a witness 
can be compelled to answer all questions if he is guaranteed 
immunity from any criminal prosecution arising out of his 
testimony. In effect, this means that a witness can no 
longer invoke the famous Fifth Amendment, which protects 
a man against self-incrimination, if the court decides that 
his testimony about himself or his associates is worth more 
than the chance of convicting him. In their strong dissent, 
Justices Douglas and Black argued that a witness could 
be made immune from criminal prosecution but not from 
social infamy, loss of employment and denial of civil rights: 
the “ right of silence,” they said, must be beyond the reach 
of government. But in their narrow interpretation of the 
law, the majority of the Supreme Court have probably 
expressed public sentiment as well as providing the Depart- 
ment of Justice with a powerful weapon against some of 
the 200,000 Americans who, according to the head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, continue to aid “ the 
Communist conspiracy.” 


Battle Secrets 


N the Senate the immediate threat to this year’s foreign 
aid programme comes from a constitutional controversy, 
arising indirectly out of the Administration’s willingness to 
l¢t its Eufopean allies increase their trade with the Soviet 
Union and thus reduce their need for foreign aid. When 
in February it became clear, after Sir Anthony Eden’s visit 
to Washington, that the embargo on trade with Communist 
China was likely to be relaxed, the Senate’s Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee at once attempted to frustrate 
this proposal. It opened an inquiry into the earlier easing, 
is 19$4, Of restrictions on trade with Russia, designed to 
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show that this had resulted in strategic supplies being 
delivered to the Soviet Union by. countries receiving 
American aid ; this is illegal under the so-called Battle Act. 
The allegations concentrated on British shipments of copper 
wire and metal-working machinery which, it was argued, 
were potentially of military value. 

Soon, however, the committee ran head on into the 
Administration’s refusal to give details, in public session, 
of the 1954 negotiations and of the changes made in the 
controls. Then came weeks of hearings, during which 
leading officials firmly repeated this refusal and leading 
Senators, including several who usually take a_ liberal 
attitude towards other countries, refused in their turn to 
support the foreign aid programme unless they were given 
the details they wanted. Just before Easter, however, the 
committee withdrew and agreed to receive the information 
in secret session, as other committees had previously done. 
But to this one member, Senator McCarthy, objected, and 
for this reason the committee decided that it could not 
guarantee that the documents would be kept secret. The 
deadlock therefore continued. 

At the root of the argument lies the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers, the right of the executive to deny legislators 
access to its day-to-day activities. But there are practical 
reasons for the denial in this particular case: the details of 
the 1954 negotiations show that there were disagreements 
among government officials on the extent of the relaxations ; 
publication of the papers would give the Russians informa- 
tion about allied deficiencies and about allied knowledge of 
Soviet difficulties ; finally, these trade controls depend upon 
the voluntary co-operation of other countries, which insist 
on secrecy. To all this the Senators reply that if, as they 
believe, “astounding” concessions were made by the 
United States when the lists were revised in 1954, then the 
American public has a right to know. | But so far the 
American public has taken little interest in the controversy. 


Buses Uncaught 


Montgomery, Alabama 

ey Montgomery, capital of Alabama and first capital of the 

Confederacy, with an excellent record for harmonious 
race relations, the Negroes are still boycotting the buses. 
Nothing has been settled by the conviction of their spokes- 
man, the Reverend Martin Luther King, under an old and 
forgotten law originally directed against trade unions, for 
conspiring “ without just cause or legal excuse ” to deprive 
the bus company of its business. If anything the case has 
stiffened the Negroes’ solidarity. Before December 5th 
they provided the buses with three quarters of their 
passengers. Since then they have gone to and from work 
on their feet or by using an elaborate system of car pools. 
The trial has not deprived them of leadership, since Dr 
King, who was fined $500 and a similar amount in costs, has 
appealed and the cases of the 89 other Negroes indicted 
with him have been postponed until this appeal is settled ; 
among them are 24 other clergymen and many of the most 
respected people in the Negro community. At the normal 
pace of American justice it could be a matter of years before 
the final decision and few doubt that the verdict will be 


overturned eventually by the United States Supreme Court, 
if not b-fore. 
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It was coincidence which brought the case of Miss 
Autherine Lucy, the Negro student admitted and expelled 
from the University of Alabama, to a head at the same time 
as the bus boycott was taken to court, under the pressure 
of the frustrated whites in Montgomery. The two incidents, 
which, much to its embarrassment and resentment, have 
made Alabama the centre of national curiosity, had only one 
feature in common. The Negroes were pushing demands, 
backed up by their own legal talent, instead of using what 
is sometimes called “ the old psychology,” that is, wheedling 
boons from the whites. But the bus boycott was not a test 
case planned, like that of Miss Lucy, to break down the 
principle of segregation ; it was an attempt to get satisfac- 
tion from the bus company “within the framework of 
segregation” for specific, long-resented grievances. 

During .Dr King’s trial there were many moments of 
pathos as his battery of eight Negro lawyers sought 
to prove “ just cause ” for spurning the buses. One Negro 
matron after another, sad, pert, pretty and wrinkled, told 
her story of bullying and insult at the hands of the white 
bus drivers. As segregation is interpreted in Montgomery, 
the ten seats in the front of the bus are reserved for whites, 
the ten in the back for Negroes. Riding into town at rush 
hours from the predominantly coloured district Negroes 
frequently have to stand, when the centre and rear of the 
bus are full, yet the front ten seats are left empty. More 
mortifying still, the driver has arbitrary power over the 
unreserved centre section ; he may at his whim let Negroes 
sit there but, if whites enter and their reserved seats are 
filled, he may order Negroes to move to the rear. 


* 


The boycott has astonished everybody by its success, 


Negroes as well as whites. It is true that Negro organisa- 


tion in Montgomery did not spring out of nothing. For 
years there had been a network of betterment societies— 
the Progressive Democratic Association, the Civic Federa- 
tion, the Co-ordinating Council, the Women’s Political 
League—and that there was a tradition of militancy in some 
of the Negro churches. This was the case with the Dexter 
Avenue Baptistry to whose cure Dr King came eighteen 
months ago, a rather exclusive Negro church, pushing up 
its distinctive steeple defiantly at the very foot of the Capitol 
building where Jefferson Davis took the oath as the first 
and only Confederate President. The main innovation of 
the young northern-educated intellectual has been his 
passionate emphasis on non-violence and the creative power 
of unrequited love. Nevertheless, despite these stirrings, 
which went unreported outside the closed Negro world, 
there was little reason for white people to doubt what their 
cooks and waiters told them, that race relations were serene 
and that coloured folk were happy as they were. 

It is doubtful if this would have changed had it not been 
for the coming to the boil of the resentment against the 
northern-owned bus company which, to do justice to other 
Alabamian cities, seems to have been singularly clumsy in 
handling its problem of segregation. The arrest of a highly 
respected Negro woman for refusing to move out of her 
seat struck an immediate chord throughout the whole com- 
munity. Mimeographed sheets calling for a one-day boycott 
were sent out by one of the Negro organisations ; the report 
of this printed in the Advertiser broyght a mass response 
that was ninety-five per cent effective. It was the success 
of this token protest on December 5th which gave the move- 
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ment its impetus. That night the first of the extraordinary 
mass church meetings was held ; it was decided to give up 
patronising the buses indefinitely until three demands were 
met: more courtesy, the seating of passengers on a first 
come, first served basis, with whites entering at the frent 
and Negroes at the back, and the hiring of Negro drivers 
for the predominantly coloured routes. 

A fresh organisation was formed, the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, to cut across all previous factions, 
with the leadership entrusted to the clergy, because they 
would provide the best educated spokesmen and because 
they were the most immune from. economic reprisals. 
At first there was some attempt at mediation and 
negotiations took place. The seating arrangements of the 
type the Negroes want already. operate successfully 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and even in Mobile, Alabama, 
which comes under the same state segregation laws 
as Montgomery. But now communications have ceased 
between the leaders of the two races. Although there is 
uneasiness in Montgomery, there is no hint of racial 
violence. Twice a week, amid spirituals and “ pep talks,” 
the coloured masses packing a Negro church are whipped up 
into intensely emotional dedication to passive resistance, 
love and calm. “ Are you tired of walking ? ” the preacher 
will shout, and when the expected “ No ” floods back, then 
comes the sought-for reassurance: “We are not walking 
alone, because Jesus is walking with us.” But the leaders 
are practical men ; their people do not have to walk. . The 
car pick-up system, working through Negro churches, shops, 
parking lots and garages, functions with American efficiency 
throughout the day. 

The cooks and waiters, who shout back “ Yes, Lord” as 
something is released within them by the preacher’s words, 
still tell their white employers that they are against the boy- 
cott. Many whites still believe them, confirming their con- 
viction that sinister outside forces must be at work. The 
best hope is that with the Negroes continuing month after 
month to display a calm discipline no one had expected of 
them, people will come to see that when the dialogue 
between the races is resumed, it cannot be in the language 
of paternalism. Unhappily, because local politicians are 
exploiting the issue, things are likely to get worse in 
Alabama before they get better. 


Boom in God’s Children 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE American tendency to think in economic terms has 
produced the phrase “religious boom,” suggesting 

that the current religious revival is a factor in the economy 
of abundance and that consumers’ souls are burgeoning at 
the same rate as their incomes. But the designation does 
more justice to the vigour of American religion than to its 
extraordinary diversity and adaptability. Given colloquial 
expression in juke box hymns and praying dolls, and in a 
new comic strip, religious themes also monopolise the lists 
of best-selling books, and.are the subject of serious analysis 
by psychiatrists and theologians. The new spirit permeates 
social, economic and political life, and adapts itself to the 
requirements of each. The consequent dilution of the 
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messages of the Bible and the pulpit brings anguished 
charges from many of the clergy that the revival has 
spawned an unparallelled increase in secularism and “ rank 
religiosity.” American churches have often been accused 
of over-eagerness, but it should be remembered that, because 
of the constitutional principle of separation of church and 
state, they must depend for both members and financial 
support on energetic evangelism. This effort results in their 
acquiring the hues of the American way of life: how much 
they also shape this way of life is a matter of widespread 
debate. 

The religion of the average American has usually been 
highly personal and as solidly planted as the grass roots. 
Neither the statistics nor the din of “ tinkling cymbals and 
sounding brass” of the current revival can be taken as an 
adequate measure of this basic layer, which continues to 
show through with remarkable persistence. Some clues 
to the breadth and depth of the “boom,” however, can 
be found in the annual statistics of the National Council 
of Churches, the principal Protestant body in America, and 
in the public opinion polls. Church membership has grown 
from a mere 20 per cent of the population a hundred years 
ago to 60.3 per cent in 1954, with an impressive surge 
after 1940, since when the rate of increase has almost 
tripled. A considerably larger number of people than are 
claimed on the church rolls consider themselves affiliated. 
Still another unmeasurable group holds profound religious 
beliefs, but is unable to subscribe to the organised doctrine 
of any.particular denomination. If the polls can be trusted, 
95 per cent of Americans believe in a God, 90 per cent pray 
occasionally, and a growing 76 per cent believe in an after- 
life, although less than 5 per cent admit to having any fear 
of hell. They are buying a record number of copies of the 
Bible, which four-fifths of them believe to be divine revela- 
tion, but only 35 per cent can name the four Gospels. Their 
respect for religious leaders has more than doubled since 
1942, while the prestige of both political and business 
leaders has plummetted. 


* 


The three major American churches have historically 
played a part in providing the Americanised grandson of 
the immigrant with a social identity and heritage, and in 
the process have been transformed into thoroughly American 
institutions. Today, the rootless migrant to the suburbs 
secures an identity through joining a church and simul- 
taneously acquires guarantees of culture, patriotism, and 
social acceptance. The Protestant church (to which 35.3 
per cent of the population belongs) most nearly reflects the 
class and political structure of American society and the 
Anglo-Sax6n cultural ideal. The Roman Catholic church 
(16.1 per cent) has a preponderance of working-class 
members, and the Jewish congregation (approximately 3.5 
per cent) of professional and business people. While there 
are growing rivalries between the three religious communi- 
ties, together they have the net effect of representing and 
reinforcing the “ American way of life,” which has been 
called the “ operative faith of the. American people.” 

This “ American religion” has recently invaded a new 
missionary field: American industry-is in the process of 
“ getting religion.” Evidence of this is the growing 
articulateness of businessmen on “spiritual values ”— 
“ skyhooks ” .to.give meaning to work and incentives to 
production—and ‘their practical interest in churches as 
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institutions. Acting on the thesis that “Standard Oil 
produces oil and the church produces a way of life . . . 
and thought, but they both have production problems,” the 
American Institute of Management undertook a “ manage- 
ment audit ” of the Roman Catholic Church and, in January, 
reported that its efficiency rating was only two points below 
the 90 per cent of Standard Oil of New Jersey. Thirty-two 
conclusions were drawn. from this for American business 
managements to use in promoting both production and 
morale. An increasing number of companies are employing 
“ industrial chaplains,” and young executives are learning 
to pray before business conferences. In mid-April the 
National Conference Study on Church and Economic Life 
will bring together religious and business leaders to examine 
the problem of “ the Christian conscience and the economy 
of abundance,” to try to find out-why people who have so 
much are getting so little real satisfaction from it. 

A manifestation of the effect of religion on politics is 
to be found in the new prayer room recently installed under 
the dome of Congress. Now every political speech 
insists on virtue and spiritual values. The religious prin- 
ciple in international relations is recognised by the constant 
use of the phrase “ atheistic Communism,” which rouses 
sympathy in the mid-western Bible belt where those with 
isolationist tendencies equate Soviet Communism with the 
Devil. The Reverend Billy Graham has told Congressmen 
that Christianity is the necessary “ intellectual answer to 
Communism,” and the President has urged that from every 
pulpit should be spread the doctrine that the present 
struggle is one of “ atheism against some kind of religion.” 

While the average American is taking his religion where 
he finds it, many people worry that his soul is in jeopardy 
from the blandishments of the “ hucksters ” of religion. Dr 
Graham directs his twentieth-century evangelism quite 
frankly to the large| proportion of the population who have 
the literacy of a twelve-year-old in religious matters and is 
sending streams of “ converts ” back to their own churches. 
More insidious is the so-called “ cult of reassurance,” com- 
bining religion with the magic touch of psychiatry, and now 
epitomised by Dr Norman Vincent Peale’s “ Power of 
Positive Thinking ” (176 weeks on the best-seller list). Dr 
Peale, in the style of a “ lonely hearts ” columnist, promises 
happiness and success in everything from traffic jams to 
the hotel business by simple rules for prayer and the 
elimination of negative thoughts—“ say ‘I believe’ three 
times every morning on arising.” He has a powerful 
attraction for the middle class, many of whom are suffering 
the pangs of upward adjustment economically and socially. 
Condemned by the intellectuals for selling a patent medicine 
type of Christianity, without the essential doctrines of 
original sin, repentance and salvation through grace, he 
answers his critics indirectly with the suggestion that 
“ cynics” should “ live abundantly.” These same “ cynics,” 
however, Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr Paul Tillich and an 
increasing number of enthusiastic followers in universities, 
particularly in the recently expanded School of Divinity 
at Harvard, are giving substance to the revival by examining 
the role of Christian theology in modern life. 

An American religion which is to appeal to 160 million 
people is bound to be vague and often superficial, but it 
does not follow that it cannot be sincere and even fervent. 
President Eisenhower, who personifies so much of present- 
day America, seems also to typify its religion ; the simplicity 
of his faith, though deplored by the sophisticated, is appar- 
ently an inspiration rather than an opiate to the people. 
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The World Overseas 





The Little Sisters of Saint-Paul 


BY A MEMBER OF THE STAFF LATELY AT FRIBOURG 


EHIND the last five issues of The Economist, which 

were produced by the Imprimerie Saint-Paul at 
Fribourg in Switzerland, there lies an experience so rich 
and rewarding to those who took part that they are in duty 
bound to try to share it with the paper’s readers. Some 
parts of this story have appeared in the British press and 
they may have carried the suggestion that we were being 
printed in an unfamiliar kind of closed shop staffed by nuns 
and monks. This is only half true (for there were no 
monks) and it gives a totally wrong impression. “ We are 
not ” said la Mére Générale “a closed order ; we are just 
a happy band of working sisters.” How happy, and how 
devoted to their work, we were to discover from the moment 
that les Petites Seurs de Saint-Paul started to compose the 
first of the five issues, unfamiliar in language and secular 
in content. To have been allowed to work as guests in 
collaboration with the Little Sisters was a rare and moving 
privilege. 
- The printing works of Saint-Paul was founded 83 years 
ago by Canon Schorderet, and the modern fulfilment of his 
act of faith is a block of buildings housing the religious con- 
gregation, a composing room splendid in its dimensions and 
equipment, modern presses for book printing producing the 
best half-tone and colour work, and the rotary press on 
which The Economist was printed. The Little Sisters, of 
whom there are about one hundred and thirty, work in the 
composing room and in the administrative offices ; they 
also serve the bookshop and library which are attached to 


the works. One of their main concerns is the daily publica- « 


tion of La Liberté but there is other newspaper work to 
do, and much periodical and book printing. Saint-Paul 
would challenge comparison for efficiency and working con- 
ditions with any plant of similar size in the world. It is a 
revelation of what a good printing works ought to be. 

One stresses this physical environment, designed for 
practical needs and urgent tasks, because it is here that the 
Little Sisters of Saint-Paul find their fulfilment, as crafts- 
women dedicated to the glory of God. Their only habit is 
a simple black gown with a white collar—the dress of work- 
ing women, but one blessed by the Church as they take up 
their profession. They work in silence, disturbed only by 
the chattering of the linotype and monotype machines, and 
by the simple graces that they sing after their spell of work. 
But they are in no-sense cloistered or withdrawn from the 
heartening ways of life. Among the abiding memories of 
the Little Sisters, one must surely include their charm and 
wit, as well as their dedication to their work. 


From the foundations laid down in 1873, the work of. 
Saint-Paul has spread into France, where sister printing 
houses have been established, and into the Cameroons and 
Dakar, where printing is combined with missionary work. 
Girls enter the Order as postulants and proceed to their 
novitiate, with a number of opportunities to change titeir 
mind if the life proves to be one for which they are not 
fitted. One wondered, with this practical and charitable 
example before one, why secular training for industry in 
this country (which ought to be imbued with some sense of 
vocation) is regarded so often with an air of discovery. There 
is nothing new about the blending of craft with vocation 
at Saint-Paul. 

But typesetting, for all the skill and tradition that can 
be claimed for it, is still only part of the total process of 
printing. And although the Little Sisters devote them- 
selves to this responsibility, three-fifths of the total staff of 
the Saint-Paul works are of the laity. These include the 
men in the machine rooms who belong as a rule (though 
they are under no compulsion) to the Christian trade union, 
and whose wages are well above the minimum laid down 
in the agreement, corresponding in fact to the average for 
Switzerland. 

These men (and the Little Sisters themselves) were not 
prepared to help The Economist until they were satisfied 
on moral grounds that their co-operation with us, as a third 
party in the recent London dispute, would not prejudice 
the interests of the London compositors. They would not 
have lent themselves to any operation that savoured of 
* strike-breaking ” and one of the most serious tasks under- 
taken by the paper’s editorial representatives in Fribourg 
was to give as honest an account as they could of the com- 
plicated pros and cons of the London dispute and leave the 
decision of conscience to their hosts. 

If any regret lingers over an operation which went on 
happily for five weeks (despite the threat of electricity cuts 
and despite the loss, fortunately only for a few hours, of 
printing material carried on over the Alps to Italy) it is 
that these good people should have been treated with so 
much less charity by some of their own countrymen than 
they accorded to us. One could understand the sharp 
Cleavage between the points of view of the secular and 
Christian unions, if only because it proceeded from a long 
history of religious difference ; but it was the attitude of 
the socialist union, with its uncritical appeal to“ inter- 
national solidarity,” that was based.on dogma, while the 
members of what is often accepted as a dogmatic confession 
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reached their own conclusion about the propriety of pro- 
ducing The Economist after a careful, fair hearing of its 
predicament. And one should add a private note of dis- 
taste for certain unhelpful comments that appeared in some 
German-language papers, which so far forgot their own 
political standpoint, and were so little moved by the duty 
laid on any self-respecting editor to produce his paper if 
he can, that they were able to bring themselves to refer to 
the “black” operation conducted by The Economist in 
Fribourg. 

The abiding memory of those who had the privilege of 
working at Fribourg is of warm co-operation, great technical 
skill, charming hospitality, and graceful manners. The 
Sisters made our staff humbly grateful by their simple 
demonstration of patience and service.. They taught us, 
without intending to do so, many lessons about our work 
that we had failed to discover for ourselves. The Economist 
owes much, after Fribourg, to countless people—to British 
European Airways and its staff, to Albert with his furniture 
van who took the copies by road to Geneva, and to many 
others. But it owes most to les Petites Sceurs ; and that 
is a debt they themselves would wish us to requite by pray- 
ing for a blessing on all their labours. 


German Perplexities Over 
Conscription 


ITH eyes on next year’s federal elections, all the 

German political parties are anxious to cushion the 
shock of compulsory military service. The shadow of their 
dilemma loomed large when the Bonn Cabinet’s con- 
scription bill, calling for eighteen months’ service, was 
debated in the Bundesrat recently. The Upper House, 
consisting of representatives of the various Lander govern- 
ments, decided that the period should be no more than 
one year. With this amendment the bill went back to 
the Cabinet, which has now to pass it on, with the govern- 
ment’s comments, to the Bundestag. 

Arguments for and against the conscription bill cover 
more than: the length of service. They revolve round 
Germany’s peculiar position as a country divided against 
itself, the rival technical merits of a professional army and 
a conscript force, and the damage which industry would 
suffer from the withdrawal of young workers. The Social 
Democratic party executive has decided to oppose conscrip- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the party traditionally distrusts 
professional armies as dangerous to civil government. 

The excuse given for this reversal of Socialist policy is 
that parliamentary control of the new Federal army has 
been safeguarded. Whether or not the SPD really feels 
confident that the safeguard will be fully efficacious, it does 
realise that conscription is unpopular. If East German 
Communist broadcasts are to be believed, there was strong 
criticism from the ranks of the SPD against the executive’s 
decision to vote with the government recently in favour of 
the constitutional changes which paved the way for the 
introduction of the conscription bill. This may well be 
$0; it is a fact that SPD leaders have constantly to appease 
members who tend to revert to the left-wing pacifism of 
Rosa Luxemburg. These elements offer a nucleus for a 
united front against Nato. 
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Thoughts of Herr Stoph’s Communist-led army on the 
far side of the Elbe-Werra-Fulda line have underlain much 
of the opposition’s speeches in both Houses in Bonn. The 
young conscripts, it was urged, would be exposed to an 
intolerable conflict of conscience by the possibility that 
they might have to fight their fellow-countrymen. Some 
impression, it seems, has been made in western Germany 
by warnings from the Soviet zone that all steps taken in 
the Federal Republic would be matched in the east, 
although Bonn government speakers have pointed out that 
the labour shortage in Soviet Germany is too acute to 
permit general conscription there, whatever happens in the 
Federal Republic. At the same time, the apparent improve- 
ment in the prospect of disarmament has been seized upon 
by the Social Democrats as an argument against setting up 
a large west German force now. 

There are some general and some purely German aspects 
of the military arguments which have been put forward in 
the controversy over widespread, long-term service. German 
commentators, like their counterparts elsewhere, reproduce 
endless debates about the need for mass armies in the 
atomic age. Herr Weinstein, a former staff officer who 
has made a name for himself as military correspondent of 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, has long favoured set- 
ting up small, mobile, highly trained units. But for various 
reasons, including the lack of volunteers, Germany’s army 
cannot be wholly professional. In Herr Weinstein’s view, 
which is also that of Free Democratic party experts, it 
must be backed by reservists who would have to do 
refresher courses every year after serving for a short term 
as conscripts. At the same time, he points to the need for 
a militia to cope with civil air defence and other aspects of 
the internal situation. Such a force has recently been 
officially proposed by the German Ministry of Defence. 
Presumably it would be outside the Nato command. It has 
been left to spokesmen of the government side to recall that 
Federal Germany has a treaty obligation to Nato to set up 
twelve divisions, and that strategy is a matter to be decided 
at combined headquarters, not in Bonn alone. 


_ Singapore’s Sack Race 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT EN SINGAPORE 


N the process of gracefully yielding self-government to 
] colonial territories, it is a serious blunder to introduce 
parliamentary institutions without first making sure that 
the civil service understands the process. This is the mistake 
that has been made in Malaya and more especially in Singa- 
pore. The theory is, no doubt, that British permanent 
officials will hold the hands of inexperienced ministers, 
initiating them gently into the mysteries of parliamentary 
procedure. The fact is, however, that many of the senior 
officials of the Malayan Service know little about such 
procedure, although they are experienced and capable men. 

The result is that popularly elected ministers now want to 
do what should have been done before ; they want to replace 
their permanent departmental heads. The more sensible of 
them realise, however, that they still need technical and 
professional help. The tragedy is that some are less balanced 
than others and fail to distinguish between the now useless 
administrator and the still necessary electrician. In his 


calmer moments the politician should be made to realise 
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that a recently arrived technician is no threat to his political 
freedom. An English or American expert will show no 
resentment at receiving instructions from an elected minister 
or indeed from an elected town council. It is the sort of 
control to which he has long been sadly resigned. He there- 
fore gives no more offence than he feels. The man actively 
disliked is specifically the man who knows the country, the 
language and the people. For he cannot help saying (in 
everything but words) “ This place was governed efficiently 
in the old days.- Just look at it now!” This causes resent- 
ment not because the British official is wrong but precisely 
because he is right. But what he fails to grasp is that the 
country, under his rule, could never have been fit for 
parliamentary government at all. 

At Singapore the exasperation aroused by senior officials 
has found expression in the work of a Commission on 
Malayanisation. Appointed in August, 1955, the Commis- 
sion sat in public to decide how soon each “expatriate ” 
official could be replaced by a local man. After fifty-eight 
acrimonious meetings the suppressed emotions of the 
members have been made to assume a more or less coherent 
form.* Their report shows that in a civil service with over 
20,000 members there are 607 expatriate officers who hold 
many of the responsible and highly-paid posts. . Thus, of 
77 posts in the Administrative Service, 45 are held by 
expatriates ; and of the 153 “ superscale ” posts in all the 
departments, no less than 138 are filled by expatriates. 
Members of the Commission, or a majority of them, have 
sought to show how practically all expatriates might and 
should be replaced in from one to four years. 


Colour Bar in Reverse 


In many departments the need to “ malayanise” must 
be generally admitted. To place local men in key adminis- 
trative, legal and financial posts would seem a logical sequel 
(or, far better, the preliminary) to self-government. . It is 
strange, therefore, that the majority report should allow 
up to two years for a hand-over which even the most im- 
partial bystander would have expected to take place imme- 
diately. But if hesitant in their approach to the political 
branches, the local politicians have more than made up for 
this by wildly assaulting the technical departments which 
could never have been a threat to anyone. More than that, 
their emotions have so far triumphed over their reason as 
to advocate “ malayanising ” departments which are already 
seriously understaffed. 

Two members of the Commission have had the moral 
courage to point out these and other anomalies in a minority 
report which deserves careful study. They show that to fill 
existing vacancies (352), replace expatriates (596) and fill 
new vacancies already in the estimates (600) will mean 
recruiting 1,548 civil servants in the next four or five years. 
Nor does this allow for the inevitable expansion to be 
expected in a colony where 151 Division I posts alone have 
been created since 1950. Charged with the task of making, 
say, 2,000 appointments in five years, a Public Services 
Commission would end by interviewing the scarcely literate. 

The absurdity and danger of these proposals is most 
apparent in the education and health services. Of 1,038 
government teaching posts, only 71 are filled by expatriates 
and 82 posts are actually vacant. The known rate of 
expansion will require 484 graduates in government or 

* Colony of Singapore. Interim Report of the Malayanisation 
Commission. February, 1955. M$3.00, - 
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aided schools by 1959. Only 264 applicants are in sight, 
which implies a shortage by then of 220 graduates as com- 
pared with a present shortage of 102. As the teaching of 
English is a main task in the schools, the removal of English 
graduates would seem singularly unhelpful. Nor are the 
recommendations regarding the health service any less 
mischievous. The hurry to evict fifteen of the top-level 


medical officers is the less understandable in view of the 
fact that 12 of the 41 superscale posts are actually unfilled. 
To throw out 33 physicians and surgeons (plus matrons, 
sisters and nurses) from a desperately under-staffed service 
would hardly seem to be in the interests of the sick. 

If this majority report is a spiteful and mean-spirited 
document, penalising school children and hospital patients 
in order to apply a colour bar in reverse, it must be. recog- 
nised that the atmosphere in which it was compiled was 
itself the result of colonial policies and attitudes. Granted 
that excellent work has been done by the senior British 
officials, the fact remains that it was under their rule 
that so many leading Singaporeans grew to a frustrated 
immaturity. 


Second Resource for Kuwait ? 


HE Ruler of Kuwait is notoriously nervous of pressure 
from his big neighbours—Saudi Arabia and Iraq. Both 
have before now cast longing eyes on his property. It is 
therefore something of an event that he has given permission 
to the Iraq Petroleum Company to survey a route for an oil 
pipe-line across Kuwait territory to a point south of Kuwait 
town. The survey has begun, though neither party has yet 
taken a final decision. 
The reason for the company’s application is that the 
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. shallows at the head of the Persian Gulf are not made for 


modern tankers. The Iraqi port of Fao, which handles the 
whole export of Iraq’s southern oilfields near Basra (7.2 
million tons in 1955) cannot take vessels of more than 15,000 
tons, whereas the tanker of the next decade is in the 30,000 
to 50,000 ton class. A terminal in deeper water is a neces- 
sity ; whether it will be a marine one or a shore one remains 
to be seen. 


From Kuwait’s point of view, the political risk of opening 
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a door to Iraq is offset by a political advantage, and the 
economic prospect is altogether advantageous. Kuwaitis 
are nervous of Iraqi designs on their territory ; yet were they 
te lease land to Iraq for the business end of an oil pipe-line, 
they might then be in a better position to bargain about the 
business end of a water pipe-line from Iraq. Their reasons 
for hesitating over this important project, and for contem- 
plating, instead, payment through the nose for distilled sea- 
water for their waterless town, were described in The 
Economist of January 28, 1956. 

From an economic and social standpoint oil terminals are 
nothing new to them. They already sport two—one from 
the Kuwait oil company’s huge field and the other coming 
from the Neutral Zone with Saudi Arabia. But a pipeline 
coming from abroad might reopen the old pre-1914 notion 
of Kuwait as an entrepdt for the trade of Mesopotamia. The 
news that its territory is to become a refining centre through 
conversion of its present small refinery into the fourth largest 
in the Middle East adds to this possibility. 

At present, the Kuwaitis are rich and busy on the pro- 
ceeds of a single resource, their oil, and there is contentment 
because money and assets are filtering down even to the 
poorest, who are getting compensation beyond their dreams 
for mud huts destroyed to make way for a boulevard, or free 
cellophane-wrapped sandwiches for their children at mid- 
day. No one supposes this one resource is going to vanish, 
but for social as well as economic reasons, it would be well 
to develop another, if it is only market gardening thanks to 
the water pipe-line. But the Kuwaitis were born resource- 
ful ; they are good sailors and keen merchants. The pave- 
ment money changer just outside the bazaar can give you 
rupees for your tattered roll of Syrian pounds after a split 
second of calculation in his head. A lazy life on unearned 
income has great attractions, but is out of keeping with the 
Kuwaitis’ tradition for enterprise. Any project that offers a 
chance of turning their territory into an entrepét trading 
centre is worth their while. 


Belgrade Stays at Arm’s Length 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE 


HE wheel has certainly come full circle for Marshal 
Tito and his colleagues who broke with Stalin nearly 
eight years ago. They believe that the events of the 
twentieth Soviet party congress indicate a genuine change in 
Soviet policies ; and they particularly welcome the debunk- 
ing Of Stalin because, as one commentator euphemistically 
put it, this “ removes obstacles that have kept the fighters 
for socialism apart.” But a note of caution can still be 
heard. The Jugoslav Communists do not intend to be caught 
cut twice ; the twentieth congress may facilitate a further 
rapprochement with the Russians but there must be cast- 
iron guarantees on the equal status of both parties. 
President Tito’s warm letter to the Soviet congress, 
addressing the Russians as comrades, was the most spec- 
tacular development in Soviet-Jugoslav relations since the 
Russian visit to Belgrade last spring. It was, it would seem, 
a quid pro quo for Mr Khrushchev’s public recognition of 
Jugoslavia as a “socialist” country, and of the Jugoslav 
Communists as true followers of Marx and Lenin. Tito has 
taken nearly a year to return the compliment. Now he, in 
his turn, has recognised Russia as a “great socialist country” 
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as distinct from the “ state capitalist ” type which the Jugo- 
Slavs labelled it after their expulsion from the Cominform. 
It is said that when last spring the Soviet leaders, irked at 
Marshal Tito’s refusal to call them “ comrades,” asked the 
reason why, the Marshal said non-committally, “ We shall 
see about that.”” Now he has apparently made up his mind, 
and is accepting the Russians as they accepted him. 

The Jugoslavs are convinced that the real purpose of 
Marshal Tito’s letter was to encourage the new trends inside 
Russia. They argue that the new leaders are trying to rid 
themselves of Stalinism, that they need encouragement from 
the outside world, and that every western rebuff to a Russian 
gesture lends support.a priori, to the Stalinist diehards. On 
the other hand, when the letter referred specifically to 
Jugoslav-Soviet relations it was worded very carefully ; Tito 
elected to talk of “ gradual and continuous ” improvement 
as the only way of achieving mutual confidence. In other 
words, such confidence has yet to be established. 

As if to correct any one-sided development of political 
contacts, the Jugoslav Communists have lately again 
quickened their efforts to arouse the interest of western 
Socialists. A number of prominent Socialist leaders from 
western Europe will visit Jugoslavia in the next few months, 
and Marshal Tito will himself visit the French Prime 
Minister, M. Mollet. Thus, for the time being at any rate, 
party contacts with the west, are to be more pronounced 
apparently to neutralise any over-enthusiastic impressions 
that the Moscow congress might make on the Jugoslav 
Communist rank and file. 

But it is in the economic more than in the ideological 
field that the situation may prove more difficult and Soviet 
gestures more tempting. Ever since last autumn, when the 
Soviet Union offered—and the Jugoslavs had no alterna- 
tive but to accept—substantial loans and credits on highly 
favourable terms, the eastern bloc generally, and Russia 
in particular, have been showing frequent and generous 
interest in Jugoslavia’s difficult economic position. Most 
of Jugoslavia’s trade agreements with the Soviet bloc for 
the current year are twice as big as last year’s ; under the 
agreement with Russia, which is for $35 million each way, 
Jugoslavia is getting goods that it badly needs. 


Prolific Soviet Offers 


The Jugoslavs are now introducing their new economic 
policy, which involves cutting down on new investments 
and abandoning many cherished projects because of short- 
age of local funds. Russia has apparently already offered to 
help in the construction of various projects, notably in the 
mining and metal industries, and in the development of 
the rich copper resources at Majdanpek for which the 
Jugoslavs had hoped to attract foreign capital. The 
Russians in their anxiety to impress the Jugoslavs have even 
offered them grain from their “ wheat surplus.” Moreover, 
their prolific offers are all of “ unconditional ” help with no 
counterpart fund “ restrictions” or other “ controls.” 

So far the Jugoslavs have avoided arrangements which 
would shift their country’s economy too close to that of the 
Soviet bloc, and would thus give Moscow an opportunity 
to increase its influence. For political reasons they still look 
to the West for their main economic support. It is signi- 
ficant that the economic agreements recently signed with 
Italy, giving Jugoslavia $60 million worth of useful invest- 
ment credits for equipment, were welcomed by its official 
press for their political significance as much as for their 
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commercial value. The same importance was attached to 
the lengthy negotiations with Bonn over Jugoslav war claims 
which have now been settled favourably for Jugoslavia. 

But the Jugoslavs are not happy about their economic 
relations, with the West. They feel that longer-term 
arrangements would relieve them of much of the uncertainty 
which gives their present planning: a hand-to-mouth 
character. Moreover, it cannot be lost upon them that 
whereas deals with the Russians are quickly closed, those 
with the West are—however unavoidably, because of 
normal democratic processes—subjected to long drawn-out 
negotiations. 


Ruhr Coal Prices Freed 


rr HE recent decision of the High Authority of the Euro- 

pean Coal and Steel Community to set no new maxi- 
mum prices when the ceilings on Ruhr coal expired at the 
end of March means that for the first time in over fifty years 
the price of German coal will not be formally determined 
by some controlling body. Before the second world war 
the cartel, the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, fixed 
prices. Coal as well as other prices were frozen in 1936 by 
the German government. After the war, maximum prices 
were set first by the Allied Control Commission and then 
by the German government. When the common market for 
coal was opened three years ago, the High Authority set 
maximum pithead prices on all coal produced in the Com- 
munity. Two years ago, when the market situation was 
relatively easy, ceilings were removed from all areas except 
the Ruhr and the Nord/Pas de Calais area. Last year only 
the Ruhr coal was left controlled. 

Although the decision to set ceilings rests with the High 
Authority, the treaty stipulates that before doing so it must 
consult the representatives of producers, consumers and 
workers through the Consultative Committee, and the 
governments through the Council of Ministers. The former 
group was almost unanimous that prices should be freed ; 
the latter was divided. The High Authority’s action came 
as no surprise, since it had already been largely determined 
by events. In the first place the High Authority’s argument 
for retaining controls on Ruhr coal alone—that the price 
would otherwise be set by a cartel—fell to the ground once 
the protracted negotiations with the Ruhr coal sales agency 
(Georg) were concluded. From April rst, Georg is replaced 
by three separate selling agencies (known as Geitling, 
Mausegatt and Prasident) which, except in a few specific 
cases, are to operate independently of one another, but sub- 
ject to a continuing check by the High Authority. Although 
the new arrangement is unlikely to produce the competitive 
situation envisaged by the treaty, the High Authority could 
scarcely continue to set Ruhr prices on the ground it had 
previously taken. The choice therefore was between ceilings 
for all coal produced in the Community or for none of it. 

Another development which limited the High Authority’s 
choice was a subsidy arrangement discussed with the Ruhr 
coal producers by the German government. Last year, Dr 
Erhard, the Minister of Economics, urged the High 
Authority to maintain the price ceilings on Ruhr coal, not 
because he sympathised with the High Authority in its 
negotiations with Georg, but because of the inflationary 
effect of any appreciable increase in the price of coal. This 
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: year, a substantial rise in price was generally regarded as 


inevitable because of wage increases. But Dr Erhard was 
as anxious as last year to keep amy increase im price to a 
minimum. The German government accordingly told the 
coal industry that it would be prepared to pay certain 
bonuses and to modify the social charges normally borne by 
the industry (the proposed changes would be tantamount 
to a subsidy of roughly six shillings a ton) if, in return, the 
industry would agree to limit its price increase to about 
three shillings a ton. Some increase in price was to be 
expected. The prices which seem likely to result will 
probably be below any ceiling the High Authority could 
reasonably have set if these internal German arrangements 
had not been made ; but the German action raises other still 
unsettled problems for the High Authority. 

Obviously the German government, or any other gov- 
ernment, can affect the competitive position of its coal by 
changing the basis on which taxes are collected from the 
industry or social benefits given to the workers. The treaty 
recognises this and contains an outright prohibition against 
subsidies, state assistance or special charges. But it was 
clearly impossible to ‘legislate for every action which a 
national government might take which might affect the 
conditions of competition in the coal and steel industries. 
For this reason Article 67 of the treaty provides that any 
action of a member state which might have “ noticeable 
repercussions” on the conditions of competition in the coal 
and steel industries shall be brought to the attention of the 
High Authority by the governments concerned. This the 
German government has done. 

The High Authority has now to decide whether the 
arrangements made by Bonn constitute a subsidy, in which 
case they are outlawed by the treaty and presumably the 
whole price issue is reopened, or whether they fall under 
Article 67, in which case they can probably be allowed to 
pass. Probably it will postpone a decision until a joint com- 
mittee has finished studying the whole problem of the effect 
on coal prices of the various systems of collecting social 
charges in the Community. But the situation is a text-book 
illustration of the difficulties ef integration by sector. Six 
countries can create a single market for coal and steel, and 
can remove such definable barriers to trade as tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions, by fiat. To free the common market 
from all national distortions is a much more difficult task. 
Basic industries cannot be separated from the social and 
economic structure of their country by the stroke of a pen. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


The whole world is now reported on every three months in our 
54 country reviews of business conditions. This service keeps 
subscribers up to date on economic and business trends. 





Regional subscriptions may now be taken out at considerably 
reduced rates for all the countries in these regions. 


Middle East North & Central America 
South America Eastern British Commonwealth 
North-West Europe 

Southern Europe 


Eastern Asia 
Scandinavia 
Africa 


Communist Group 
Write for details and specimen reports to: 
The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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4 
Zebra Continent HR 


Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. 
Thousands of them, from Khartoum to the Cape, 
lift their heads for a moment as Fisons scientists ptss by, 
walking, crawling on hands and knees, 
driving or whirring along in helicopters. _ 


And year by year African harvests 


increase in abundance and health. 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities aré provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


icrc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please ask for our booklet —‘* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish. Banks, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirnMINGHAM—214, HaGciey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
LeicesTeR—31, Friar LANE. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WuiTwortTu St. Central 5429 
Leeps—Heaprow House. Leeds 2-2727 


EpinsurGH—33, Cuarcotre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Clouds over the Motor Industry 


5 apne are significant weeks, every year, for the 
motor trade ; this year they may be crucial. It is 
clear that the usual Easter revival of car sales, new and 
secondhand, has taken place ; but nobody can yet tell 
quite how much of a revival it is, in spite of the pro- 
fessional cheerfulness of the car salesmen. And from 
Warren Street right back to Longbridge the whole 
motor business is anxiously seeking to guess from these 
key Easter sales how much Mr Butler and Mr Mac- 
millan have really restrained effective demand for cars 
in Britain’s home market. For many small dealers, 
their own credit already tightened, this is a question of 
survival. For the manufacturers, the question is two- 
fold. How fully can they hope in coming months to 
employ the-labour force they have had to put on short 
time during the last three months ? And will the level 
cf output that 1956 home sales appear likely to support 
enable them to operate profitably at present prices ? 
Even when the full figures of sales this Easter 
become available, it will be peculiarly hard for the 
trade. to assess them. For the winter’s restraints on 
car buying were imposed during the off season for 
sales, and it happened that this season was “ more 
off” than it had 
been for years. - As 
the chart shows, 
new registrations 
of cars in Britain 
never quite lost 
their seasonal 
pattern, even in 
the postwar years 
when _ motorists 
were glad to have 
a car at any time 
when a dealer 
deigned to let 
them have it. But 
it is only - during 1937 
the. last two or 


Thousands 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 





three years that sales have fluctuated as much between 
seasons as they did before the war, and it is certainly 
too early yet to trace a “ normal ” pattern over the year 
for postwar car sales. 

Until the last few years seasonal variations in sales 
on the home market have not mattered much to the car 
manufacturer. Monthly figures of car production are 
not available for prewar years; the monthly 
pattern of output since the war, until very recently, 
appears to have followed mainly the convenience 
of the production schedule, with no doubt some 
attention to the convenient’ times for exporting 
cars to the Northern and Southern hemispheres. But 
since 1953, most of the rise in car output has been 
absorbed by the home market. From being a mere 
residue of the production that the manufacturers did not 
export, deliveries to the home market have risen to 
absorb now about 60 per cent of total car output. More- 
over, exports during these years have become the less 
fluctuating element in output: the tail has begun to wag 
the dog. 

With the whole market already in the process of 
return to a more seasonal pattern, therefore, it will not 
be easy to separate 
out just how much 
the measures of 
restraint have be- 
gun to affect home 
sales in 1956. 
Sales charts do not 
offer a very clear 
course for any 
motor car maker 
this year. But the 
internal composi- 
tion of a home 
market of this size 
—525,000 cars a 
year—is as signifi- 
cant as its total 
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size, and one aspect of it is particularly important. 
What aré these cars bought for—business or private 
motoring ? 

One reason why motor car output in Britain has not 
been affected by the short time working of the last 
two months quite as much as is generally assumed may 
be connected with this distinction between classes 
of buyer. Although the number of cars produced in 
February was about four per cent. fewer than in 
January, the volume of motor car output, as measured 
in compiling the official index of industrial production, 
was in fact very slightly higher than in January. 
During their four-day weeks, the production lines 
appear to have been rolling off, on the average, 
bigger cars. Clearly, it was output of the 
smallest models that was being cut most sharply. 
In part, this may reflect the special circumstances, 
physical or financial, of the different makers. 
But it is perhaps not too much to see also in it the 
industry’s hope that business, which broadly buys 
larger cars than the private motorist, will prove also a 
steadier Customer in 1956. 

How many of the new cars does business buy ? 
Nobody quite knows, and nobody has yet devised a 
Statistically respectable way of finding out; but a 
variety of statisticians, official and unofficial, have had 
to make some kind of a guess. The best of these (which 
is still thick with reservations) suggests that immedi- 
ately after the war business may have accounted for 
about 80 or 90 per cent of the total value of new cars 
sold, but that the proportion has declined steadily 
since. At the beginning of the current car boom, about 
1952-53, business may have been taking about 60 per 
cent of car sales. But by last year, according to this 
informed guess, its share of home car sales by value 
may have fallen to much less than half. The 
actual percentages are not of much significance. 
What is significant is the drop during the last three 
years—years in which deliveries of cars to the home 
market have more than doubled. Whatever the actual 
proportion of business buying, the boom in home 
market sales of the last few years has been over- 
whelmingly a boom in private car buying. 

Even if business is a steadier buyer in times of credit 
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restraint, therefore, its effect on what happens to the 
marginal market for new cars this year cannot be 
decisive. It probably is steadier, though this year it is 

more affected by general credit restraint than the aver- F 
age private motorist ; hire purchase restrictions, more- i 
over, affect quite a number of small business buyers. 
Secondhand values also affect the period that a busi- 
ness finds it commercially worth while to run its cars: 
the days are gone when premiums on the prices of cars 
a year or two old made buying new cars regularly 
(with initial allowance) the most painless of all forms 
of “investment”. This winter, secondhand values fell 
more than seasonally, and recovered at Easter rather 
less than seasonally ; moreover, the dealers have had 
tc shave the margins between what they will allow 
for a car on part exchange and the price that they will 
accept in selling it. 

With the Economic Survey’s promise that if the 
present measures of restraint “are slow to produce 
results they will be reinforced,” therefore, it is difficult 
t.) be optimistic about car sales on the home market 
this year. A slip in home sales of 10-20 per cent is 
quite on the cards, and probably within the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. Nor is it likely that such an extra 
slice of output could readily be sold abroad, shifting 
the emphasis of the industry with the ease that an 
official in Whitehall can transfer a wrong figure from 
one column to another. In recent months exports of 
British cars to the Commonwealth have been good, i 
allowing for the Australian import cuts ; total sales in 
North America have declined and in Europe they have 
been almost disastrously lower than twelve months 
before. Against strong foreign competition—particu- | 
larly German—the British motor industry will do more : 
than well this year to hold its 1955 level of exports ; 
The Motor, in a measured judgment of the Geneva 
show, said recently “. . . for any given standard of 
roominess, performance, and quality of finish, British 
prices seem already often to be at least 10 per cent } 
above those of our competitors.” Yet export prices 
are already less remunerative than home prices. 
Certainly the industry needs to exert more of its effort 
overseas ; but at best this will take time. 

These greyish prospects affect different firms differ- 
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ently. Of the big three, Vauxhall produces only two, 
biggish, basic cars, and cars represent a much smaller 
proportion of its business than the other two: Ford 
has two good looking new basic models to top its range, 
and with the change was able to raise some of its prices 
less visibly than the British Motor Corporation. 
According to trade rumour, BMC sales suffered pro- 
portionately more than those of some other popular 
makes this winter ; but it did clear excessive winter 
stocks when its price increases became known last 
month, and is now comparably priced with its com- 
petitors. Competition must obviously become bitter 
this summer ; but no motor manufacturer, at least in 
public, yet seems prepared to talk about price cuts as 
a means of competition. Their reluctance is under- 
standable—the relationship between volume of output 
and cost in the motor industry is such that cuts in pro- 
duction may already have raised unit costs—if pro- 
duction of extra cars at overtime rates from American 
steel was indeed profitable last autumn. Standard, 
with its attractive new Vanguard, and Rootes, whose 
stable of cars retains a characteristic, cosy appeal to the 
eye of the British motorist, are already talking of 
initiating a second round of prices increases. 

The manufacturers regard whatever this summer 
may bring as a deliberate stifling of home demand, not 
as any natural decline ; and at least in public they are 
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hedging none of their commitments to long-run expan-" 


sion. Even if they concluded that the best natural rate 
of expansion the British economy could now offer were 
three years’ boom and every fourth year through the 
wringer, they might still think this justified their plans: 
Such a prospect—and the technical doldrums in which 
British car design has now, one hopes temporarily, 
become becalmed—may make them worried about 
remaining competitive abroad. But within the indus- 
try, there is always the feeling that there are still one 
or two “independents”—or perhaps “ not-quite- 
giants ”»—that might be driven into the ground, or at 
least out of this business. Outside the industry, many 
economic armchair strategists are already complaining 
that the motor makers are holding on too dogged'y to 
their labour, and suggesting just where redundant 
motor workers ought to go. They have been premature: 
until the industry could guess how far the drop in trade 
was simply seasonal it would have been stupid to let 
go the workers it has spent two years’ disproportionate 
effort to secure. They could still be wrong. Immedi- 
ately, some shift towards export may be possible with- 
in this industry, by using the resources that have been 
making cars to make commercial vehicles and tractors. 
In the medium run, some of the things that have gone 
wrong with British car design ought to be curable. It 
is at least prudent to hope so. 


Business Notes 





Gold Gain in Perspective 


HE announcement on Wednesday of a gold gain in 
‘March of $67 million was greeted on the Stock 
Exchange with modest enthusiasm. Gilt edged stocks that 
had been better than steady since before the Easter break 
made_another small advance. Though the new Account 
opened quietly in industrials the tendency was slightly 
upwards and the Financial Times index at 180.9 on Wed- 
nesday showed a rise of 1.8 on the week. In the exchange 
market the news was greeted with an enthusiasm that the 
rate hardly reflects. Sterling had been bought in anticipa- 
tion of the figures and had strengthened against the dollar 
from $2.80%% to $2.803. After the announcement a substan- 
tial offering in New York brought the rate back momentarily 
to $2.80%. But sterling remained firm in continental markets 
and closed at $2.80!%. Both transferable and security 
sterling have reached the lower limit of the range of official 
sterling ($2.78—$2.82). 
Official observers however confine themselves to cautious 
satisfaction. The increase in the reserves follows on a 
sizeable gain in February, but the total increase of $157 


million in the first quarter of 1956 restores slightly less than 
a quarter of the loss in the whole of 1955, and the early 
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RECOVERY IN THE RESERVES 
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months of the year are seasonably the most favourable ; 
the first quarter’s gain this year is also smaller than that 
achieved in the first quarter of 1954. Moreover, the sterling 
area has not yet quite succeeded in ending the long run 
of deficits with the European Payments Union. The deficit 
for March (to be settled three quarters in gold next week) 
was however less than {0.5 million, whereas the March 
gold settlement in respect of the February deficit involved 
a payment of $16 million ; after taking account of receipts 
of $5 million in defence aid, the surplus on other dollar 
accounts came out at $78 million. Payments during the 
month included the regular quarterly instalment of $74 
million on the Canadian loan of 1942. 


How Big was the Deficit? 


t is impossible yet to see how far the latest recovery in 
| the gold and dollar accounts is attributable to Britain 
‘reelf. and how far to the overseas sterling countries De 
tailed figures of the balance of payments in 1955 published 
this week.* make it clear that the fall in the reserves in 1955 

st would have been much greater but for the rehef 


led by the overseas sterling countrn That marks vet 


an che difference between the sterling strain of toss and 
uuic Wrerman government. When tne common market tor 
coal was opened three years ago, the High Authority set 
naximum pithead prices on all coal produced in the Com- 
munity. Two years ago, when the market situation was 
relatively easy, ceilings were removed from all areas except 
Ruhr and the Nord/Pas de Calais area. Last year only 
> Ruhr coal was left controlled. 
Although the decision to set ceilings rests with the High 
“urhority, the treaty supuiates that before dosg so 1t musi 
consult the representatives of producers, consumers and 
workers through the Consultative Committee, and the 
governments through the Council of Ministers. The former 
group was almost unanimous that prices should be freed ; 
the latter was divided. The High Authority’s action came 
as no surprise, since it had already been largely determined 
by events. In the first place the High Authority’s argument 
for retaining controls on Ruhr coal alone—that the price 
would otherwise be set by a cartel—fell to the ground once 
the protracted negotiations with the Ruhr coal sales agency 
(Georg) were concluded, From April rst, Georg is replaced 
by three separate selling agencies (known as Geitling, 
Mausegatt and Prasident) which, except in a few specific 
Cases, are to operate independently of one another, but sub- 
ject to a continuing check by the High Authority. Although 
the new arrangement is unlikely to produce the competitive 
situation envisaged by the treaty, the High Authority could 
scarcely continue to set Ruhr prices on the ground it had 
previously taken. The choice therefore was between ceilings 
for all coal produced in the Community or for none of it. 
Another development which limited the High Authority’s 
choice was a subsidy arrangement discussed with the Ruhr 
coal producers by the German government. Last year, Dr 
Erhard, the Minister of Economics, urged the Hi 
Authority to maintain the price ceilings on Ruhr coal, not 
because he sympathised with the High Authority in its 
negotiations with Georg, but because of the inflati 
effect of any appreciable increase in the price of coal. This 
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source is the inflow of unidentifiable short-term balances 
to London ; but the whole error does not necessarily relate 
to the capital account. All that can be assumed at present 
is that the United Kingdom did incur a substantial current 


deficit last year, 


The Exchequer Su rplus 


HE fiscal year ended last Saturday with an . above-line a 
7 surplus that far surpassed last April’s estimate and 
was also a good deal larger than had been generally expected 4 
a few months ago. At £397 million, it was only £36 
million short of the big surplus attained in 1954-55, and 
it contrasted with an original expectation of £148 million— 
an estimate that was raised to £163 million when the effects 
of last autumn’s increase in purchase tax was brought into 
account. Over two-thirds of this £234 million difference 
between expectation and performance was attributable to 
revenue, which bettered the estimates by £168 million, and 
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German government has done. 

The High Authority has now to decide whether t 
arrangements made by Bonn constitute a subsidy, in whic! 
case they are outlawed by the treaty and presumably th 
whole price issue is reopened, or whether they fall unde 
Article 67, in which case they can probably be allowed to 
pass. Probably it will postpone a decision until a joint com 
mittee bas finished studying the whole problem of the effec: 
on coal prices of the various systems of collecting social 
charges in the Community. But the situation is a text-book 
illustration of the difficulties ef integration by sector. Six 
countries can create a single market for coal and steel, and 
can remove such definable barriers to trade as tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions, by fiat. To free the common marke: 
from all national distortions is a much more difficult task 
Basic industries cannot be separated from the social an. 
economic structure of their country by the stroke of a pen 
es NEESENEESssesSaetenneteenemee a 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


The whole world is now reported on every three months in our 
54 country reviews of business conditions. This service keeps 
subscribers up to date on economic and business trends. 


Regional subscriptions may now be taken out at considerably 
reduced rates for all the countries in these regions. 
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was appreciably less than in 1954-55 and fell short of 


estimate by {£119 million. Hence, although debt service 
cost £38 million more than the estimate, total above-line 
expenditure showed a shortfall of £66 million—though it 
exceeded 1954-55 expenditure by £191 million. 

Net outgoings “ belowline ” also bettered the estimates, 
to the extent of £46 million, thanks partly to the receipt of 
£25 million from steel. realisation, for which no provision 
had been made in the budget estimates. The big influence 
below the line, however, has been the massive switch of local 
authority borrowings from the PWLB to the market. Up 
to end-October, when the new policy was introduced, these 
borrowings were running far ahead of those for 1954-55, 
yet in the full year they actually showed a decline of £23 
million, at £330 million. Had it not been for this strong 
relief, belowline expenditure as a whole would have far 
surpassed that for 1954-55 ; as it was, the increase was 
limited to £37 million net. The “ overall” deficit thus 
proves to be only £73 million larger than in the previous 
year, at {141 million, whereas the April budget had 
envisaged a deterioration of £368 million. 


Output Slackens 
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of 153 per cent at 7,053, compared with 6,135 in February 
and with 8,348 in March last year. The full effect on 
motors of the new measures has probably been cushioned by 
the fact that though Easter itself fell just in April this year, 
the Easter buying rush coincided almost exactly with the 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


Mar., Feb., Mart., 

1955 1956 1956 
CANES oc cans chat eaeen phe as 38,308 31,122 32,640 
Commercial vehicles........... 7,258 8,067 6,858 
Motor cycles and side cars.... 19,715 12,999 12,697 
COUN soo sivaaskiackdéuct Fa 1,428 904 1,367 


Source : HP Information. 


start of the quarterly licensing period. Business that might 
have been done in April had Easter been a week later, as it 
was last year, has probably been advanced into the last 
days of March. 


Switch and Transferable Sterling 


ne gap between the retes for transferable and secvfity 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


and China under British management directed from 


London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities aré provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 


offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 


agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 


wide range of banking correspondents. 
In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


icrc provides finance in. the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please ask for our booklet —** Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”’. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish. Banks, 


HEAD OFFICE: : 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirmMINGHAM—214, HaGiey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester—31, Friar Lane, Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WaHitwortTu St. Central 5429 
Leeps—Heaprow House. Leeds 2-2727 


EpinsurGH—33, Cuarcotre Sq, Edinburgh 30212 
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Clouds over the Motor Industry 


T aaa are significant weeks, every year, for the 
motor trade ; this year they may be crucial. It is 
clear that the usual Easter revival of car sales, new and 
secondhand, has taken place ; but nobody can yet tell 
quite how much of a revival it is, in spite of the pro- 
fessional cheerfulness of the car salesmen. And from 
Warren Street right back to Longbridge the whole 
motor business is anxiously seeking to guess from these 
key Easter sales how much Mr Butler and Mr Mac- 
millan have really restrained effective demand for cars 
in Britain’s home market. For many small dealers, 
their own credit already tightened, this is a question of 
survival. For the manufacturers, the question is two- 
fold. How fully can they hope in coming months to 
employ the-labour force they have had to put on short 
time during the last three months ? And will the level 
cf output that 1956 home sales appear likely to support 
enable them to operate profitably at present prices ? 
Even when the full figures of sales this Easter 
become available, it will be peculiarly hard for the 
trade. to assess them. For the winter’s restraints on 
car buying were imposed during the off season for 
sales, and’ it happened that this season was “ more 
off” than it had 
been for years. As 
the chart shows, 
new registrations 
of cars in Britain 
never quite lost 
their seasonal 
pattern, even in 
the postwar years 
when _ motorists 
were glad to have 
a car at any time 
when a dealer 
deigned to let 
them have it. But 
it is only - during ? 1937 
the. last two or 


Thousands 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 





three years that sales have fluctuated as much between 
seasons as they did before the war, and it is certainly 
too early yet to trace a “ normal ” pattern over the year 
for postwar car sales. 

Until the last few years seasonal variations in sales 
on the home market have not mattered much to the car 
manufacturer. Monthly figures of car production are 
not available for prewar years; the monthly 
pattern of output since the war, until very recently, 
appears to have followed mainly the convenience 
of the production schedule, with no doubt some 
attention to the convenient times for exporting 
cars to the Northern and Southern hemispheres. But 
since 1953, most of the rise in car output has been 
absorbed by the home market. From being a mere 
residue of the production that the manufacturers did not 
export, deliveries to the home market have risen to 
absorb now about 60 per cent of total car output. More- 
over, exports during these years have become the less 
fluctuating element in output: the tail has begun to wag 
the dog. 

With the whole market already in the process of 
return to a more seasonal pattern, therefore, it will not 
be easy to separate 
out just how much 
the measures of 
restraint have be- 
gun to affect home 
sales in 1956. 
Sales charts do not 
offer a very clear 
course for any 
motor car maker 
this year. But the 
internal composi- 
tion of a home 
market of this size 
—§25§,000 cars a 
year—is as signifi- 
cdat as its total 
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size, and one aspect of it is particularly important. 
What are these cars bought for—business or private 
motoring ? 

One reason why motor car output in Britain has not 
been affected by the short time working of the last 
two months quite as much as is generally assumed may 
be connected with this distinction between classes 
of buyer. Although the number of cars produced in 
February was about four per cent. fewer than in 
January, the volume of motor car output, as measured 
in compiling the official index of industrial production, 
was in fact very slightly higher than in January. 
During their four-day weeks, the production lines 
appear to have been rolling off, on the average, 
bigger cars. Clearly, it was output of the 
smallest models that was being cut most sharply. 
In part, this may reflect the special circumstances, 
physical or financial, of the different makers. 
But it is perhaps not too much to see also in it the 
industry’s hope that business, which broadly buys 
larger cars than the private motorist, will prove also a 
steadier customer in 1956. 

How many of the new cars does business buy ? 
Nobody quite knows, and nobody has yet devised a 
Statistically respectable way of finding out; but a 
variety of statisticians, official and unofficial, have had 
to make some kind of a guess. The best of these (which 
is still thick with reservations) suggests that immedi- 
ately after the war business may have accounted for 
about 80 or 90 per cent of the total value of new cars 
sold, but that the proportion has declined steadily 
since. At the beginning of the current car boom, about 
1952-53, business may have been taking about 60 per 
cent of car sales. But by last year, according to this 
informed guess, its share of home car sales by value 
may have fallen to much less than half. The 
actual percentages are not of much significance. 
What is significant is the drop during the last three 
years—years in which deliveries of cars to the home 
market have more than doubled. Whatever the actual 
proportion of business buying, the boom in home 
market sales of the last few years has been over- 
whelmingly a boom in private car buying. 

Even if business is a steadier buyer in times of credit 
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restraint, therefore, its effect on what happens to the 
marginal market for new cars this year cannot be 
decisive. It probably is steadier, though this year it js 
more affected by general credit restraint than the aver- 
age private motorist ; hire purchase restrictions, more- 
over, affect quite a number of small business buyers. 
Secondhand values also affect the period that a busi- 
ness finds it commercially worth while to run its cars: 
the days are gone when premiums on the prices of cars 
a year or two old made buying new cars regularly 
(with initial allowance) the most painless of all forms 
of “investment”. This winter, secondhand values fell 
more than seasonally, and recovered at Easter rather 
less than seasonally ; moreover, the dealers have had 
tc shave the margins between what they will allow 
for a car on part exchange and the price that they will 
accept in selling it. 

With the Economic Survey’s promise that if the 
present measures of restraint “are slow to produce 
results they will be reinforced,” therefore, it is difficult 
t) be optimistic about car sales on the home market 
this year. A slip in home sales of 10-20 per cent is 
quite on the cards, and probably within the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. Nor is it likely that such an extra 
slice of output could readily be sold abroad, shifting 
the emphasis of the industry with the ease that an 
official in Whitehall can transfer a wrong figure from 
one column to another. In recent months exports of 
British cars to the Commonwealth have been good, 
allowing for the Australian import cuts ; total sales in 
North America have declined and in Europe they have 
been almost disastrously lower than twelve months 
before. Against strong foreign competition—particu- 
larly German—the British motor industry will do more 
than well this year to hold its 1955 level of exports 
The Motor, in a measured judgment of the Geneva 
show, said recently “. . . for any given standard of 
roominess, performance, and quality of finish, British 
prices seem already often to be at least 10 per cent 
above those of our competitors.” Yet export prices 
are already less remunerative than home prices. 
Certainly the industry needs to exert more of its effort 
overseas ; but at best this will take time. 

These greyish prospects affect different firms differ- 
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ently. Of the big three, Vauxhall produces only two; 
biggish, basic cars, and cars represent a much smaller 
proportion of its business than the other’ two: Ford 
has two good looking new basic models to top its range, 
and with the change was able to raise some of its prices 
less visibly than the British Motor Corporation. 
According to trade rumour, BMC sales suffered pro- 
portionately more than those of some other popular 
makes this winter; but it did clear excessive winter 
stocks. when its price increases became known last 
month, and is now comparably priced with its com- 
petitors. Competition must obviously become bitter 
this summer ; but no motor manufacturer, at least in 
public, yet seems prepared to talk about price cuts as 
2 means of competition. Their reluctance is under- 
standable—the relationship between volume of output 
and cost in the motor industry is such that cuts in pro- 
duction may already have raised unit costs—if pro- 
duction of extra cars at overtime rates from American 
steel was indeed profitable last autumn. Standard, 
with its attractive new Vanguard, and Rootes, whose 
stable of cars retains a characteristic, cosy appeal to the 
eye of the British motorist, are already talking of 
initiating a second round of prices increases. 

The manufacturers regard whatever this summer 
may bring as a deliberate stifling of home demand, not 
as any natural decline ; and at least in public they are 
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hedging none of their commitments to long-run expan-: 
sion. Even if they concluded that the best natural rate 
of expansion the British economy could now offer were 
three years’ boom and every fourth year through the 
wringer, they might still think this justified their plans. 
Such a prospect—and the technical doldrums in which 
British car design has now, one hopes temporarily, 
become becalmed—may make them worried about 
remaining competitive abroad. But within the indus- 
try, there is always the feeling that there are still one 
or two “independents”—or perhaps “ not-quite- 
giants ’—that might be driven into the ground, or at 
least out of this business. Outside the industry, many 
economic armchair strategists are already complaining 
that the motor makers are holding on too dogged!y to 
their labour, and suggesting just where redundant 
motor workers ought to go. They have been premature : 

until the industry could guess how far the drop in trade 
was simply seasonal it would have been stupid to let 
go the workers it has spent two years’ disproportionate 
effort to secure. They could still be wrong. Immedi- 
ately, some shift towards export may be possible with- 
in this industry, by using the resources that have been 
making cars to make commercial vehicles and tractors. 
In the medium run, some of the things that have gone 
wrong with British car design ought to be curable. It 
is at least prudent to hope so, 


Business Notes 





Gold Gain in Perspective 


HE announcement on Wednesday of a gold gain in 

‘March of $67 million was greeted on the Stock 
Exchange with modest enthusiasm. Gilt edged stocks that 
had been better than steady since before the Easter break 
made another small advance. Though the new Account 
opened quietly in industrials the tendency was slightly 
upwards and the Financial Times index at 180.9 on Wed- 
nesday showed a rise of 1.8 on the week. In the exchange 
market the news was greeted with an enthusiasm that the 
rate hardly reflects. Sterling had been bought in anticipa- 
tion of the figures and had strengthened against the dollar 
from $2.80% to $2.80}. After the announcement a substan- 
tial offering in New York brought the rate back momentarily 
\o $2.80§. But sterling remained firm in continental markets 
and closed at $2.80t%. Both transferable and security 


sterling have reached the lower limit of the range of official 
sterling ($2.78—$2.82). 
Official observers however confine themselves to cautious 
satisfaction. The increase in the reserves follows on a 
sizeable gain in February, but the total increase of $157 


million in the first quarter of 1956 restores slightly less than 
2 quarter of the loss in the whole of 1955, and the early 


RECOVERY IN THE RESERVES 








Gold 
payments (—) or 
receipts (-+-)* 
($ million) 
EPU Other 


Settle- | Dollar 
ment (Account 
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“see 


“see eenee 


* Settlements with EPU governed by balance in previous month. 

+ After deducting annual service charges of $181 million on US 
and Canadian postwar loans, but not quarterly instalment of 
$7} million on Canadian loan of 1942. 
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onths of the year are seasonably the most favourable ; 
the first quarter’s gain this year is also smaller than that 
achieved in the first quarter of 1954. Moreover, the sterling 
area has not yet quite succeeded in ending the long run 
of deficits with the European Payments Union. The deficit 
for March (to be settled three quarters in gold next week) 
was however less than {0.5 million, whereas the March 
gold settlement in respect of the February deficit involved 
a payment of $16 million ; after taking account of receipts 
of $5 million in defence aid, the surplus on other dollar 
accounts came out at $78 million. Payments during the 
month included the regular quarterly instalment of $7} 
million on the Canadian loan of 1942. 


How Big was the Deficit ? 


T is impossible yet to see how far the latest recovery in 
the gold and dollar accounts is attributable to Britain 
itself, and how far to the overseas sterling countries. De- 
tailed figures of the balance of payments in 1955, published 
this week,* make it clear that the fall in the reserves in 1955 
at least would have been much greater but for the relief 
provided by the overseas sterling countries. That marks yet 
another difference between the sterling strain of 1955 and 
its counterparts of earlier years. In the earlier crises, the 
overseas sterling countries added to Britain’s difficulties. In 
1955 they mitigated them. 

In 1955, Britain’s current balance with the dollar area 
worsened from a deficit of £87 million to a deficit of £207 
million and Britain’s net dollar balance (including capital 
items) from a deficit of £14 million to one of £188 million. 
This deterioration, however, was exactly offset by a rise in 
the net dollar surplus of the colonies and the independent 
sterling countries ; their surplus (including a rise from 
£138 million to £176 million in gold sales in London) 
reached {£188 million compared with £164 million in 1954. 
The net fall in the reserves last year reflects mainly a major 
deterioration in Britain’s balance with the OEEC countries 
(settled through EPU). The sterling area’s gold and dollar 
deficit with the non-dollar areas was {229 million (com- 
pared with £63 million) and this was the measure of the 
fall in reserves. 

It is evident from the detailed figures that the pre- 
liminary estimate of the current deficit in 195§ at 
£103 million (after crediting defence aid) rests on a more 
tenuous basis than usual, and that it may exaggerate the 
size of the deficit significantly. This emerges from the fact 
that the sum of the two sides of the accounts differ to the 
extent of no less than {£175 million. The Government lent 
abroad {£42 million more than it borrowed or repaid ; 
private long-term investment overseas is estimated at £125 
million (down from £200 million in 1954) ; and identifiable 
‘movements of short-term capital, including the running 
down of overseas sterling balances to the extent of 
£167 million, are estimated to have involved a further net 
outflow of £134 million. With a current deficit estimated 
at £103 million, total outgoings would thus amount to 
£404 million—which is £175 million less than the running 
down in the gold reserves. The discrepancy must imply 
that outgoings have been over-estimated. One obvious 


* United Kingdom Balance of Payments 1946 to 1955 (No. “2D 
Cmd 9731. 
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source is the inflow of unidentifiable short-term balance; 
to London ; but the whole error does not necessarily relate 
to the capital account. All that can be assumed at present 
is that the United Kingdom did incur a substantial current 
deficit last year. 


The Exchequer Su rplus 


HE fiscal year ended last Saturday with an “ above-line ” 
. surplus that far surpassed last April’s estimate and 
was also a good deal larger than had been generally expected 
a few months ago. At £397 million, it was only {36 
million short of the big surplus attained in 1954-55, and 
it contrasted with an original expectation of £148 million— 
an estimate that was raised to £163 million when the effects 
of last autumn’s increase in purchase tax was brought into 
account. Over two-thirds of this £234 million difference 
between expectation and performance was attributable to 
revenue, which bettered the estimates by £168 million, and 


EXCHEQUER OUT-TURN AND ESTIMATES 
(£ million) 


Change on 1954-5 


Year's on 

out-turn Origina 

Actual Budget 
change’ 

Income tae. 66 is cw ds ee ae , 1,943 + 50 — 16 
NIE iy vas veka kev aw ee Lae 139 + 4 + 1 
Dee DMG 6 Nes oesincccns 176 -— 12; —-— 3 
EE coor ccaodineeseweghan 71 —- S5j- 1 
Profits Tax and E PIT ris «eee 193 + 20 + 7 
Excess Profits Levy. ........... 18 — 58 — 52 
Other Inland Revenue ......... 1 — 1 _ 

Total Inland Revenue ...... | 2,450 — 2 — 63 
COUR i ache ekki a rdoues | 1,149 + 49 |} 32 
RMR 55 850s send vapewed kin 865 + 93 39 

Total Customs and Excise ... 2,013 +141 + 7 
Motor Vehicle Duties .......... 87 + 8 + | 
Post Office (net receipt) ..... —t — f — 
Broadcast Receiving Licences ... | 26 i. 3 
Receipts from Sundry Loans .... | 30 + 7 1 
Miscellaneous Receipts ........ 198 + 2 — 2 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 4,893 +155 -— 13 
Debt Service (inc. sinking fund). . | 674 + 68 00 
Other Cons. Fund Seryices ..... 69 + 10 4 
Supply—Defence.....5......... ; 1,405 — $l + 58 
Choe cates oe | 2.347 | +143 | +165 

Total Ordinary Expenditure 4,496 +191 +257 
Above-line surplus ............ | 397 — 36 —270 
“Below-lihe”’ net expenditure. 538 + 37 + 83 
Overall Gee... 2... chiens | 941 + 73 + 353 





* Including {15 million of revenue expected from purchase tax 
increase made last October 


t Net deficit included in supply expenditure. 


only {29 million of this came from special windfalls (in 
miscellaneous receipts and Sundry loans). The big con- 
tributors were income tax, which bettered the estimates 
by £66 million, and customs and excise, which together 
exceeded them by £71 million—affording clear evidence 
of the extent to which this budget buoyancy reflects the 
effects of inflation. Those effects are discernible too on 
the expenditure side, since gross expenditure on defence 
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was appreciably less than in 1954-55 and fell short of 
estimate by £119 million. Hence, although debt service 
cost £38 million more than the estimate, total above-line 
expenditure showed a shortfall of £66 million—though it 
exceeded 1954-5§§ expenditure by {191 million. 

Net outgoings “ belowline ” also bettered the estimates, 
to the extent of £46 million, thanks partly to the receipt of 
£25 million from steel- realisation, for which no provision 
had been made in the budget estimates. The big influence 


below the line, however, has been the massive switch of local — 


authority borrowings from the PWLB to the market. Up 
io end-October, when the new policy was introduced, these 
borrowings were running far ahead of those for 1954-55, 
yet in the full year they actually showed a decline of £23 
million, at £330 million. Had it not been for this strong 
relief, belowline expenditure as a whole would have far 
surpassed that for 1954-55; as it was, the increase was 
limited to £37 million net. The “ overall” deficit thus 
proves to be only £73 million larger than in the previous 
year, at £141 million, whereas the April budget had 
envisaged a deterioration of £368 million. 


Output Slackens 


NDUSTRIAL output in February appears to have been one 
I to two per cent lower than in January, when allowance 
is made for seasonal variations: the actual production index 
is expected to be 142-143, compared with the provisional 
index of 141 in January, but output generally rises more 
than this between the two months. The slip downward, if 
later figures confirm it, has come after nine months of fairly 
stable high production: the plateau was reached in about 
May last year, sihce which time changes in the index of 
production have been little more than seasonal. 

Car output, in volume, was in fact no lower in February 
than in January—the number of cars produced was down 
but a larger proportion than usual seem to have been 
bigger models. Some of the suppliers to the industry, 
however, probably reduced their output more directly in 
line with the number of cars produced, and car makers 
were probably running down materials and component 
stocks to some extent. Other industries making consumers’ 
durable goods such as radio, refrigerators and electrical 
appliances, were more affected than the motor industry 
by credit restrictions. Bad weather, too, reduced work on 
building and construction—though probably not more than 
in February, 1954. 


Hire Purchase Under Pressure 


ARCH was the first full month of hire-purchase trading 
Mander the new restrictive rules, and the figures from 
HP Information show some of the effects of that pressure. 
The total number of contracts reported shows a drop of 
about 23 per cent.on March of last year at 55,201, com- 
pared with 54,750.in February and with 69,256 in March 
of last year. Contracts for new cars show a smaller drop 
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of 153 per cent at 7,053, compared with 6,135 in February 
and with 8,348 in. March last year. The full effect on 
motors of the new measures has probably been cushioned by 
the fact that though Easter itself fell just in April this year, 
the Easter buying rush coincided almost exactly with the 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


Mar., Feb., Mart., 
1955 1956 1956 


COO, os ccns cadndeee hoc decor 38,308 31,122 32,640 
Commercial vehicles........... 7,258 8,067 6,858 
Motor cycles and side cars .... 19,715 12,999 12,697 
COPONNNR 355 cack ess hes ce 1,428 904 1,367 


Source : HP Information. 


start of the quarterly licensing period. Business that might 
have been done in April had Easter been a week later, as it 


was last year, has probably been advanced into the last 
days of March. 


Switch and Transferable Sterling 


HE gap between the rates for transferable and security 
T sterling has now all but disappeared. The latest rate 
for security or switch sterling is $2.773-8, while transferable 
sterling is quoted $2.78-4. The narrowing of the spread 
between these rates and the fact that both are now close 
to the rate for official sterling are evidence of the greater 
interchangeability of the various types of non-resident 
sterling. Even the relatively black market for resident 
sterling, which flourishes in New York, the Middle East 
and Hong Kong, can quote close rates around a middle 
price of $2.76. The activity of these markets provides a 
fair measure of the extent to which all types of sterling 
are now convertible. 

The link between transferable and security sterling is 
now so close that overseas foreign exchange dealers normally 
‘sedge between the two, being content to cover a long 
position in one by a short position in the other. In the 
recent heavy buying by American investors of certain British 
oil shares supplies of “ switch ” sterling have been insnffi- 
cient and there is evidence that transferable sterling has also 
been used. There is also a link between the rates for the 
two varieties through the relatively free markets within the 
sterling area of Kuwait, Bahrein and Hong Kong. Dollars 
earned in those territories tend to find their way into 
sterling through the cheapest route, and usually that has 
been through security sterling. The operation by which 
the Middle Eastern holder of dollars transfers into sterling 
is often devious: it may involve the purchase of dollar 
securities and their sale against sterling to a non-resident 
holder of switch sterling. J 

The buying of sterling from these quarters has been 
substantial, but the official market rate which should have 
received its support, has not benefited, while the rates fer 
cheaper types of sterling have been forced upwards. At 
the same time transferable sterling has been supported by 
purchases on behalf of certain European central banks in 
an attempt to minimise their EPU deficits. These pur- 
chases may account for the fact that there has been no 
need for the Exchange Equalisation Account to support 
transferable sterling for some time past and that the rate 
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has held firm despite the absence of support. These 
developments underline the essential homogeneity of the 
various types of sterling in a world in which it is still 
widely used for international transactions and in which the 
growing freedom of commodity and financial markets is 
constantly pulling against the segregation of sterling into 
watertight compartments. 


The Cotton Board’s Case 


HE Cotton Board has now published the detailed case 
+ it has presented to the government for protection 
against duty-free imports of cotton cloth. The case— 
rejected more than once—is now opened to public inspec- 
tion. It is at its best when emphasising the changed pattern 
of world manufacturing since 1932, when Britain under- 
took to continue under the Ottawa Agreements the duty- 
free entry of cotton and certain other manufactures from 
the Commonwealth. No one then foresaw the emergence 
of India as a leading exporter of cotton goods, with major 
markets in Britain and the Commonwealth. In contrast, the 
rayon industry is protected by a preferential duty that is 
five-sixths of the full rate, and the motor car industry by 
one that is two-thirds of the full rate (334 per cent). 

The case is weakest when it harps on the lower wages in 
Indian and Hong Kong mills and of the Indian mills’ access 
to domestic cotton at prices below the world level (an advan- 
tage which should diminish with the fall in world prices). 
The board states that it is impossible for Lancashire to 
bridge the gap between its own and Indian and Hong Kong 
prices, ignoring that the gap need not be completely bridged 
for Lancashire to be competitive. Nor does it satisfactorily 
explain why Lancashire has lost ground in overseas markets 
to European as well as to Asian competitors. When discus- 
sing the fall in production and employment it ignores the 
decline in business attributable to the fall-in prices of raw 
cotton. © The impression is created that the industry’s 
troubles can be blamed entirely on events beyond its control. 


How the Boom was Financed 


UcH of the information published last week in the 
preliminary white paper on national income and 
expenditure* was “scooped” by the Economic Survey 
published the day before: but the white paper fills out some 
details of the national finances during 1955. It traces, for 
example, the sources from which industry raised the money 
to finance the heavy investment in fixed capital and stocks 
that played so significant a part in last year’s boom. Trading 
profits of companies and public corporations rose markedly 
less than in 1954 (by 8 per cent against 12 per cent). This 
slackening in the rate of increase in profits had to be 
contrasted with the considerable increase in industry’s 
needs for finance. 





* Preliminary Estimates of National Income and Expenditure, 
Cmd 9729 
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Whilst undistributed profits of companies, after tax, 
rose by only {114 million, to £1,496 million, their 
fixed investment rose in value by £206 million (very 
nearly one quarter), and their stocks by £285 million, 
so that for once they were investing substantially more than 
they ploughed back. The decline in corporate liquidity 
was apparently mitigated in part by finance from other 
sectors, notably the central government. Gross fixed capital 
formation by persons, companies and public corporations 
rose by £369 million ; that of the central government rose 
by £4 million, while local government investment fell by 
£79 million. Physical stocks held by the non-government 
sector rose by £471 million which was £226 million more 
than in 1954; and £236 million (an increase of {£156 
million) was needed to provide for the increased cost of 
stock replacement. : 

In total, the net extra needs for finance amounted to 
almost £700 million. Of this, £308 million was provided 
by the transformation in the balance of payments (to a 
deficit of £103 million) and a further £233 million by an 
increase in the Government’s current revenue surplus. 
Savings by persons, life offices and unincorporated busi- 
nesses are also estimated to have increased, by £70 million, 
to £962 million. While this is always the least reliable of 
the estimates of the statisticians, since it is calculated as a 
residual, it seems to support the evidence of a marked 
recovery in savings in the personal sector since 195I. 


Better Control for DSIR 


OSSIBLY the hardest decision in any single research 
project—and probably the most important in successful 
administration of any continuing research programme—is 
to know when to stop. This, according to an interim 
report published this week by a committee of inquiry, 
has been the main weakness of the Department of Scientific 
and. Industrial Research. Organised as a government depart- 
ment whose secretary has the responsibility to “ co-ordinate, 
guide, serve and in some respects to control the centres 
where the research is done,” the DSIR, the committee 
thinks, has been unable to secure the most efficient use of 
these research resources in the national interest. As a result, 
many research projects have been started: too few stopped 
The committee suggests, therefore, that the work of DSIR 
should be under the charge of an executive council rather 
than the present purely advisory council: and this change 
is being made in a bill now before Parliament. 
The importance of getting full value for its money 1 
accentuated by the small amount DSIR has, in all, to spend. 
It operates on a budget of £6.5 million a year, out 0! 
which sum it supports 14 research establishments and makes 
grants totalling £1.3 million to 45 separate co-operative 
research association that also receive some support from 
industry. It is hardly surprising that to the DSIR the 
money never seems to go far enough. In its annual repor' 
for 1954-55, the department complains that it has received 
from almost every research section “ pleas that the resources 
available for particular purposes are in fact inadequate 01 
likely soon to be inadequate.” 
This was the first year in which the DSIR was working to 
its mew 5-year plan which assured it of a steady annual 
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PATHFINDER 


for Mapescced, Molin 


Drive the brilliant Riley Pathfinder and .. . almost at once... you are aware 
of remarkable road-holding qualities; stability with surging power. 

Fast cruising in luxurious comfort; fast cornering in perfect safety; fast 
climbing with ample power in reserve. 

The traditional Riley virtues are all there with a plus. This masterpiece of 
engineering combines with other exclusive Riley features to emphasize the 
Riley reputation for Magnificent Motoring. 

‘ 
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Thulling Co duve - wonderful le own 


Here is’a car far ahead of its price-class for brilliant performance, 
distinguished appearance and spacious luxury. 


£940 mn £471.7.0 P.T. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Seles Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


{ London Showrooms; RILEY CARS, 55-56, Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports {td., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.4 
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Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of’ 
national and intérnational importance. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Many Simon-Carves sulphuric acid plants are used in oil 
production at great overseas refineries. Others in Britain and 
abroad help to increase world harvests by supplying acid 
for fertiliser manufacture: among these are two important 
new plants in Australia. Also in_ Australia are plants 
operating in the vital field of Uranium production. At 
home the output of acid is significantly increased—and 
payments for imported materials reduced—by two great 
plants at Billingham and Widnes which make sulphuric 
acid and cement clinker from British anhydrite. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
La also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
ca made many friends far beyond its borders 


TONED MORRISON & CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 








Enjoy Swiss Care 


SUMMER FARES 
REDUCED ! 


This year, the cost of flying to 
Switzerland by Swissair is less 

than ever before! Mid-week Night 
Tourist fares (from Ist May) :— 


LONDON/ZURICH £20 10 0 Return 
LONDON/GENEVA & BASLE £19 0 O Return 
Special 23-day Return Tourist fare:- 
LONDON/BERNE £25 0 O Return 


Ask your Travel Agent for details of these and all our 

74 flights a week from London & Manchester to 
Switzerland. And remember—the superb service, comfort 
and personal attention which you enjoy in flying 

Swissair make all the difference to your journey. 


fly + 
SWISSAIR 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERIC* 
OFFICES IN: LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, DUB! 
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income of rather more than £6 million in place of a sum 
fixed annually. For the first time, this enables the DSIR 
to plan on the long-term basis essential to research, but it 
also means that as costs rise, the number of projects sup- 
ported has to be trimmed to fit the confines of the 5-year 
budget. If all its sections are to discharge their responsibili- 
ties the department hints that it may soon have to invoke 
special clauses in the five-year plan that allow for adjust- 
ments when rising prices outstrip its income. 


Monopoly Inquiries Shelved 


NY suppliers of sand and gravel in central Scotland who 
were alarmed by the Monopolies Commission’s recent 
conclusion that their price fixing arrangements operated 
against the public interest and ought to be discontinued 
had their fears quickly allayed, if perhaps only for the time 
being. At the same time as he announced the Commission’s 
conclusions in the House of Commons Mr Thorneycroft 
said the Government proposed to do nothing about them. 
This was in accordance with the policy already announced 
of taking no action upon matters that would become subject 
to the jurisdiction of the proposed new Restrictive Practices 
Court. Last week he added that for the same reason 
nothing would be done about the recent report on the 
tyre industry. This decision was rather more significant. 
A majority recommendation of the Commission in the tyre 
report was that individual resale price maintenance—which 
the Commission felt was the main instrument by which tyre 
manufacturers carried out their “ gentleman’s agreement ” 
tu quote common prices—should be made illegal. The 
new Restrictive Practices Bill, on the contrary, will in fact 
strengthen individual firms’ power to enforce resale price 
maintenance. Mr Thorneycroft, however, did indicate that 
in his opinion this quite unwritten gentleman’s agreement 
might fall within the definition of “arrangements” that 
will have to be registered and may be investigated by the 
Restrictive Practices Court. 

The Monopolies Commission has also recently reported 
to the Board of Trade on the linoleum industry, but this 
report has yet to be published. Its inquiries into rubber 
footwear, industrial and medical gases, heavy electrical 
plant, tea, and standard metal windows and doors are near- 
ing completion, and these reports will be published. At 
the suggestion of the Board of Trade it is shelving its 
inquiries into electric batteries, street lighting equipment, 
steel frames for building, common prices, and agreed 
tendering ; when he obtains the power to do so under the 
new Bill, the President of the Board of Trade proposes to 
withdraw these references. The Commission will then be 
left with an inquiry into the single firm monopoly aspects 
of chemical fertilisers and with an inquiry into the supply 
of electronic valves, which Mr Thorneycroft contemplates 
converting into a “factual reference ”—i.e., with no con- 
clusions about its relation to the public interest. Until the 
new Restrictive Practices Court comes into existence, there- 
fore, monopoly investigation in Britain will be to some 
extent in abeyance. Under the subsequent “ two-tier S 
method of monopoly investigation and control, the Com- 
mission will be concerned with investigating single firm 


monopolies and agreements relating exclusively to export 
markets. 
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Credit Insurance Lends a Hand 


T is fitting, as the purse strings tighten and as the pace of 
I competition in exports quickens, that the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department should cut its profits and reduce 
premiums. The reductions announced on Tuesday cost 
about £250,000 a year on the basis of last year’s business. 
The effective cost will be less if the reductions stimulate 
more exports or if a larger proportion of British exports than 
the present 13 per cent comes up for insurance. Fortu- 
nately the need for concessions has come at a moment when 


. the department can afford them. Mr Low, the Minister 


of State at the Board of Trade, disclosed this week that for 
the financial year just ended the department came out with 
about £3 million surplus whereas it entered the year with 
£610,976 deficit on commercial business. Since the pre- 
mium income for 1954-55 was £2,900,000 and was pro- 
bably similar in 1955-56, the profit last year was greater 
than the’ premium income. - That was. because the year 
1955-56 included a “claw back” of more than £4 million 
out of the £23 million that the department had paid out on 
debts in Brazil. There is now a genuine surplus in the 
department and no one should argue that British export 
insurance is subsidised. 

The concessions have been applied to those markets. 
where stable conditions exist ; in the less stable markets 
rates are by commercial standards low enough in relation 
to the risk. But the areas of fiercest competition are those 
where more than 80 per cent of Britain’s total trade is done. 
These are the main concessions : 

(1) Premium rates are cut by 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
in 110 out of 170 markets. The present average premium 
on business up to 6 months with all markets under Section I 
of the Act is 11s. 7d. per £100 for 85/90 per cent cover 
against “risk on buyer,” transfer and political risk. The 
prewar charge for 75 per cent cover against insolvency only 
was 12s. 6d. to 2§s. according to sptead. Thus even before 
the present cut, the cover was greater and the cost less. 

(2) Limitations are removed from the extended short-term 
cover introduced a year ago. Facilities for the lighter semi- 
capital goods such as tractors, heavy commercial vehicles, 
and light industrial machinery were then limited to 20 per 
cent of the exporter’s insured turnover. That limitation is 
removed ; moreover the maximum period of credit is ex- 


Just published 


Oxford Regional Economic Atlas of 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 


Prepared by The Economist Intelligence Unit 
and the Cartographic Department of the 
Clarendon Press 





Russian material not previously available in this country 
has been used in the preparation of the new Atlas, and the 
work has been scrutinized by experts on Russia both in 
Britain and the United States. The Eastern European 
countries covered include Yugoslavia. 

The Atlas comprises general reference maps; topic maps 
(dealing with such subjects as population, communications, 


petroleum, industries); text, statistics and diagrams ; 
and a Gazetteer. 


42s. net. 
Oxford University Press 
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tended from two years to a total (including pre-shipment 
credit) of three years. 

(3) Insurance facilities for stocks held abroad are im- 
proved. Insurance is to be more generally available ; it is 
to cover the risk of action by the overseas government pre- 
venting re-export of the stock ; and it is to start from the 
date of shipment instead of from the date of taking the 
goods into stock. Moreover if the department decides to 
withdraw cover it must in future allow six months on exist- 
ing stocks in which the exporter can dispose of his stock 
or ship it back. 

These are-substantial concessions, and they apply to sub- 
stantial markets including the Commonwealth markets (of 
which Australia is the most important) and to some, but 
not all, the Middle Eastern markets. 


Self-Generation for AEI 


N his second annual speech as chairman of Associated 

Electrical Industries this week, Lord Chandos again 
demonstrated his knack of raising wider issues without 
digressing from the affairs of the company. A year ago 
he raised the question of the supply of graduates in industry 
and other company chairmen followed him. This year he 
nailed his faith in long-term industrial expansion to the 
masthead and showed that to achieve it a high level of 
profits will be essential. 

This is the thesis he propounded: the chemical and 
electrical industries must be among the leaders in the 
second half of this century ; since 1900 the use of electrical 
energy has doubled itself every decade ; since electrical 
devices amount to about 10 per cent of the cost of a nuclear 
power station and conventional equipment such as turbo- 
generators, switchgear and transformers to about 30 per 
cent, and since the demand for diesel-electric and electric 
traction is growing enormously, he expects the upsurge 
to continue. Indeed in some countries, of which Britain 
is one, it would not surprise him if the rate of growth was 
more than 100 per cent each 10 years. 

In relation to that expected expansion he believes that 
the market’s inability to supply the great amounts of finance 
needed will be increasingly felt. The needs of the big oil 
companies are already far beyond the capacity of the 
market; Lord Chandos believes that other big industrial 
companies will ifcreasingly have the same experience. 
He regards legal or artificial dividend limitation as wholly 
unsound, but retained earnings “on at least the present 
scale” must be the main source of future finance. That 
to some shareholders may seem a bleak prospect, but to 
Lord Chandos it does ‘not seem so.‘ He hopes to main- 


tain profits at a level sufficient both to carry out that capital 


development and at the same time to hold out hopés “ over 
each decade of increased dividends.” 


Another Try in Wheat 


FTER nearly six weeks of bargaining in Geneva the 
International Wheat Conference has not been able to 

agree on the vital matters of the guaranteed quantities and 
maximum and minimum prices in a new wheat agreement. 
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In an understatement as disarming as it is masterly, th: 
conference announced that it had adjourned, having agree 
on a draft text, leaving to be decided» only. the issues «{ 
prices, quantities and duration. Afinal attempt to reach 
agreement will start in London on April 16th, when th: 
conference will also consider further the proposals o/ 
Britain (which did not*participate in the negotiations) fo: 
reguldting the disposal of surpluses and rationalising whe: 
production. 

There was general, though informal, agreement betweei 
importers and exporters on a new minimum price of 150 
cents a bushel, five cents lower than the existing one. The 
importers suggested a new maximum price of 190 cents 2 
bushel, compared with 205 cents now. After consulting 
the importers the chairman of the conference put forward 
a Compromise of 195 cents, but the exporters stuck at.200 
cents. Will the conference founder for the sake of § cents 
in the maximum price ? -The exporters would ‘no doubt 
be readier to compromise if, the importers could. incréase 
their guaranteed purchases. 


: Smokes and_ Drinks 


ERSONAL spending on tobacco and alcoholic drinks rose 
markedly last year. From just under £15700 million in 
1954 total expenditure jumped to about {£1,760 million, 
double the rate of increase of recent years ‘and all of it was 
represented, moreover, in increased physical consumption. 
In real terms, smoking went up by 2 per cent, as the indus- 
try had expected, though the extra sales were captured by 
only two of the firms. The breweries, however, sold about 
3 per cent more, and the distilleries and wine merchants 
marked up an increase of ten per cent or more so that drink 
sales in all rose 4'per cent. Drink sales, alcoholic or other- 
wise, owed a lot to the summer weather: the sun brought 
at least a temporary halt to the slow decline in beer con- 
sumption. 

Whatever the budget may have in store for these heavily- 
taxed habits it is difficult to see a similar expansion coming 
this year. But expenditure on smoking and drinking has 
often proved inelastic to changes in total spending power or 
in customs and excise duties, and with the possible exception 
of the breweries all the industries concerned are privately 
hoping to do at least better than last year. The Board of 
Trade’s figures of retail sales do not as yet yield many clues 
But the impressive gains recorded in sales of drinks and 
tobaccos by the larger retailers came to an abrupt halt in 
January, and off-licence shops and tobacconists amongs! 
the ee turned in some minuses during that 
month. 


A Blow to the Gold Clause 


M= of the time of the Council of Foreign Bond 
‘holders is spent in upholding the “gold clause” ir 
foreign loan contracts. It forms part of the security o! 
many foreign bonds and. gives the bondholder protection 
against currency devaluation. Those efforts are not affected 
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THE steel AROUND YOU 


The United Steel company supplies raw materials to all those 
industries which provide and maintain the comfort and security 
of the home. In this sense you depend upon United Steel for 
your light, heat and power, your water, telephone, furniture and 
equipment for your house itself, 

Because United Steel manufacture the most comprehensive 

range of iron and steel products in the country, the markets of 
the company are stable, a diversity that offers a secure future to 


all concerned in the enterprise. 
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*a banquet of Aldermen *a huddle of Yarnspinners 


Homeward bound — his business mission accomplished ! 
So now it’s time to relax. Time for this ‘‘ top 
executive ’’ to review his recent travels and to plan 
ahead. And what better setting for clear 
thinking than that provided by P & O? 


there’s a fitt ing of 





POSTSCRIP? 


to big business ee 


Splendid food . .. efficient, unobtrusive service... pees sia eS 


hours of unbroken sunshine. Like so many B 
enterprising business men, he always travels by sea. Wve Ss 
He finds it a paying proposition in every sense — 
giving him time to plan and consolidate his ideas. famous English shoes 
ian ZA Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 
. 5 / Shown here are 
telay 0t thee Hine with ji & \ Messenger ’, black or brown calf. ‘ Diplomat’, brown or black calf. 
-_> From authorised Agents throughout the country. For nearest address write 


CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 





Pull information from your Local Travel Agent or direct from: 
14/16 cocxs PUR STREET. SWI. * WHITEHALL 4444 * We have a small compendium of group terms for fish, flesh, fowl, and fellow man, 
129 sexi HA a Cae a EC3 * AVENUE 8000 | A copy is yours with our compliments, from any of our Agents or direct from us. 
= , 
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pe a 
the things they say! 
, D 
in 
I might have begged a lift of that tanker driver. | ne 
Why should he stop for you ? 
Well, I took the plunge some time ago, and bought some I.C.I. stock. 
I.C.I. ? Rubbing shoulders with the big brass, aren’t you ? 
Not a bit of tt. Most of the stockholders in I.C.I. are small investors like me. 
That’s hard to believe. ( 
I used to think the same — until I checked the facts. ‘The truth is, 85% of the 
stockholders hold, on the average, less than four hundred {1 units of stock each. ci 
: But the rest hold a nice little packet, I'll bet ! 
i Wrong again. There are surprisingly Sew large holdings and most of those ' 
: belong to life insurance companies, pension funds and investment trusts. : 
- So the money 1s spread throughout a very wide circle, when you work tt out. 
Yes, but somebody must hold a controlling interest. 


The business is too big for that to happen. 
There are over 200,000 stockholders. 





How are you so well up on your facts ? 
Well, my own son works for them, you know. There’s another thing — he’s a stockholder 
humself now ! With the new profit-sharing scheme in full swing, : 
more than 80,000 employees like him now have their own stake in the company. 





Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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»y the legal decision in the case of Treseder-Griffin and 
:nother versus the Co-operative Assurance Society Limited. 
Nut the gold clause in purely dumestic contracts received 
: blow from that judgment which will, if it is upheld by 

e House of Lords be fatal to landlords seeking to protect 
themselves by inserting gold clauses in their leases. 

The case concerned a lease of shop premises given in 
the 19308 which included the words “ paying either in 
gold sterling or Bank of England notes to the equivalent 
in gold sterling the rent of £1,900 . . . by equal quarterly 
payments.” The majority judgment found the gold claust 
unenforceable because “no one shall buy, pay, or receive 
any gold coin for more or less than the true lawful value 
which it did by its denomination import ” and because it 
is unlawful for a creditor to stipulate for the payment of 
a money debt in any other way than in normal currency. 

Landlords who have used various methods of protecting 
themselves against currency depreciation still hope to be 
more successful with some of the “inflation clauses ” 
by which rents of business premises on long leases have 
been linked with various statistical indices. Amongst yard- 
sticks which have been suggested for this purpose are 
(1) the cost of living index, (2) weekly wage rates for all 
industries, (3) cost of consumers goods and services, and 
(4) the wholesale price index. It is believed that at least 
one important property company has linked its rents to the 
index of weekly wage rates published in the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, altering the rate when there is an 
increase of not less than ro per cent compared with a datum 
figure. It remains to be seen whether this method will be 
challenged in the courts. 


Searching for Whales 


EARCHING for whales in the Antarctic is less chancy than ° 


looking for a needle in a haystack, but the margin for 
error is still uncomfortably great. For once the fleet of 
Hector Whaling, Ltd., appears to have been unlucky. Its 
catch in the season which ended last- month was roughly 
half that of 1954-55. Production-of whale oil fell to 11,600 
tons from 24,800 tons, and production of sperm oil fell 
10 5,933 tons-from 6,492 tons. Its competitors fared better. 
Salvesen and Company of Leith, a big private company, is 
believed to have done well; the Japanese and Dutch fleets 
caught rather more than last season, the Norwegian a little 
less and the Onassis fleet about the same. Allegations that 
his fleet has contravened international regulations have again 
been made by the Norwegians, who successfully applied to 
2 Hamburg court for the seizure of about 9,000 tons of oil 
fr rom an Onassis tanker. The total reported catch was a 
little below the permitted figure of 15,000 blue whale units, 
and production was probably in the region of 300,000 tons. 
Sales were unusually late this season. Fairly small quan- 
tities were sold in advance last October at £85 a ton ; then 
came a long pause while buyers and sellers haggled. Early 
this year between 30,000 and 40,000 tons were sold to a 
number of buyers at £87 10s. a ton, and early in March 
Unilever took about 110,000 tons at £84 to £85 a ton; 
Norwegian consumers took about 40,000 tons at the same 
prices. The bulk of last season’s catch was sold at £75 
to £80 a ton. Sellers have been helped by the shortage of 
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. Olive oil, which has led to a sharp advance in prices of other 


edible oils. But there is still something like 70,000 tons 
of whale oil unsold. The Japanese fleets have sold very 
little so far, and Mr Onassis has not yet been tempted. 


New Twist in Synthetic Fibres 


MONG the important advances now being made in textiles 
is the development of “bulked ” yarns ; this promises 
to make synthetic fibres attractive over a wider field, one in 
which they will be more competitive with natural fibres 
and natural and synthetic mixtures. Hitherto, if a light, thin 
and smooth-surfaced fabric was required a continuous fila- 
ment yarn would normally be used. But fullness, softness, 
warmth and a varied texture have genefally called for spun 
yarns, and spun yarns of such synthetic fibres as nylon 
lacked the warmth, resilience and surface interest of cotton 
or wool, though they had other advaritages of their own, 
notably superior strength and speed of drying. The process 
of bulking gives to a continuous filament yarn such as nylon 
properties that have hitherto been peculiar to the natural 
fibres, while retaining its original advantages. Some pro- 
cesses impart bulk only, some bulk and stretch, and some 
twist as well. 

The Taslan process, which gives bulk but not stretch, was 
developed by du Pont. A nylon yarn treated by this process 
retains its strength and will dry almost as quickly as before. 
It gives a warmer feel and a more resilient fabric. Ban-Lon, 
a process developed in America by Joseph Bancroft and 
Sons, imparts bulk and stretch by permanently crimping a 
multi-filament yarn. ‘ Several British firms are now licensed 
te make both these yarns. British Nylon Spinners are intro- 
ducing Agilon, a nylon yarn having bulk and stretch ; each 
filament looks like a coiled spring. Bulked yarns are more 
expensive than ordinary types, but cheaper methods of pro- 
cessing are being developed. As the cost of bulking falls it 
can be expected that the application of these yarns in 
hosiery, apparel and fabrics will steadily increase. 


The. Youngest Public Corporation 


NTIL the South of Scotland Electricity Board published 
U its first report and accounts last week; no financial 
details had been given of the assets that it took over when 
it was separated from the Central Electricity Authority a 


_ year ago. This new nationalised board was established by 


the Electricity Reorganisation (Scotland) Act 1954, which 
amalgamated the two area electricity boards and the two 
CEA generating divisions in South Scotland as an indepen- 
dent entity. It took over twelve steam and seven hydro 
power stations with a total installed capacity of 1,221 1645 
kilowatts, including the Portobello high pressure station, 
which is the most efficient thermal generating station in 
Britain, with a thermal efficiency of roughly 32 per cent. 
The two authorities have finally agreed to value the assets 
taken over by the new board from the CEA at £69,485,029 ; 
in its first nine months of operation, the new board spent 
another {10 million on capital expenditure, borrowing funds 
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to do so partly by an issue of stock to the National Debt 
Commissioners and partly through bank overdrafts. Its 
income from sales of electricity, some {£20 million during 
the nine months, was about 10 per cent higher than that of 
the corresponding area boards in the last nine months of 
1954, and it made a surplus after paying interest of 
£588,824, about 7d. in the £ of revenue. 

The new board has taken over the programmes of exten- 
sions of generating capacity in its area that the Central 
Authority had already prepared for the years up to 1960 and 
has extended these to cover the loading conditions it expects 
up to 1963. Its development is broadly based on the 
principle that plant in South Scotland, plus the surplus 
power that the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
expects to be able to export there, ought to meet demand 
in the area under normal conditions.. In practice, however, 
the board’s system is run continuously interconnected with 
the CEA system in England, and generating stations on both 
systems are loaded and taken off load in the correct order 
of running costs per unfit to ensure that power is generated 
at the lowest cost irrespective of whether it is made in Scot- 
land or in England. The motives behind this separation of 
the two Scottish boards from the former British Electricity 
Authority, other than some gesture towards Scottish 
nationalism, have never been thoroughly explained. But 
the operations of this comparatively small nationalised 
authority derive-an added interest from the suggestions of 
the recent Herbert Report that responsibility in the electri- 
city industry might usefully be more decentralised. 


Cans under Pressure 


HE fivepence “ per basis box ” added to tinplate prices 

last week may not by itself have much effect upon sales 
of canned goods. The increase was well under one per 
cent and tinplate forms only a small proportion of the cost 
of a filled can in the shop. But any factor that may help 
to slow down the boom in this item of consumers’ purchases 
this year will be welcomed by the steel industry, since about 
£7 million was spent last year on importing tinplate to 
meet rising home demand. It is too early to detect any 
slackening in spending on canned goods yet: the weather 
of the last few months and some shortages of fresh 
vegetables have made sales exceptionally brisk. But a 
number of the newer packs that are bought more as luxuries 
rather than as necessaries for the larder may feel the pinch 
of the Chancellor’s cuts. 

Additional capacity at Richard Thomas and Baldwin’s 
tinplate mill at Ebbw Vale and the new plant of Steel Com- 
pany of Wales at Velindre should be contributing to tin- 
plate supplies this year but not until the summer canning 
season is over. As these mills may draw some labour from 
the existing mills, home production may rise in 1956 by 
only 40,000 tons or so to about 870,000 tons. This ought to 
permit a cut to be made in imports. But the companies 
have arranged to ship only 35,000 tons against 80,000 tons 
last year ; no doubt some of their customers will be order- 
ing for themselves‘as they did last year when they purchased 
about 7,600 tons. Since home consumption has lately been 
growing at more than 10 per cent a year and direct exports 
could be pushed above last year’s 317,000 tons, supplies 
could become very tight for a while during the summer. 
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A Pound of Clean Potatoes 


L: is about three years since fresh fruit and vegetab!a 
began to be sold on any significant scale in Britain jg 
pre-packed form—that is, already wrapped up before th: 
customer buys them. About 100,000 of these packages 
usually transparent sealed bags of cellulose or polythene 
film, containing fruit and vegetables that had generally beey 
cleaned—were sold in 1954. By the end of 1955 turnover 
had reached about 2} million packages.a month, and during 
1956 growers hope to sell about 60 to 70 million separate 
packages in this form—with a total retail value of perhap; 
£2-£3 million, compared with total fruit and vegetable sale; 
of perhaps £600 million a year. The firms that have taken 
up this system—growers and manufacturers of packaging 
materials who are at present selling to a very large extent 
through self-service shops—think that eventually they may 
be able to sell ten times as much. In the United States about 
one-fifth of all fresh fruit and vegetables is put into packages 
before the shopper sees it. Enthusiasts for prepacking in 
this country hope to be able to sell about 5 per cent of the 
kinds of produce that it is possible to pack ; but this modest 
ambition would secure them between a quarter and a third 
of the turnover of the canning industry. 

At present, pre-packaged fruit and vegetables cost 1d. or 
so a lb more than the same produce loose, but growers argue 
that the quality is generally better and that the dirt and 
waste are usually removed before the customer gets the 
goods. The packaging—a net or transparent bag, with 
sometimes a cardboard stiffening—costs perhaps 2d. or 34. 
per lb of fruit and vegetables. But the growers hope to 
offset this by making savings in distribution and by packing 
on a large scale at central factories in growing areas. It 
intends to guarantee the margin of higher quality by using 
brand names and probably by dating fruit and vegetables 
inside the package. About 100 growers are now co-operal- 
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How Automatic 
Can You Get? 


In modern production processes it is normal 
to control automatically a number of related 
variables. The. eventual product is analysed. 
If it is found that there could have been a more 
effective setting of the process controllers, they 
are changed for the next day’s run. 

But imagine that, as the product comes off 
the production line or out of the pipe line, it 
is immediately analysed and the process con- 
trollers automatically re-set to the optimum 
settings to produce an even better product. 

Although this cannot yet be realised, it is 
no pipe dream. It is something which Sunvic 
Controls have been working on for many years 
—and is just one example of the extra facilities 
they will be offering in the course of time 
towards increased production efficiency in 
industry. This kind of research naturally 
attracts some of the best brains in industry, 
and there is always room at Sunvic for younger 
men with scientific or technical qualifications 
who are interested in joining a fast-expanding 
Company engaged in absorbing and import- 
ant work. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Eastern Industrial Estate, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 
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‘Announcing an important new 


aimler Hire 


SERVICE 


A ‘DRIVE-YOURSELF’ CAR 
TO MEET YOU 


N 97 CITIES 


in Britain, Eire & W Europe 


This new Daimler Hire service means that you can BOOK IN LONDON 
for a ‘ Drive-Yourself” car to meet you almost anywhere in the 
world. No less than 97 cities and towns in Great Britain, Eire and 
W. Europe and over 800 centres throughout the world are 

covered by this major development in car-hire. 


WIDE SELECTION OF MODERN CARS—LARGE AND SMALL 


RING 
Auiz SLOane 3456 


or write to 


68 BROMPTON RD.LONDON,SW.3 





Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 
and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals. solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather, 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 
packing material. 


LABOUR — Immediately available. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 
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KThere’s plenty 
of room 
up top! 


~ 


If your volume of production is creating a 

storage problem—here's your answer. When you cannot spread, 

go roo{wards. Up into the CUBIC spaciousness, 

leaving more space below for production and movement. 

Your gain will be threefold; Storage cost— 

per-unit will plummet; Freed floor space will increase production; 
Conditions of free movement will stimulate 

production per man per machine. 

“Mechanised Muscle” can effect this transformation for YOU now, 


Lansing Bagnall, Pallet and Stillage 

Trucks, Tractors and Trailers are designed especially for your 

lifting, stacking, towing and carrying. The result 

of their labours is money saved and money made. It could be YOURS. 
Write at once to Survey Department, 


ORIGINATORS OF MECHANISED MUSCLE 


Lansing Bagnall 


KINGSCLERE ROAD * BASINGSTOKE - HAMPSHIRE 
TELEGRAMS: BAGNALLIC, BASINGSTOKE * TEL: BASINGSTOKE 1010 
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LONDON . BIRMINGHAM . SWANSEA , MONTREAL 
TORONTO . VANCOUVER : SYDNEY ° PERTH 
MELBOURNE . CALCUTTA . BOMBAY . KARACHI , LAHORE 
JOHANNESBURG . PIETERSBURG . SALISBURY . BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES : 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. of NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BRAZIL, BOLIVIA AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


: ENNER V.BEL i S$ The Group trades in and markets mining and other purposes ani 


non-ferrous ores, metals and other specialised engineer's 
A ND minerals, many kinds of produce’ equipment; and it furnishes 
- a timber and other materials; it shipping, imsurance, financia! 
T A PE Be L 06 Fé Pu L L - YS provides ventilation plant for technical and statistical service’. 
» stock at om Fenner Branches in Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 

eckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, HOU NDO 2 

Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, PRINCES SE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LO a, EC 

Stoke-on-Trent. unin ans a Telegrams : Telex am 
fare imetacor London London 
J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 





eARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT ORIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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ing with packers or packing themselves ; some of them, 
operating on a fairly large scale, are using bulk imported 
produce to balance their own growing seasons—though this 
may raise difficulties in guaranteeing quality. 

Obviously any considerable development of this way of 
selling fruit and vegetables would mean significant changes 
in the normal distribution system. More than 1,006 retailers 
are handling pre-packed produce at present, including 
co-operatives, multiples and chain greengrocers, and some 
of the larger retailers have begun to pack the fruit them- 
elves. The development is as yet almost too small to have 
nuch impact on the wholesalers and on the whole trans- 
port and distribution system which works through the fruit 
and vegetable markets. Most of the growers at present 
using it are by-passing the markets, and think of continuing 
1 do so when they start packing on a much larger scale— 
possibly in co-operative packing factories. But larger 
deliveries of this pre-packed produce might involve signifi- 
cant investment in transport and handling facilities. It 
would be very early to assume that the fruit and vegetable 
wholesaler—whe will in any case handle in bulk most of 
the fruit and vegetables sold—will not have a role to play 
in distributing this packed produce. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Molson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport, made it quite clear in an adjournment debate 
before Easter that the government were in no way inclined 
to subsidise the cost of street and off-street parking in 
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towns. If any doubt—or hope—still lingered about this 
in motorists’ minds after Mr Watkinson’s statement a week 
before, this categorical statement should finally remove it. 
But one factor still needs clearing up. A clause has been 
written into the Road Traffic Bill to forbid the use of the 
net proceeds of parking meter charges for anything but 
helping to meet the cost of off-street garages. 
garages will this money now subsidise ? 


Whose 


* 


Following the confirmation that Britain’s first general 
purposes synthetic rubber plant is to be built at Fawley, 
where it will be near to the Esso oil refinery, a goodwill 
mission of British rubber manufacturers has left for Malaya 
for talks with the rubber producers. The British delega- 
tion’s view is that Malayan fears about British synthetic 
rubber plans are exaggerated. The delegation includes 
representatives of the Dunlop Rubber Company, the British 
Rubber and Allied Manufacturers’ Associations, Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Company, and Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Company (Great Britain). 


* 


Since the increase in Australian bank interest rates 
last month, the interest factor in the sight and after sight 
buying rates of Australian exchange in London has been 
raised from 4} to §4 per cent. The new rates at sight are 
£A126 13s. 3d. seamail and {A126 1s. 6d. airmail ; at 90 
days, {A128 7s. and {A127 15s. 3d., respectively. The 
telegraphic transfer rate remains unchanged at {A125 10s. 


| Company Notes 


UNITED DRAPERY. The 
preliminary statement of United Drapery 
Stores for the year to January 28th is 
satisfactory in composition and in content. 
The ordinary dividend for the _ year, 
equivalent to 32} per cent on a capital of 
£6,932,108 as doubled by the free scrip 
issue, is well up to expectations, and it 
compares with the 1954-55 dividend of 
50 per cent on a capital of £2,946,054. On 
this dividend the §s. shares at 22s. ¢ 
yield 7.2 per cent. The group’s trading 
profits rose from £4,550,778 to £6,091,144, 
and although the latest profit includes for 
the first time the earnings of Alexandre 
the increase cannot be wholly attributed 
to the acquisition of this new subsidiary. 
The preliminary statement also includes 
a draft balance sheet, showing that the 
revaluation of the group’s properties, 
excluding leaseholds valued at £2,038,000 
which expire before 2000, has resulted in 
a surplus over book values of £4,076,134. 
Sensibly £3,360,042 of this surplus has 
been used to write down goodwill to £1. 
As a result the net assets of the group 
are shown at £21,364,889, compared with 
{13,350,094 at the end of January, 1955. 


* 


FORD MOTOR. The decline in the 
Profit margins of the Ford Motor Com- 


pany in 1955 was discussed in The 
Economist of March 24th. The full 
accounts show that profits for the year, 
after depreciation but before taxation, fell 
from £19.3 million to £17.9 million. Of 
this nearly £11 million (£3.5 million in 
depreciation and £7.4 million in reserves) 
was put straight back into the business. 
These retentions and the running up of 
trade creditors (from {21.5 million to 
£28.2 million) enabled the group not only 
to spend £9.5 million on fixed capital but 
also to add £5.3 million to stocks and 
work in progress and about £2 million 
to liquid assets. Total liquid assets at 
the end of last year came to just over 
£47 million but during the year the direc- 
tors, attracted by high interest rates, 
switched out of cash and tax reserve 
certificates into British and Irish Govern- 
ment securities, and British and American 
treasury bills. 


The company has to keep a high pro- 
portion of its assets in liquid form to meet 
the costs of capital development and it is 
sound sense to make these assets earn 
their keep in the most profitable direc- 
tions. Twelve months ago the chairman 
said the company’s expansion programme 
would cost about £60 million in the next 
few years. The company was already rich 
in liquid assets and. it has been estimated 


that it needs to hold back about a further 
£7 million a year in depreciation and 
reserves to finance its development pro- 
gramme. That was achieved easily last 
year; it should be achieved again this 
year though, perhaps, with less ease. But 
outstanding capital commitments are esti- 
mated at nearly £16. million, compared 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Sales and earnings :~— £ £ 
Total sales, etc. ..... 127,316,000 151,548,000 
Purchases .......... 72,181,000 92,854,000 
Wages, etc. .....:... 28,167,000 33,502,000 
Other expenses. ..... 7,616,000 8,484,000 
ge ea 9,453,000 17,506,000 
Net dividends. ...... 1,683,000 1,808,000 
Retained profits..... 8,210,000 7,394,000 
Cons. balance sheet :— 

Net fixed assets ..... 24,093,011 29,935,516 
Net current assets... 38,290,388 38,526,953 
SGC ses A 18,686,133 25,965,566 
Govt. securities ..... 13,472,736 24,718,892 
Tax res. certificates... 14,762,650 -6,164,575 
Treasury bills ....... ~ 8,966,776 13,627,910 
MR Es iiceia ping ghee 7,851,283 2,604, 

Trade creditors, etc... 21,465,047 28,220 831 
Revenue reserves.... 9,369,345 16,763,415 
Capital reserves ..... 21,425,078 1,912,954 
Ordinary capital... .. 15,512,124 35,024,248 


£1 a Share at 32s. 9d. xd. yields £4 11s. per 
cent. 

with £4.3 million at the end of 1954, and 
the inference must be that Ford Motor 
will have to draw upon its liquid assets 
this year to keep up the present rate of 
capital expansion. The moral from this 
and the decline in profits for ordinary 
shareholders. is obvious. Last year they 
had to be content with an effectively un- 
changed dividend. Dividends will have 
to be conservative for some time ahead. 
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ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
Traditionally the chemical industry works 
on low profit margins on its established 
basic products. The report from Mon- 
santo Chemicals suggested that though 
sales were still rising these margins were 
being squeezed last year. The preliminary 
statement from Albright and Wilson con- 
firms the impression. Six months ago, in 
the half yearly statement, the directors “of 
Albright and Wilson looked forward to 
“a further expansion of turnover” but 
then drew attention to “ mounting costs.” 
Their latest statement, showing that gross 
trading -profits advanced only from 
£3,133,575 to’ £3,199,914 over the whole 
of 1955, strongly suggests that higher costs 
did indeed trim profits. 


The fall in profit margins, rather than 
the decline in net earnings from £881,616 
to £780,551, is the significant fact for 
ordinary shareholders. They will receive, 
as foreshadowed in November when the 
company bought Marchon Products and 
made a rights issue, a dividend of 18 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent of 
15 per cent, for-1955. The new shares 
issued as rights do not rank this time. 
In the coming year dividends on the 
present £4,563,639 of capital will be pay- 
able. Earnings from Marchon Products 
and Solway Chemicals will also be brought 
into account. On the assumption that 
those two facts together with the squeeze 
on profit margins point to the maintenance 
of the 18 per cent dividend, the §s. ordin- 
ary shares at 18s. 1o}d. yield 4} per cent. 


* 


REYROLLE. The preliminary re- 
port of Reyrolle, the electrical engineers, 
for the year to December 31st is sketchy. 
But the brief news it contains should 
please shareholders. Gross trading profits 
appear to have risen for taxation is up 
from £1,519,294 to £1,690,587 and the 
net profit after tax has gone up from 
£1,647,017 to £1,986,296. The latest net 
profit includes a special credit of £232,372, 
representing a surplus arising from a 
revision of the basis of valuing work in 
progress made at the request of the Inland 
Revenue. 

That Reyrolle has enjoyed another good 


year of trading seems to be confirmed by 
the decision to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 1§ to 16} per cent. The announce- 
ment sent the market price of the £1 
stock units up to 92s. xd. The yield as 
is usual in companies with atomic interests 
is low. At only 3} per cent it is slender 
enough, even allowing for the big earnings 
cover, 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. The con- 
solidated balance sheet of British Oxygen 
Company was drawn up to September 
30th, only two months after the rights 
issue of ordinary shares had brought 
£8,117,698 into the company’s coffers. 
The injection of new money has raised 
the issued ordinary capital from £8,117,698 
to £11,364,777 and the share premium 
account from £1,977,476 to £6,718,863. 
The first purpose of the new issue has 
been accomplished with the repayment of 
the £4 million of 3} per cent unsecured 
loan stock. The rest of the new money 
was needed to finance capital develop- 
ments but at the date of the balance sheet 
it was still largely held in liquid assets. 
Over the year the total of cash, treasury 
bills and tax reserve certificates rose from 
£3,458,565 to £5,097,236. This money 
will soon be absorbed for outstanding 
capital commitments on September 30th 
were estimated at £4,300,000. 

New money was needed if British 
Oxygen was to keep up the pace of capital 
development. In the year to September 
30th the gross book value of fixed assets 
increased from £36,165,726 to £40,063,035 
and their net book value from £20,585,116 
to £22,917,132, absorbing the money the 
company was able to tuck away in depre- 
ciation and reserves. At the same time 
the need for working capital grew, with 
stocks and work in progress rising from 
£7:757,515 to £9,461,399. 

Another aspect of the growth of the 
share premium account and of other re- 
serves is the decision to make a 50 per 
cent free scrip issue. On the assumption 
that the 1§ per cent ordinary dividend 
will be reduced in proportion to this issue, 
the £1 ordinary stock units at the current 
price of 56s. 6d. ex-dividend, but not yet 
ex-bonus, yield 5.3 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 
18th 
Next Contango Day: April 18th 
Next Settlement Day: April 10th 


Next Account begins: April 


THE improvement in gilt-edged prices 
has been maintained since Easter by the 
recent strength of sterling, reinforced on 
Wednesday by the disclosure of a further 
rise in the gold and dollar reserves. War 
Loan rose to 744 and on Thursday Old 
Consols gained 1's to §4. The new 5 per 
cent Surrey stock, issued at par, fel! to 
a discount of 4 on Wednesday, while the 
similar § per cent Edinburgh stock, issu2d 
Ios. per cent cheaper, eased to 4 premium. 

Berlin bonds rose rapidly to 106} on 
hopes of a _ settlement, and the new 
Peruvian Transport scrips all advanced in 
early dealings. The 5 per cent convertible 
debentures reached $1954 before receding 
to $1924. Insurance shares responded to 
the announcement of higher dividends ; 
Equity and Law Life jumped 112 to 5! 
and Alliance rose to 76s. 3d. and Legi! 
and General advanced to 22. Stores im- 
proved with GUS “A” rising to 37s 
Dealings in industrial shares on Thurs- 
day reflected the greater optimism 
which followed the announcement of the 
gold reserve figures. Associated Portland 
Cement gained another 43d. to 94s. 10}d., 
Rolls Royce 3d. to 95s. 3d. Internationa! 
Nickel were firm at $1684 and Turner & 
Newall at 102s. 9d., Unilever at 73s. 9d. 
and Borax after the exceptional rise to 
933, all found support. 

The oil market under the influence o/ 
substantial American buying proved th: 
greatest attraction of the week. Originally 
the sharp rise in Shell dominated the 
market, but on Tuesday British Petroleum 
rose 10s., carfying with it Burmah which 
advanced 4s. 13d. The market turned 
dull again on Wednesday but in early 
dealings on Thursday Shell rose 2s. 3d. 
to 149s. and British Petroleum and 
Burmah were firm at 115s. and 72s. 6d 
respectively. Hudsons Bay rose 3s. 6d. on 
Thursday. Coppers failed to hold their 
recent gains ; Nchanga fell % on Wednes- 
day to 15} and Rhokana lost } to 4I/. 
Kaffirs also turned dull, Vaal Reefs losing 
gd. to 30s. rd. Tea shares have had a 
steady rise. 
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— | Mar. Dec. Jan. 








Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 








| Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Dee. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
| -98,-|. 98 1 Sh, b 98-4 2. 4 99,-| 28 | Sh ya at 
| 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 

Ordinary Shares :— | 
Electrical engineering... | 143-2 | 158-2 | 148-4 | 134-3 4-82 | 4-58 | 4-87 | 5-40 | 5-35 
Engineering ........... | 169-8 188-3 177-3 | 165-9 4-47 | 4-39 | 4-66 | 4-96 | 5-03 
Motors and aircraft..... | 170-4 189-5 174-0 | 165-1 5:20 | 4-57 | 4-94 | 5-31 | 5-56 
Chaltt stant ..6.5issa2% | 252-6 | 274-3 255-6 | 247-6 3:62 | 3-70 | 4-25 | 4-38 | 4-39 
Cotton textiles......... | 108-1 102-9 104-6 | 101-2 8-03 | 8-86 | 8-64 | 9-03 | 9-05 
Cheenhiele a ais 3s hese os | 184-6 | 208-4, 199-7 | 191-9 4°29 | 4-54 | 4-75 | 4-93 | 5-08 
OR at eeeraneee | 187-8 | 235-6 | 228-8 | 226-4 5:91 | 5-30 | 5-43 | 5-47 | 5-12 
RN se oa ees | 155-4 174-0 176-6 168-0 5-16 | 5-01 | 5-02 | 5-62 | 5-75 
Investment trusts ..... 195-8 | 226-0 217-7 203-3 4-62 | 4-49 | 4-69 | 5-25 | 5-16 

Industrials :— 
Ordinary (all classes) ... | 146-5 | 154-5 147-1 | 139-5 | 138-9] 5-58 | 5:64 | 5:90 | 6-25 | 6-31 
Preference........ | 89-4) 81-3) 80-4 76-3) 77-1] 5-10 | 5-61 | 5-68 | 5-98 | 5-92 
PIU. va si eieee | 85-4) 16-7) 75-9) 72-6) 72-4] 4-82 | 5-36 | 5-42 ; 5-66 | 5-66 
Total (capital goods)...... 161-7 | 179-0 | 168-2 156-5 | 154-6] 4-96 | 4-74 | 5-03 | 5-44 | 5-50 
Total (consumption goods). | 130-6 | 127-6 | 122-1 | 115-9 | 113-9] 6-14-| 6-44 | 6-69 | 7-08 | 7-23 
Commit BB cass cto 89-4 | 79-6; 78-0) 77-8| 75-4] 3-96 | 4-45 | 4-54 | 4-55 4-70 
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Net 
BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, Yield, Gross Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 
S, Jonas AND \Mar. 28,| April 4, April 4, ‘ant to April 4, 1956] Dividends erccaa Mar. 28,|April 4,| Apri! 4, 
. GUARANTEED | i956 | 1956 | 1956 Sone” ~ | (a) (0) (c) | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
oa “STOCKS | Pog Ts Rigs | tow foe NBS oy geal 
= —= == SSS Ss ——— St a eae ae eee 
& Gis a % { % |STEBL & "ENGINEERING| ' ‘ . ; 
7 ‘Funding 2?% °52-57..... 973 | 97% | 4 711} 417 111) 39/9 | 29/6 4a. 6 UBSA, £2. 205650500 30/7} | 31/- 
, aes War ends 24%, 54-56...{ 994 99% | 3 711/417 81 13/- | 9/44] 10§%d) 34a\Cammell Laird 5/-.... =e _ : o : 
F 34 War Loan 3% '55-59..... 944 944 },311 0} 417 32] 40/18 | 36/3 3 a| 8 b\Colvilles £1 a a er ¥ 4 ee ag 
994 Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100% | 100% | 213 5 | 418 10 | 33/103) 28/- 8c 8 c' Dorman Long £1 eked ae aa = Site 
97 * \Conversion 4%, "57-58....) 97% 97% 13 2 0 | 5 1 61} 53/7} | 40/- 20 ci Sha Guest Keen N fold fl ae peg . 3a 
953 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 96 4 9% | 3 710/412 4] 75/- | 61/- Sa) 12}bStewarts & Lloyds £1. a3 2, 5143 
11. Conv 2% 1958-59....... 9243 | 924 |319 51418 9H 46/103! 39/- 4a) 8 bSummers (John) £1... af aac 513 38 
gg3 |Exchequer 2% 1960..... 895 89% 1319 3 418 0449/9 | 40/6 4 ai 8b United Steel Poa ténes 75 . 4 
99} |E xchequer 3% 1960 ..... 93 93% | 312 0} 419 2 | 42/1} | 32/43 6 6 avites pices bene /- ) 
834 (Savings Bonds 3% *55-65.| 844 mt 13.15: 6¢15 4 1 Brad a teen 1 92/9 22/-+19 110 
88 § (Funding 24% ’56-61..... 89% *| 89% 315 1/417 71 24/6 | 19/10} 4a 66 areas yers £ ‘.‘) San | ee te ie eS 
18} Funding 3% °59-69...... 78H*| 19%* 315 5}5 4 TH 23/7} | 19/10} 74 3 a Brit. Celanese 1..... 20) 3 we itn 8 
87} Funding 4% *60-90...... 873* | 874* | 512 7/7 8 6el 25/10} 21/9 636 24a Coats (J. & " £1.... i ai, 3 
16 Savings Bonds 3%, 60-70.) 78 78 |314 31/5 4 11) 4; 35/9 6 b 4 os Sf i reese 26/3 95/9 914 2 
88 (Exchequer 3% °62- 63. 88% 883 3.13 3);5 2 22) 30/- | 25/3 5a 746 <ancs. otton £ ws fi ea teen itoe 
$3} (Exchequer 24% '63-64 . 84% | 844 | 315 11}5 0 10/) 31/7} | 26/9 10 6 =. 2}, Patons oa teen £ / / 

| 16h Savings Bonds 24% '64-67|, 774%*| 784* 1317 6|5 1 91 ; aoe ek ene: 18/4} 19- |5 5 3 

|| ne oe oat | got |3 2 2] 218 st] 9 | 6/Oi| aol BholBritish Mote S7-- V/- | 7/b1 815 5 

1g |\Victory 4% '20-76....... M / 84! sb} Ds eee / ‘+ 

1 18% Funding 3% '66-68...... 80} 80% | 314 6) 5 4 OF 25/9 | 19/74 T$e| Nil — ee ite ae yA peed ; - - 

§ | 83% Conv. 34% 1969........ | 84 8 13 9 81/5 2 9] 44/3 | 32 23a} 5 bFord Motor f1....... 34/4, 1356 1418 7 

; | 78] (Treas. 33% °77-80..... i 794 80$ | 3410/5 0 11) 40/3 | 32/1h| 54, 12}b\Hawker Siddeley £1.. wee aa haat 

i | 78} |Treas. 34% °79-81....... 794 79 13 4 71419 5il 44/43 | 38/3 10 ¢ 12¢ Leyland Motors {1 ... Rsal 26 13 as & 

: | 67 |Redemption 3% '86-96...| 68] 69 | 3 1 1/414 21/115/10} 85/6 5 a) ee ore £1 Sic) an) ee 48407 

i 763 \Funding 34% 1999-2004...) 78} 788 |217 11413 42) 8/03, 6/1) 12 | 12 on eetee > ee /44) 6, 

: | 78) Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 803 | 80% | 217 2] 419 10/ | sae: 1 rad. “dale Phebe links 1 ek Pec 

70 War L’n 3$% aft. Dec. 52) 73%) 74% 1214 71415 Tf] 18/10} 14/6 ang fe Decan ceed ee tae, be ee 

i | 70 Conv. 3% aft. April "61..) 71} | 72%] 215111417 2f] 35/10}, 29/- =o 15 dese ee rit 38/14 | 40- 1710 0 
b} | 61 ‘Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 62§ | 63 | 214 91415 3/) 43/3 | 32/9 “nS sii gece {3 NA AL... 96/3, | 963 15 4 4 
Si | 52 (Consols 24%............ 53 | 537 | 213 4| 4 12 10f] 94/3 | 79/- 30 1TslMarks % Spen."4 6/..| naa fea baw 2 

} | 512 Treas. 24% aft. April ’'75.| 534 | 53§ | 213 8{|413 4f] 70/14 | 57/10} | 3640, W oe | eve 158 l3ie 5 
4 93 Br. Elec. 44% oy = ase 4 943 a Fs ; : ag 64/103) 56/- 20 a 3 on ae Pe ockin Bines / 

i | 15 tec. 3% '68-73...... 76 76} | 311 11 se ' 
| at Br. Flee 30 74. eee awhe 1a} 744 |3 8 8|419 47[116/- | 99/- 14 b 8 @ British Petroleum £2 . "86/104 i. 2 7 12 
" | 88° \Br. Elec. 44% '74-79.....] 89 89 13 2 3/5 1 4/1) 16/6 63/- 104¢ 6 a Dai 00d 2" 

f| 2h eee et oe | ORS ee ea. hee Lee eee eet. 18/43 have | 310 9 

| 2! BreGas 34% 69-71... 2 3 1391 (5 2 71] 31/6 | 310H 5 a Hei Trina nls 6/-::| 36/- | 36/- | 4 6 Lip 

| | 68} |Br. Gas 3% "90-95..... ..| 689% | 697%|3 1 2 | 4 13 10/ sign td Sedona... | 26/3 | 26-- 1710 0 
| Dt IBS Seee ge? gg as te | at wet SS 2 i ea/- | aar- | 12d 14 cFurness Withy fi... 50/- | 606 | 5 10 1 
§ | 85t Br. Trans. 4% '72-17..... | | y ‘ 5 bP & O. Def. f1...... 30/6 | 30- 15 6 
} | 67 __Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 70% | 70% |3 4 1\ 4 16 101} 35/9 | 29/ 3a | Miscett ane wt ae 

, . may bg CE AE. iad -x = 
} To earliest date. ) Flat yield, () To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 64/3 | 45/ Tia) 7}0\Assoc. . . 
sumed avatar life Soier. 1l years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. 108/6 | 87/- 15 6 5 @Assoc. Port. Cem. ay To a an | : o 3 

Bela | al @eBICG An...) oa | eee ta) o1oe 

| Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 53/4} | 45/ pita SS aaN a 89 Es oe 
feiss heeds STOUR AND ach neds) As [S| Sal abs tga summed] we || e 
igh Low | High | Low "FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 | 1956 | 16 | $653 | $583 | 3 al 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| $63} $63 14 5 0 
| oo [£ & d. | S1/109 24/0 | ag Rubber 10)" 2. 20/104 213 6 11 5 

$ | 79 | 80 | 77h |Aust. 34% '65-69....| 782 | 80) |5 7 O/ a5/9 19/14 =. $45 Enalich Whee, fe 55/- 141011 
ly | 87 | 834 \Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 84% | 834 |5 8 61 Me | 50/3 936, 44a\General Elect. {1..... 54/ 6 55/- 15 110 
Bi | 87 he | 85 IN. Zealand 4% "76 v8.) 85 854 | 5 2 101) 6 413 6 6 4 almp. Chemical {1 . 43/6 } 43/9 1411 5 
3 | 87h | 64} | 57} |L.C.C, 3% aft. 1920 ../ 60 on. 438 F as _ | 49/74 | 84a 1246\Imp. Tobacco f1..... | 50/3 | 5046 18 6 4 
| 83 | 85h | 84° [Liverpool 3% "54-64..| 85 | 84° |510 7 $169} $1418" \$2-90c $3-75clInter. Nickel n-p-v.. $165 sleet 319 3 
‘4 | 656] «68h | 663 «(M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34.2003 65 65} | 419 01/1694 $1413 Thal 12}b\London Brick (1... 55/- 17-5 5 
2k 94% | 97 | 94} |Agric. Mort. 5% 99-89) 95 9} |5 5 9 29/3 | 22/9 64a 1536 MonsantoChemicals5/- 24. (3* | 24/6 | 411 10 
D2} 91 112} | 1024 German T% 1924.. | 1043 1044 eee 69 ‘Ay i 55 3 44a 12 b\Tate & Lyle fl in Mae 63/- 63, /G 5 3 ll 
S| 149 | 199}.| 187 German 54% 1930...| 187$ | 1994 * 69/6 | 54/9 | 10a 124b\Tube Investments {1 .| 59/6 | 58/141 416 4w 
2 160 | 2174 | 208 (Japan 5% 1907...... | 216; | 217 “ 115/6 | 95/9 5 a 20 bi Turner & Newall {1 ..|101/104,102/6 | 417 7 
4 190 | 257) | 247} Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 257 | 257 16/9 61/7} 6a 92b|Unilever {1 ......... 73/9 | 73/1814 6 O 

| 41/73 | 34/1$ | t7i2 | +5 a\United Molasses 10/-. .| 36/- 36/3 |6 O Og 
40/- | 27/6 | t273b t2$a/Cons. Tea & Lands £1.) 33/- — 3 (30 8 8 
s, Jan. 1 Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Yieid, 2/103, 2/03 15 ¢ a @ United Sua Batong £1 as 51) 1/104 10 . : 
pril 4, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY Mz ar. 28 April 4) April 4, 61/9 47/- 27$¢) a Unite "MINES & 
Low (a) (b) (ce) 4 STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 8 133 290 a 50 Hancio ae a ds a ace ‘ a 3 
= 120 b|\De Reers e r. / / 
7 7 ,| BANKS & DIscouNT fs 4 hs5/74 13/4] 80 a Free State Geduld 5/-.| 80/- | 79/4 Nil 
41/9 | ‘5 al “7 bBarclays{l......... 45/9 | 46/- |5 4 4185/6 | 67/6 BEE eden: I- : 

10) 52/- | é ‘ é bLicvde at £5, £14 pd..| 53/- | 53/- |513 21506 | 43/- 10 a 1240|Randiontein f1...... 7 ut 3a os = - 
24) 66/104 9a 9 b Midland £1, fully pd. .| 69/- 69/- 5 4 4110/2} 8/6 pe 3h 5 IRhokana iene 41 65 9 
10} 63/3 | 9a 9 BN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 4 : = . : ~ i 46 | 39} / 262}¢ : pneenll atcaaca tases 
n/9 | 7 b Westmstr‘B’£4,f1} pd. 72 2 ‘ i 

6 30/3 Bia 340 Alexanders fi een) 30/6 30/6 | 418 4 New York Closing Prices 
f 32/6 5a 5 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ fl..... 33/- | 32/6 : ; eadiionsts sinc flinscncesinatds-alesniemiaanatsibialidinieaniinis 
N/9 | 40/6 6ha 6}6 Union Disc. {1....... 44 /- 44/6 5 12 i | Mar. | Apr. / Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
B9 32/1) | 4 al 4 bBare. (D.C.O.) {1 ....| 33/6. | 34/- | 318 4s | 28 | 4 bear ei 
19 | 34/1h | Ja} 74Chart. Bk. of India £1, 35/-* | 36/- (8 6 8 aie $s 15 | $ 
0 | 163 | a9gel 37h Leg otuena | son | on | 8 89 Balt. & Ohio. .|. 455 | 47 Am. Smelting. 564 55k inter. Peper. +a asst 
| 20. | 420 | +4740 Pearl £1, fully pd....-| 21 | 214* | $ 9 2 (Can, Pac. ....| 354 | 364 Am. Viscos 2) 19h | 18} Bears Roebuck) 335 | 334 
48h | 404 (tll The $125 c Prudential ‘A’ fl 7 433 | “4 | Pennsyl. ..... 24% | 273 [Chrysler ..... | 76} | 76 Shell aati gh es 
/- 11/- | 10a 33 veer, | 6 |113/9 7 ns Amer. Tel. .. 11834 eT ze :. | St eet = ak =| # Gof 
4/3 | 20/- | 1036, 6 a Distillers 6/8 ........ | 22/44 | 22/6 | 417 9 eee eee 7 | 7 (Goodyear ....| 724 | 734 Vestinghouse. 593 
on Po . S a ae emonets ara} ger os pe . . ; y. Union vot. 20% | 204 [Inter. Nickel .| 92 94 Joolworth . 49 

67/6 14 b| = 7 ~a\Whitbread ‘A’ Or S . . . 
* Ex dividend. -+ Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. — (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. - On ed Yo 


U) On 15%. (1) To latest date. ‘(m) On 10%. 


(p) On 18% 


tax free. (gq) On 12}% tax free. 


(s) On 63%. 


(é) On 133%. (u) On 93%. (w) On 14%. 
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ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
Traditionally the chemical industry works 
on low profit margins on its established 
basic products. The report from Mon- 
santo Chemicals suggested that though 
sales were still rising these margins were 
being squeezed last year. The preliminary 
statement from Albright and Wilson con- 
firms the impression. Six months ago, in 
the half yearly statement, the directors “of 
Albright and Wilson looked forward to 
“a further expansion of turnover” but 
then drew attention to “ mounting costs.” 
Their latest statement, showing that gross 
trading profits advanced only from 
£3,133,575 to’ £3,199,914 over the whole 
of 1955, strongly suggests that higher costs 
did indeed trim profits. 


The fall in profit margins, rather than 
the decline in net earnings from {£881,616 
to £780,551, is the significant fact for 
ordinary shareholders. They will receive, 
as foreshadowed in November when the 
company bought Marchon Products and 
made a rights issue, a dividend of 18 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent of 
15 per cent, for 1955. The new shares 
issued as rights do not rank this time. 
In the coming year dividends on the 
present £4,563,639 of capital will be pay- 
able. Earnings from Marchon Products 
and Solway Chemicals will also be brought 
into account. On the assumption that 
those two facts together with the squeeze 
on profit margins point to the maintenance 
of the 18 per cent dividend, the §s. ordin- 
ary shares at 18s. ro}d. yield 4} per cent. 


* 


REYROLLE. The preliminary re- 
port of Reyrolle, the electrical engineers, 
for the year to December 31st is sketchy. 
But the brief news it contains should 
please shareholders. Gross trading profits 
appear to have risen for taxation is up 
from £1,519,294 to £1,690,587 and the 
net profit after tax has gone up from 
£1,647,017 to £1,986,296. The latest net 
profit includes a special credit of £232,372, 
representing a surplus arising from a 
revision of the basis of valuing work in 
progress made at the request of the Inland 
Revenue. 

That Reyrolle has enjoyed another good 


year of trading seems to be confirmed by 
the decision to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 15 to 16} per cent. The announce- 
ment sent the market price of the £1 
stock units up to 92s. xd. The yield as 
is usual in companies with atomic interests 
is low. At only 3} per cent it is slender 
enough, even allowing for the big earnings 
cover. 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. The con- 
solidated balance sheet of British Oxygen 
Company was drawn up to September 
30th, only two months after the rights 
issue of ordinary shares had brought 
£8,117,698 into the company’s coffers. 
The injection of new money hr~ ~*‘-<4 
the issued ordinary capital from £ 
to £11,364,777 and the share 
account from £1,977,476 to £« 
The first purpose-of the new i 
been accomplished with the repa 
the £4 million of 3} per cent u 
loan stock. The rest of the ne 
was needed to finance capital 
ments but at the date of the bala 
it was still largely held in liqu 
Over the year the total of cash. 
bills and tax reserve certificates : 
£3,458,565 to £5,097,236. Th: 
will soon be a -for ov 
capital commitments on Septen 
were estimated at £4,300,000. 

New money was needed i 
Oxygen was to keep up the pace 
development. In the year to § 
30th the gross book value of fi: 
increased from £36,165,726 to {. 
and their net book value from £ 
to £22,917,132, absorbing the r 
company was able to tuck away 
ciation and reserves. At the ;: 
the need for working capital ¢ 
stocks and work im progress ri 
£7;757,515 t0 £9,461,399. 

Another aspect of the grow 
share premium account and of 
serves is the decision to make 
cent free scrip issue. On the a : 
that the 1§ per cent ordinary dividend 
will be reduced in proportion to this issue, 
the £1 ordinary stock units at the current 
price of 56s. 6d. ex-dividend, but not yet 
ex-bonus, yield 5.3 per cent. 
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THE improvement in gilt-edged prices 
has been maintained since Easter by the 
recent strength of sterling, reinforced oy 
Wednesday by the disclosure of a further 
rise in the gold and dollar reserves. Wa; 
Loan rose to 743 and on Thursday Old 
Consols gained i's to 54. The new § per 
cent Surrey stock, issued at par, fell to 
a discount of 4 on Wednesday, while the 
similar § per cent Edinburgh stock, issued 
10s. per cent cheaper, eased to } premium. 

Berlin bonds rose rapidly to 106) on 
hanes nfasettlement. and the new 
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UNABLE |e 


SHADOW 


recent gains ; Nchanga fell % on Wednes- 
day to 15} and Rhokana lost } to 41}. 
Kaffirs also turned dull, Vaal Reefs losing 
gd. to 30s. rd. Tea shares have had a 
steady rise. 
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G ; | 
—P Mar. | Dec, | Jan 
29, 28, | 3l, 
| 1955 | 1955 | 1956 


Ordinary Shares :— 
Electrical engineering... 
Engineering ..... 


Motors and aircraft..... | 170-4; 189-5 174-0 
Chali stepns <. 6. kccowes 252-6 | 274-3 255-6 
Cotton textiles......... | 108-1 | 102-9 | 104-6 
CN ss ous k ve oie | 184-6 | 208-4. 199-7 
a, . watoaican 187-8 | 235-6 | 228-8 
Se ee | 155-4/ 174-0 176-6 
Investment trusts ..... 195-8 | 226-0 217-7 
Industrials :— } 
Ordinary (all classes) | 146-5 | 154-5 147-1 
Preference... . 56... sive 89-4; 81-3) 80-4 


DSDOUEIS on ese eee 


Total (capital goods)...... 
Total (consumption goods). | 130-6 | 127-6 _122-1 


Const Boos oon vey 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) | 


. | Feb. | 2 





| 143-2 | 158-2 | 148-4 | 
vere | 169-8 | 188-3 | 177-3 | 


| 85°4| 16-7| 75-9 
161-7 | 179-0 | 168-2 | 


89-4 | 79-6 | 18-0| 77-8 







Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Mar. 











: Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 28, | 27, | 29, | 28, | "31, | 28, | 97, 
| 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
| i 
134-3 | 135-9] 4-82 | 4-58 | 4-87 | 5-40 | 5-35 
165-9 | 164-4] 4-47 | 4-39 | 4-66 | 4-96 | 5-03 
165-1 | 158-4] 5-20 | 4-57 | 4-94 | 5-31 | 5-56 
| 247-6 | 247-4] 3-62 | 3-70 | 4-25 | 4-38 | 4-39 
101-2 | 100-5] 8-03 | 8-86 | 8-64 | 9-03 | 9-05 
191-9 | 1865} 4-29 | 4-54 | 4-75 | 4-93 | 5-08 
226-4 | 242-5] 5-91 | 5-30 5-43 | 5-47 | 5-19 
168-0 | 168-1] 5-16 | 5-01 | 5-02 | 5-62 | 5-75 
203-3 | 207-3] 4-62 | 4:49 | 4-69 5-25 | 5-16 
139-5 | 138-9] 5-58 | 5-64 | 5-90 | 6-25 | 6-31 
76-3| 77-1] 5-10 | 5-61 | 5-68 | 5-98 | 5-92 
72-6| 72-4] 4-82 | 5-36 | 5-42 ; 5-66 | 5-66 
156-5 | 154-6] 4-96 | 4-74 | 5-03 | 5-44 | 5-50 
115-9 | 113-9] 6-14 | 6-44 | 6-69 | 7-08 | 7-23 
75-41 3-96 | 4-45 | 4-54! 4-55 | 4-70 
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et 
, Jan. 1 ade. Spare Price, | Price, Yield, vista, Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, Yield, 
il 4, 1956 (Mar. 28,April 4,| April 4, to April 4, 1956| Dividends Mar. 28,|April 4,| April 4 
GUARANTEED {1956 | 1956 | 1956 | | Abril 4, |" | (a) () (c) STOCKS 1956 ‘ 1956 | 1956 
Low _STOCKS § 1956 High | Low | 
; s. d.|¢ s. d. % {| % \STes & “ENGINEERING| ifs a& 
97 'Funding 22% 52-57 ésee's 711 | 417 111} 39/9 | 29/6 4a eo et oR preeeere 30/73 | 31/- 6 9 0 
ao War Bonds 23% 54-56... 711) 417 82) 13/- | 9/43 1036, 34a'\Cammell Laird 5/-....} 10/3 10/9 610 3 
War Loan 3% '55-59..... 11 0; 417 32} 40/13 | 36/3 5S @ 8 Bolviiles £2... 520s 38/1 38/- 5 15 -.9 
99 ‘, Exchequer 5% 1957..... 13 5 | 418 10 | 33/104, 28/- 8 ci 8 cDorman Long fl..... 31l/- | 31/- o'3 3 
97 Conversion 4% ‘ST- 68... 2 0/}5 1 62] 53/7} | 40/- 20 c| 3haiGuest Keen N’fold {1.} 43/9 44/6 4 9ilm 
95} ‘Serial Funding 2}° 4, 1957. 710|412 44 75/- | 61/7 5 a) 12$bStewarts & Lloyds {1.| 67/6 | 674 |5 3 8 
91 Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 19 51418 9H 46/103 39/- 4a, 8 bSummers (John) £1...) 41/9 42/- 514 3 
883 |Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... i: 2 418 0 | 49/9 40/6 4a 84$5\ United Stee! {1...... 44/- 44/- 513 8 
92} \Exchequer 3% 1960..... 12 0;419 2 | 42/14 | 32/43 6 b 29a) Vickers £1 ..cccc cscs 39/- 39/3 14 6 7 
834 Savings Bonds 3% °55-65 Bm 415.4 fe TEXTILES 
| 88 |} Funding 24% 56-61..... 15 1/417 Tlj 24/6 | 19, 104) 4a 6 bBradtord Dyers f1. 22/9 | 22/,-*19 110 
78} \Funding 3% °59-69...... 15 5)5 4 Ti} 23/73 | 19/10} 706 3 aBrit. Celanese £1..... 20/73 | 20/9 |912 9 
87% jFunding 4% *60-90...... 12 7/7 8 6e} 25/10}; 21/9 646, 24aCoats (J. & P.) £1.. 22/- 22/3 717 4 
18) KSavltiies Bomds.3%.'60-70. 143|5 4 111 44/- | 35/9 | 66 4 aCourtauidsf1....... 38/- | 38/3-|5 4 7 
13 3);5 2 23) 30/- | 25/3 5 a 174bLanes. Cotton f1..... 26/3 | 25/9 |9 14 2 
15 11;5 0O 102} 31/7} | 26/9 10 6| 24a Patons & Baldwins £1) 28/6 28/6 8i5 5 
17 16 12 Si Motor & AIRCRAFT ‘ 
9 815 0 42} 21/9} | 17/73 64d 3$a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/74 | 19/- § 5 3 
22/418 5t}] 9/- 6/103) 4a 846 British Motor 5/-..... 1/- 7/1k} 815 5 
14615 4 O41 25/9 | 19/7$| Thc Nil cDe Havilland fl..... 19/9 | 20/- Nil 
9 815 2 9144/3 | 32 2ha| 5 bFord Motor f1....... 33/- | 32/6°|412 4 
Bou ND 4410/5 O li} 40/3 32/1} 5 a| 124bHawker Siddeley {1 ..} 34/43 | 35/6 418 Th 
” 4 71419 51] 44/44 | 38/3 10 c| 12$cLeyland Motors {1 ...} 43/6 42/6 517 8 
1 1/414 214115/10} 85/6 5 a| 124bRolls-Royce {1 ...... 92/3xr| 92/6 | 315 8 
17 11413 41) 8/03 6/44] 12 c 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 6/44 | 6/6 19 4 7 
17 2/1419 10/ i SHops & STORES 
14 71415 Tf} 18/10$ 14/6 1745 6 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 16/- 16/3 4 4 8 
15 11)}417 2f] 35/103 29/- 20 6} Tha Debenhams 10/- ..... 32/- | 32/-* | 8 11 10 
ani 1491415 3f] 43/3 | 32/9 | 45.5 15 @Gt. Universal 5/-..... 38/14 | 40- | 710 0 
RED LUCE. 13 4| 4 12 10f| 94/3. | 79/- | 174, 5 aLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1... 86/3 | 8/3 |5 4 4 
13 81413 4f} 70/14 | 57, 103} 30 b 17$a Marks & Spen. ‘A 5/-.} 61/14 | 62/9 |3 15 8 
210|5 3 22} 64/10}, 56/- 20 a\ S6ge) Woolworth Br eeite ute 57/6 | 58/9 1416 5 
1111;5 2 Ol OIL 
8 81419 4i116/- | 99/- 146 5 a British Petroleum {1 . ed 9 ce 212 2j 
j 23/15 1 411 76/6 | 63/- 10$ci} . 5 a@Burmah f1.......... /104 21711 
R1 HER 411/5 0 3, £70 | £58: | 10 6| 6 @Royal Dutch 1004. ‘Ae 1 (89 237 
j 7 0\'5 4 7TIM51- (|129/- | t10 b| 5 aShell Reg £1........ tt 1 ae 310 9 
‘ 9 1/15 2 TH 37/4 | 31/10h £5 a t16go Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 36/- | 4 611p 
é 1 2/413 10/ SHIPPING 
j 1111|5 2 Of 27/- | 23/3 | 75 2aCunard/1........ | 26/3 | 2/- 1710 0 
. 3 415 1 61) 54/- | 48/- 12 14 c Furness Withy {1....| 50/- | 50/6 | 51011 
-.| 10% $ 4 1(| 416 101) 35/9 | 29/- 3a 5 bP & O. Def. f1......,) 0/4 | W~- 15 6 8 
a | MISCELLANEOUS 
(1) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 64/3 | 45/- Tia 7}\Assoc. Elect. {1...... 63/-xr| 65/- | 412 4 
rs. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 108/6 | 87/- 15 6 5 a@Assoc. Port. Cem. fl.. 94/- | %/- | 4 4 
. 53/9 | 42/3 15 b Tha Bowater Paper {1.. 50/- 51/103} 3 15 Qu 
JSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, } 53/44 | 45/3 14h 4 ABCC. £1... << cnc 49/- | 49/6 | 4 010m 
‘KKS AND Mar. 28,'April 4, April 4, | 53/- | 40/6 4a, 8 OBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 48/6 | 52/-*|412 4 
3N BONDS| 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 60/- | 47/103] +10 a t740/Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 48/6 | 486 |6 5 6 
ps __ | $653 | $582 3a) 3 bCanadian Pacific at $634 | $63 45 0 
(£ s. d. | 37/103 24/9 1444) 29}b\Decca Record 4/- . 1/9 28/9 |6 1 8 
% "65-69 . 783 | 803 |5 7 61) 25/9 | 19/74| 105 4 @Dunlop Rubber 10/ ..| 20/103) 21/3 | 611 9 
%, '73-75 . 84} 834 | 5 8 61) 66/14 47/3 4a eee Elect: £1. ces 53/6 55 /- 41011 
id 4% "16 78..| 85 85} | 5 2101) 65/6 | 50/3 946 44a\General Elect. {1..... 54/6 | 55/- 5 110 
% aft. 1920 . eI 61 418 4149 a _ it 6 b 4 aimp. Chemical {1 . 43/6 |} 43/99 1411 5 
; : 2 a ob 3% °54- 64..| 85 84* |5 10 71) 62/9 84a} 1246Imp. Tobacco /1..... 50/3 | 50/46 18 6 4 
65 | 68) | 63. |M.Wtr.‘B’3%'34-2003 65 654 | 419 01 gree say '$2-90c $3-75c uter. Nickel n.p.v.. aoe 31683 319 3 
; i 943 97 94} \Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89| 95 95} 5 5 Ql 64/6 Tha 124$5'London Brick £1. ° “| 54/9 55 /- + & 38 
91 | 112} | 102} German 7% 1924....| 1044 | 1044 we | 29/3. | 22/9 | Gta 15¢|MonsantoChemicals5/-) 24/S° | 24/6 | 4 11 10 
, 3 149 | 199} | 187 German 54% 1930...| 187} | 1994 69/1h | 55/3 | 44a) 12 dTate & Lyle £2 ...... 63/- | 63/6 | 5 3 il 
2 160 | 217} | 208 {Japan 5% 1907...... 216; | 217 a 7 7 : = . is Turner & Newall (1. poe 104 102 lt ; _ a 
q ads 0 . , | a c , «| 
190 | 2573 2474 Japan 54% Conv, 1955 257 257 76/9 i 61/7 Sal . 9:bUaiever {1:..5.05. | 73/9 3/414 6 0 
41/74 | 34/1$ | t7i2 | +5 a United Molasses 10/-. .| 36/- 5B, 3 |6 0 Og 
: — | 27 iy t274b Ls peer _ & canto al. 7 34/3 |30 8 8 
ees, Jan, Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Yield, 2 10} 2/0} 15 ¢ a\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- / 2/3 113 6 8 
Apnl 4, 1956 Dividends | ORDINARY Mar. 28, April 4, April 4, | 61/9 | 47/- | 274c\ 15 ajUnited Sua Betong £1) 52/3 | 51/10$10 12 0 
Low | (a) (0) (c) 4 STOCKS | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 MINES 
. 20 a| 50 bjAngio-Amer. 10/- 8 7H 49 8 
% % Banks & Discount £ s. d. 1135 mt ie a 80 a! | 120 b\De Reers 5/- Def. Br. |117/6 |113/9* | 8 15 10 
41/9 5a 7 BBarclays £1 ........- 45/9 | 46/- 5 4 41] 85/6 67/6 ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 80/- 79/44 Nil 
52 | 6a 6 b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1} pd..| 53/- | 53/- | 513 21506 | 43/- 10 a 1240 Randiontein {1...... 46/74 | 46/6 1913 7 
66 104 9a 9 b Midland {1, fully pd. .| 69/- 69/- 5 4 4110/2} 86 24 c, 28 cLondon Tin 4/- ...... 9/6 9/74 |11 12 10 
P10) 63 9a 9 DN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 64/9 65 /- 5 4 7 46 | 39} | 9624c| 175 a’Rhokana f1......... 414* 41 6 5 9 
9 | 71 | 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’s4,{1ipd., 72/6 = - 2 
50 Sia 33b Alexanders {1....... 30/6 30 
- | 32% | Bal BebNat Dise. i fi... 33/- | 32/6 |6 3 1 New York Closing Prices BeOS ee en 
J | 40/6 64a, 6} Union Disc. {1....... 44/- | 44/6 {512 4 A een 
D9 32/18 | 4 al 4 bBare. (D.C.O.) {1 ....| 33/6 | 34/- | 318 4s | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Mar. | Ape. 
9 34/1h|} $a; 74bChart. Bk. of India £1 35/-* | 36/- |8 6 8 | 28 |_4 | 28 | 4 TS 
| INSURANCE ot ee Sa |__$ 
AG 16} 12}a| 37}b Leg. & Gen. £1.......} 20? | 203 2 8 9 |Balt. & Ohio..|-45% | 47 jAm.Sme iting. 564 | 555 Inter. Paper . ./130} |133§ 
4 20 | +20 a +4746 Pearl £1, ae apres) 213 | 214* | 5 9 2 (Can. Pac.....| S5$ | 55} jAm. Viscose . -| 453 | | 423 Nat. Distill. . -| 23 234 
AS} 40} Vato +125 cPrudential ‘A’{1....| 432 | 44 | 418 9 JN.Y.Cent....| 43% | 43§ [Cel of Am....| 195 18} Sears Roebuck) 33% | 33 
BREWERIES, ETc. - | Pennsyl. ..... 24% | 27§ \Chrysler ..... | 764 | 76 hell ........ 804 | 81 
- 111/- | 10a) 33 BBass {1..........+6. 113/6 |113/9 | 711 3 jAmer. Tel. .../183g 183% JGen. Elec.....| 63% | 62} Std. Oil of N.J 615 
3 | 20/- | 1038| 6 alDistillers 6/8 ........ | 22/44 | 22/6 | 417 9 Btand.Gas...| 114 | 11 \Gen. Motors. .| | 45§ |U.S. Steel . 604 
1/10}, 38/6 | 8 a@l 17 bGuinness 10/-........ | 40/6 | 40/6 |6 3 5 WnitedCorp..| 7 | 7 (Goodyear ....| 72% | 733 “i wo 9} 
9 | 67/6 14 6 =67 ~ a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 68/9 | 70/- |6 O O |W. Union Tel.| 20§ | 204 [Inter. Nickel .| 924 | 94 [Woolworth. 4 


4 y) On 15%. 


* Ex dividend. .+ Tax free. Gross yield. 


ONOMIST, APRIL 7, 1956 


(2) To latest date. (m) On 10%. 





(a) Interim dividend. 


(p) On 18% 





(b) Final dividend. 
(q) On 124% tax free. 


tax free. 








(c) Year’s dividend. 
(s) On 6% 






















(e) To earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 
(¢) On 132%. 


(wu) On 93%. 


h) On 839 
(w) ieee mee 
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ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
Traditionally the chemical industry works 
on low profit margins on its established 
basic products. The report from Mon- 
santo Chemicals suggested that though 
sales. were still rising these margins were 
being squeezed last year. The preliminary 
statement from Albright and Wilson con- 
firms the impression. Six months ago, in 
the half yearly statement, the directorsof 
Albright and Wilson looked forward to 
“a further expansion of turnover” but 
then drew attention to “ mounting costs.” 
Their latest statement, showing that gross 
trading profits -advanced only from 
£3,133,575 to £3,199,914 over the whole 
of 1955, strongly suggests that higher costs 
did indeed trim profits. 


The fall in profit margins, rather than 
the decline in net earnings from £881,616 
to £780,551, is the significant fact for 
ordinary shareholders. They will receive, 
as foreshadowed in November when the 
company bought Marchon Products and 
made a rights issue, a dividend of 18 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent of 
15 per cent, for 1955. The new shares 
issued as rights do not rank this time. 
In the coming year dividends on the 
present £4,563,639 of capital will be pay- 
able. Earnings from Marchon Products 
and Solway Chemicals will also be brought 
into account. On the assumption that 
those two facts together with the squeeze 
on profit margins point to the maintenance 
of the 18 per cent dividend, the §s. ordin- 
ary shares at 18s. 103d. yield 4} per cent. 


* 


REYROLLE. The preliminary re- 
port of Reyrolle, the electrical engineers, 
for the year to December 31st is sketchy. 
But the brief news .it contains should 
please shareholders. Gross trading profits 
appear to have risen for taxation is up 
from £1,519,294 to £1,690,587 and the 
net profit after tax has gone up from 
£1,647,017 to £1,986,296. The latest net 
profit includes a special credit of £232,372, 
representing a surplus arising from a 
revision of the basis of valuing work in 
progress made at the request of the Inland 
Revenue. 

That Reyrolle has enjoyed another good 


year of trading seems to be confirmed by 
the decision to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 15 to 16} per cent. The announce- 
ment sent the market price of the £1 
stock units up to 92s. xd. The yield as 
is usual in companies with atomic interests 
is low. At only 34 per cent it is slender 
enough, even allowing for the big earnings 
cover. 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. The con- 
solidated balance sheet of British Oxygen 
Company was drawn up to September 
30th, only two months after the rights 
issue of ordinary shares had brought 
£8,117,698 into the company’s coffers. 
The injection of new money has raised 
the issued ordinary capital from £8,117,698 
to £11,364,777 and the share premium 
account from £1,977,476 to £6,718,863. 
The first purpose of the new issue has 
been accomplished with the repayment of 
the £4 million of 3} per cent unsecured 
loan stock. The rest of the new money 
was needed to finance capital develop- 
ments but at the date of the balance sheet 
it was still largely held in liquid assets. 
Over the year the total of cash, treasury 
bills and tax reserve certificates rose from 
£3,458,565 to £5,097,236. This money 
will soon be absorbed for outstanding 
capital commitments on September 3oth 
were estimated at £4,300,000. 

New money was needed if British 
Oxygen was to keep up the pace of capital 
development. In the year to September 
30th the gross book value of fixed assets 
increased from £36,165,726 to £40,063,035 
and their net book value from £20,585,116 
to £22,917,132, absorbing the money the 
company was able to tuck away in depre- 
ciation and reserves. At the same time 
the need for working capital grew, with 
stocks and work in progress rising from 
£7;757,515 to £9,461,399. 

Another aspect of the growth of the 
share premium account and of other re- 
serves is the decision to make a §0 per 
cent free scrip issue. On the assumption 
that the 15 per cent ordinary dividend 
will be reduced in proportion to this issue, 
the £1 ordinary stock units at the current 
price of 56s. 6d. ex-dividend, but not yet 
ex-bonus, yield 5.3 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 18th 
Next Contango Day: April 18th 
Next Settlement Day: April 10th 


THE improvement in gilt-edged prices 
has been maintained since Easter by the 
recent strength of sterling, reinforced on 
Wednesday by the disclosure of a further 
rise in the gold and dollar reserves. War 
Loan rose to 744 and on Thursday Old 
Consols gained js to §4. The new § per 
cent Surrey stock, issued at par, fell to 
a discount of $4 on Wednesday, while the 
similar § per cent Edinburgh stock, issued 
10s. per cent cheaper, eased to } premium. 

Berlin bonds rose rapidly to 106} on 
hopes of a settlement, and the new 
Peruvian Transport scrips all advanced in 
early dealings. The 5 per cent convertible 
debentures reached $1954 before receding 
to $1924. Insurance shares responded to 
the announcement of higher dividends ; 
Equity and Law Life jumped 113 to 54 
and Alliance rose to 76s. 3d. and Legal 
and General advanced to 22. Stores im- 
proved with GUS “A” rising to 37s. 
Dealings in industrial shares on Thurs- 
day reflected the greater optimism 
which followed the announcement of the 
gold reserve figures. Associated Portland 
Cement gained another 4}d. to 94s. 10}d., 
Rolls Royce 3d. to 95s. 3d. International 
Nickel were firm at $1684 and Turner & 
Newall at 102s. 9d., Unilever at 73s. 9d. 
and Borax after the exceptional rise to 
9:2, all found support. 

The oil market under the influence of 
substantial American buying proved the 
greatest attraction of the week. Originally 
the sharp rise in Shell dominated the 
market, but on Tuesday British Petroleum 
rose 10s., carfying with it Burmah which 
advanced 4s. 13d. The market turned 
dull again on Wednesday but in early 
dealings on Thursday Shell rose 2s. 3d. 
to 149s. and British Petroleum and 
Burmah were firm at 115s. and 72s. 6d. 
respectively. Hudsons Bay rose 3s. 6d. on 
Thursday. Coppers failed to hold their 
recent gains ; Nchanga fell *% on Wednes- 
day to 15} and Rhokana lost $ to 41}. 
Kaffirs also turned dull, Vaal Reefs losing 
gd. to 30s. 14d. Tea shares have had a 
steady rise. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
















Group 


| 99, | 28, | “31, 
| 1955 | 1955 | 1956 










Ordinary Shares :— 


Electrical engineering... | 143-2 | 158-2 | 148-4! 134-3 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Mar. Dec. | Jan. 





Average Yields 





(per cent) 
Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Dee. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
| 28, | 27, | 29, | 28, | “31, | 28, | 27, 
| 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 









| 

ey 
| 4-82 | 4-58 | 4-87 | 5-40 | 5-35 
Engineering ........... | 169-8 | 188-3 | 177-3 | 165-9 4-47 | 4-39 | 4-66 | 4-96 | 5-03 
Motors and aircraft..... ; 170-4; 189-5 | 174-0 | 165-1 5-20 | 4-57 | 4-94 | 5-31 | 5-56 
Chain stores ...45 css00% | 252-6 | 274-3 255-6 | 247-6 41 3-62 | 3:70 | 4-25 | 4-38 | 4-39 
Cotton textiles......... | 108-1 | 102-9 104-6 | 101-2 100-5] 8-03 | 8-86 | 8-64 | 9-03 | 9-05 
Cheamitalt 0535s vs ees | 184-6 | 208-4 199-7 | 191-9| 186-5] 4-29 | 4-54 | 4-75 | 4-93 | 5-08 
a Se ieee gi ee ag | 187-8 | 235-6 | 228-8 226-4 | 242-5] 5-91 | 5-30 | 5-43 | 5-47 | 5-12 
Shiite 7 ese Pech | 155-4 174-0 176-6 168-0 | 168-1} 5-16 | 5-01 | 5-02 | 5-62 | 5-75 
investment trusts ..... | 195-8 | 226-0 217-7 203-3 | 207-3] 4-62 | 4-49 | 4-69 | 5-25 | 5-16 

Industrials :— | | 

Ordinary (all classes) ... | 146-5 | 154-5 | 147-1 | 139-5 138-9] 5-58 | 5-64 | 5-90 | 6-25 | 6-31 
Preference........ ..++ | 89-4; 81-3) 80-4) 76:3!) 77-1] 5-10 | 5-61 | 5-68 | 5-98 | 5-92 
Preteen a. asks as | 85-4) 76-7; 75-9) 72-6) 72-4] 4-82 | 5-36 | 5-42 | 5-66 | 5-66 
Total (eapital goods)...... 161-7 | 179-0 | 168-2 | 156-5} 154-6] 4-96 | 4-74 | 5-03 | 5-44 | 5-50 
Total (consumption goods). | 130-6 | 127-6 | 122-1 | 115-9| 113-9] 6-14 | 6-44 | 6-69 | 7-08 | 7-23 
Conseils Bio kis veka 89-4 | 79-6 78-0) 77-8) 75-4] 3-96 | 4°45 | 4-54 | 4-55 | 4-70 








SECURITY YIELDS 


“F T-" INDUSTRIAL 
SHARES 


as ~~ ae 
a el ~~? 


¢ 24% CONSOLS 
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Pree Jat 986 oo oe | ro Price, ae 4, 
to Apri iN ar. 28,|April 4, pri 
aus GUARANTEED ("1956 | 1956” 19 
“High | Low STOCKS — 
a” * 7 
a 98} 97 ‘Funding 28% °52-57 ..... 973 97 | 
4 99 & 8} (War Bonds 23% °54-56.../ 994 99%, 
4 954 34 (War Loan 3% '55-59..... 944 944 
1004 99%) Exchequer 5% 1957.:... 100% | 100% 
A 99 i 97 (Conversion 4% '57-58....) 97% 97 % 
96 953 (Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 96%; 96% 
93} 91. Conv 2% 1958-59....... 92 43 92 48 
90} | 88% [Exchequer 2% 1960 eal 895 89 3 | 
94} 924 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 93 934 | 
88} 834 (Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.} 844 844 | 
9]3 884 Funding 23% '56-61..... 89%* 894* 
22 78% (Funding 3% '59-69...... 78#*) 794% 
92} 87% (Funding 4% °60-90...... 87}* 875* 
81} 16 Savings Bonds 3% 60-70.) 78 78k | 
9] 88} Exchequer 3% '62-63. 88 7, 88} 
864 83} (Exchequer 24% ’63- 64 . 84 84} ] 
81% 764 Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67 717#%*| 784* 
ii F 734 Sz avings Bonds 3% ’65 75.) 75} 758 
i} G64 918 Vi ictory 4% ’20-76....... 92? 92% 
gah 18% |Funding 3% "66-68...... 80} 804 
882 833 Conv. 34% 1969 cates ave 84} 
833 78% ewes 34°, eT svcaed 79% 804 1 
84} 78} |Treas. 34% '79-81....... 794 79% 
72% 67 Redemption 3% ’86-96...| 683 694 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| sit | 763 Funding 3}% 1999-2004..| 78} | 78% 
if 843 78} Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..) 803 805 


"I 10 War L’n 34% 
16] 10 Conv. 34% aft. April 61. 718 12% 


aft. Dec. "32 13% 14 ve 


66} 61 Treas. 3% aft. April 66... 62} 63 


56} 52 Consols 24% 


¥) 56} | 51g (Treas. 24% aft. ai 6 S3¢ | 53% 


98% | 93 Br. Elec. 


80} | 75} (|Br. Elec. 
79} 73% (Br. Elec. 


9 | 88 |Br. Elec. 
834 | 794 \Br. Elec. 


th ease hat 53 | 53% 

44% °67-69..... 944 | 943 
‘| ey 764 | 16 
16-47. vie 144 | 74 


570 "T41T...-.. 89 89 
? °16-19.....| 80: | 80% 


90; | 85}? (Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 874 87} 
87% | 82 (Br. Gas 34% "6S-T1. cet BD 83 
73% 68} (Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 68¢* | 695* 
80% 75¢ (Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.. 76} 76% 


905 85+ (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77..... 87 874 


. Trans. 39, 


(f) Flat yield. 





(ec) To earliest date. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 11 years. 





= | Prices, Jan. 1| 
Prices, 1955 'to Apr. 4, 1956 | 


; High Low | | High | 


944 79 | 80} | 
101} 87 87} | 
103} 87% | 88 | 
i 88 | 87} 644 | 
99 | 83 858 | 
84 | 65 68} 
m™ 102 | 949 | 97 
1223 | 91 | 1124 | 


213 | 149 | 199} | 
212 | 160 | 217} | 
254 | 190 | 2574 | 








Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two | Price, | Price, 
to April 4, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY Mar. 28,/April 4,| 
High | Low | (a) (0) STOCKS | 1956 
Be wee Banks & DISCOUNT 
mm 50 41/9 | 5a\| 7 bBarclays{l......... 45/9 
56/10} 52/- | 6a\ 6 bLloyds‘A’ £5, {1} pd..| 53/- 
12,45 66/103} 9a! 9 bMidland £1, fully pd. .| 69/- 
69/10$ 63/3 9a 9 DN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 64/9 
7/9 | 711/99 | 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’£4,f1}pd.| 72/6 
43/6 | 30/3 3}a 33) Alexanders {1....... 30/6 
at 32 /6 5 a 5 biNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... | 33/- 
49/9 | 40/6 6ta 6}b Union Disc. {1....... 44/- 

9 | 32/13) 4a 4 b Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 . 33/6 
41/9 | 34 1k | Tha, 74§bChart. Bk. of India {1 35/- 
INSURANCE 
20} | 163 | 12}a Leg. & Gen. {1....... + 203 
44 | 20) «| t20 a +474b Pearl {1, fully pd.. 213 
481 | 40} tt8Tet125 ¢ Prudential A’fl. 433 
| BREWERIES, Etc. “| 
119/- M11/— | 10 @| 33 diBass f{1..........0.. 113/6 | 
44/3 | 20/- 1030, 6 aDistillers 6/8 ........ | 22 at | 
45/103) 38/6 8 a 17 bGuinness 10/-........ | 40/6 
7 | 67/6 14 6b ~=67:~ a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 68/9 





* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 





834 Ceylon 4% ‘73-75... 
85 IN. Zealand 4% ’76 78. | bot 
§ IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. 60 


j 
77} Aust. 3}% ‘65-69 . oh 183 


"18-88..... 





84} 


Liverpool 3° °54-64. i 85 
M.Wtr.‘B’3%’°34-2003 65 


94} |Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89) 95 
1024 German 7% 1924....| 104} 


German 53% 1930. -| 187} 
tFapan 5% 1907...... 2165 
Japan 5$% Conv. 1930, 257 


Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
(j) On 15%. (1) To latest date. ‘(m) On 10%. (p) On 18% tax free. 
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(l) To latest date. 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 


TRUSTEE Price, 
STOCKS AND Mar. 28, April 4, April 4, 
‘FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 | 


* Ex dividend. 


40/6 
47/104| t10 a’ 


wn 
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(b) Final dividend. 
(q) On 125% tax free. 
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31/104 15 : 


.. (1834 183% 


yrs | M: ar. aout 
4 | 2 | 4 
$ $ 
47 jAm. Smelting.| 58) 55} 
35} jAm. Viscose . 4 45% | 423 
43§ [Cel. of Am....| 19} | 18} 
27% (Chrysler ..... =a 76} | 76 
11} | 11} (Gen. Motors ..| 474 | 45 
| 1 Goodyear ....| 724 
| 2 nter. Nickel .| 92 


Stren & -ENGINEERING| 









ices, Jan. 1 | Last Two Price, | Price, 
to April 4, 1956| Dividends Tae Mar. 28, 
— (a) (b) (c) 1956 








© OBGA. £)) wos. cae: 30/74 | 31/7 
34a\Cammell Laird 5/-....} 10/3 10/9 
8 biColvilles {1.......... 38/14 | 38/- 
8 c\Dorman Long {1..... 31/- | 31/- 


34a\Guest Keen N'fold {1.| 43/9 | 44/6 
12}bStewarts ? Lloyds él. 67/6 | 67/6 
8 b6Summers (John) £1...} 41/9 | 42/- 


845\United Steel {1...... 44/- | 44/- 
2$a\ Vickers {1 2.2... c00s 39/- | 39/3 
TEXTILES 
6 6 Bradtord Dyers {1 . 22/9 | 22/-* 
3 a Brit. Celanese {1..... 20/74 | 20/9 
24a Coats (J. & P.) £1....] 22/- | 22/3 
4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 38/- | 38/3 
74) Lanes. Cotton f1..... 26/3 | 25/9 


24a Patons & Baldwins fi) 28/6 | 28/6 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 

34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/7$ | 19/- 

845 British Motor 5/-..... T/- T/lk 
Nil cDe Havilland f1..... 19/9 | 20/- 

5 b Ford Motor {1....... 33/- 32 /6* 
1236 Hawker Siddeley {1 ..| 34/44 | 35/6 
124c\ Leyland Motors {1 ...| 43/6 | 42/6 
124$5,Rolls-Royce {1 ...... 92/3xr| 92/6 
12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 6/43 6/6 

SHops & STORES 


6 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 16/- 16/3 

74a Debenhams 10/- ..... 32/- 32/-* 
15 aGt. eee ee re 38/14 | 40/- 

5 a Lyons (J.) A’ £1 cegats 86/3 | 86/3 

174a Marks & Spen. ‘A 5/-.} 61/14 | 62/9 
eG tet, aaa 57/6 | 58/9 


OL 
T5 a) 'British Petroleum {1 . y- /9 ee 
5 aj Burmah {1.....-..... 66/104 
6 a Royal Dutch 100 A. “48 / {89 
+5 alShell Reg. {1........ % 1 ae 
+1635 Trinidad us holds 5/-.. 


SHIPPING 
1 23a,'Cunard {1 ........ «| 26/3 | 26/- 
12 14 cFurness Withy {1....| 50/- | 50/6 
34 5 OP &O. Def. £1...... 30/6 | W/- 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
Tia, 7b Assoc. Elect. {1...... 63/-xr| 65/— 
15 6} 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. sak 94/- | 9/- 
15 b| 4a Bowater Paper {1.. 50/- | 51/10} 

TOS OREGL. TA. ic ascecka 49/- | 49/6 
4a, 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 48/6 | 52/-* 
+745 Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 48/6 | 48/6 

3.a| 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| $63 | $63 
144) 29}b Decca Record 4/- ....| 27/9 | 28/9 
10 6} 4 aDunlop Rubber 10/ ../ 20/104 21/3 
4a 84b.English Elect. {1..... 53/6 | 55/- 
946,  44a\General Elect. {1..... 54/6 | 55/- 
6 6 4 a imp. Chemical f1. 43/6 |. 43 7 

84a| 1246 Imp. Tobacco f1..... | 50/3. | 50 
\$2-90c $3-75c\ Inter. Nickel n.p.v... on 3168} 
Tha, 124b\London Brick {1..... 55 /- 
6%a 15}|MonsantoChemicals5/- 24, 3° 24/6 
44a| 12 b Tate & Lyle fl...... 63/- | 63/6 
10 a 124b/Tube Investments £1 .| 59/6 | 58/1} 
5 a 20 b Turner & Newall {1. ‘how, 103,102 /6 
6a 93bUnilever {1 ......... | 73/9 | 73/13 
+713 b| +5 a\United Molasses 10/-..| 36/- 36/3 
+2746 +24a\Cons. Tea & Lands £1. 33/- | 34/3 
15 cc 5 ajLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/- 2/3 2/3 
274c| 15 ajUnited Sua Betong {1} 52/3 51/10} 
MINES 
20 ai 50 db|Angio-Amer. 10/- 8 18 
80 al 120 b|De Peers 5/- Def. Br. |117/6 |113/9* 
... |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 80/- | 79/44 
10 al 1245, Randiontein {1...... 46/7Tk | 46/6 
24 c, 28 c\London Tin 4/- ...... 9/6 9/Th 
} 9624c| 75 a'Rhokana fl......... 41 





















(c) Year’s dividend. (e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat yield. (hk) On 83%. 
(s) On 63%. (#) On 133%. (u) On 93%. (w) On 14%. 


April 4,| April 4, 
1956 | 1 


| 
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This section contains a number of the regular statistical tables (listed below) which 





e ° have been unable to appear in recent weeks because of the printing difficulties. Wherever 
practicable back figures have beeri included. ‘fhe remaining tables will appear in the 
tatistics course of the next two weeks. ™ 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
BMaversinl Tee ices cccicnickesess Page 76 Western Europe : 
Prices and Wages ............... 6 Production and Trade ...... Page 79 | 
Production and Consumption oy ee British Commonwealth......... ~~ © 
Financial Statistics............... 2, 83 Tieeee Genie. scvieccintacess occds me ek Cf 





UK External Trade 


valued c.i.f. - 


Imports are Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


exports f.o.b. 











Monthly averages 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| Unit - l — <r ets 7 = 
1953 1954 | 1955 Dec. Jan. Feb, Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb. 
i“ VALUE | | 
m 
Total ghee tone anes hketas vere hh £ million 278-6 | 281-2 524-1 313°5 332-3 309-5 341-5 335-9 346-3; 309-1 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ‘i 109-6; 110-5 120-1 130-1 135-9 125-4 126-4 123-9 126-7 116-5 
ee a eee +a 87-9 | 85-4 93-8 89-7 94-0 83-9 98-3 94-2 99-6 83-6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ * 26-1 | 27-4 34-1 27-4 30-7 29-4 35-9 | 36-6 36-1 34-2 
Manwlabtnnet . <6 65 i566 5h.b 0 dn aniveae% Be 53°6 | 56-6 14-8 65-2 70-3 69-6 19-7 19-7 81-7 73-5 
Exports of UK produce : | | 
COE. ickdeighceeanentusdacotcnt = 215-2 | 222-9! . 242-1 255-8 | 248-6 232-8 262-2 253-7 257-9 246-1 
ry ye rere te 174-9; 181-0; 198-9 208-2 | 203-9 191-0 214°3 206-0 212-2 202-6 
| 
INR 5 isin ca Fades ies itas tas oa 8-8 | 8-4 9-9 8-6 | 10-3 9-0 10-0 10-7 14-2 13-5 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . is — 54-6, — 49-9 | — 72-1] — 49-1) — 73-4] — 67-7] — 69-3} — 71-5| — 74-2) — 49-5 
VOLUME | | 
WINE, «os SEK iindcnd ab dahaeeiecees 1954= 100 99 | 100 | 112 1144 118 1ll 119 
bell = 055 inc i eiscndek aca a 96 | 100; ~=—:107 o oF 1114 115 111 112 
: BY AREA 
m : : 
Dollar area—total............-e00- £ million t ie - : 2 se =e a ae e: -9 69-8 
i RAG: ceandenantasees v . ; 0) . ° . , 8 34-0 
2 CORREA) ion dikncvien i 25-5 22-7 28-6 33-2 25-8 24°T 29-0 29-3 25-4 26-3 
Non-sterling OEEC countries . = 64-0 68-2 . 19-6 72-7 18-4 71-7 90-1 81-1 90-1 14-3 
Dias WE 555 snd pandeasseceds » 125-3 | 125-1 131-1 130-1 148-3 132-3 124-3 137-7 137-2 123-5 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total.........ceceeee a 33-7 | 31-3 34-8 35-7 31-0 29-6 35-5 39-4 34°5 41-6 
= BM. 3 ce and sastiness ” 14-3 13-3 16-6 16-3 | 14-5 13-1 16-5 20-6 17-2.) 19-6 
a DRO 5 Sins kone be Gt ” 13-4 | 11-3 12-1 11-8 | 9-3 9-9 12-7 13-1 10:3 i1-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... x 62-2 64-7 68-1 69-9 70-7 66-6 76-8 71-3 68-6 64-8 
Oe NNR s si 5s6bddads cw bees ee ” 105-8 | 112-3 120-9 128-1 128-4 119-6 129-9 120-6 130-7 120°4 
ores of trade (exports /ess imports) : 8 rae | sacl m6 = xs asi 33 
DONE BOOK a 5 oss ss tae tee ss ened ” — 19- — 20- _ ; — 35- — 3: — 33:0] — 41: — 33-7| — 35-4) — 28-2 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... * — 18); — 3:5 — 11-5) — 2°38) — 77) — SL} — 13-3) — 9-8] — 21-55) — 9-5 
Sterling area. ......aseereeeeneeees % — 19-5 | — 12-8; — 10- — 2-0) — 19-9} — 12-7] + 5-6) — 17-1) — 6:5) — 31 
| 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | 
imports : 2 
Wheat init gun tes aetimameae meena "000 tons 335-0 | 288-6 375-4 371-1 438-3 407-9 319-4 368-7 348-0 | 422-5 
BRS ia va aw oyns Gs Mie Rader wee FS 63-1 | 56-3 67-1 48-2 74-8 73-7 73-7 89-5 99-9 67-9 
Sugar, unrefined ......cc.scccesecs am 247-4 201-2 | 186-6 137-8 133-0 135-4 169-1 185-4 171-8 247-9 
Raw c0teoe: 0) 5 305 teste adn ies wees * 27-5 | 30:8 | 24-2 33-4 25-4 30-0 24-4 24-8 27-1 22-7 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. 63-2 51-6 | 55-3 48-4 69-3 62-7 49-2 60-9 84-2 | 56-2 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... |’ 18-4 | 20-6 24-6 26-5 26-8 26-6 25-0 31-8 20-6 | 23:8 
| 
SOR WRG i, sss 065 Fie Awe atere |’000 stds 119-1 |. 122-0 140-6 127-3 | 124-1 87-2 171-2 110-5 88-4 55-2 
WenGomi cic cksvn cr sewides oon | 000 tons 133-7}. 159-8 187-0 195-6 | 205-6 183-1 196-1 171-8 200-5 134-2 
Ceude PetrnneGmh 55 icc cece te sane Imn. galls! 558 | 606 615 605 | 614 575 568 636 598 640 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | ’000 tons 1,400 | 1,351 | 1,196 = = 1,261 1,069 1,341 1,357 914 856 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ imn.sq.yd 59 | 53 46 60 52 47 39 41 | 39 
: i eull cg. cacce = 8,710 | 8,204; 8963] 9,847} 9,638] 9,212] 9,278] 8790| 9,097| 8,545 
/ . | 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 25,181 | 30,487 31,100 32,523 36,229 34,085 27,757 25,833 28,465 24,271 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. = 9,196 10,525 13,121 13,971 13,968 12, "952 12,868 12,514 14,761 12,666 
Agricultural tractors...........0.0. Pea 7,307 | 8,908| 8,720] 8,774] 8915| 9637) 6, 6,972 | 8630| 8,249 
Machinery—electrical..:........... £’000 5,023 | 4,923 | 5,163 5,738 6,330 4,925 5,419 5,059 6,426 4,869 
e OT it stcdchcccages ” 30,145 | 30,553 34,669 35,773 35,852 32,824 37,018 37,517 39,751 35,911 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. im 3,968 | 4,214 4,419 4,636 4,695 4,695 t 4,417 4,602 | 5,190 
: 


(*) Retained imports. 





(?) Average for first quarter. 
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5 —_ 
1956 
Unit ere [oon neater serene ern eet an een eae 
f Jan. 3 | Jan. 10 | Jan. 17 | Jan. 24 | Jan. 31 | Feb. 7 Feb. 14 | Feb. 21 | Feb. 28 | Mar. 6 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price indicator : (') = 
AWUSUES Dic hiiea nate vars ewdveon te 11952 = 100 96 95 94 95 94 95 | 95 95 96 97 
7 FMEEE CS 6 REST SR CRD E RONG Seb eRe | id 89-4 90-1 89-4 88-4 | 87-3 89-3 90-1 91-0 | 91-4 92-2 
pr eRe ee ci dnat osds dete oseee-c os 80-7 82-5 81-9 82-5 | 82-9 84-3 83-3 82-2 | 82-6 83-3 
MoM cote baiee sa MASTS «985 ‘ 109-8 | 107-0 | 106-0} 108-8| 107-2| 106-5| 108-4! 109-7| 112. 113-8 
ther it€MS «+... sees eee eee eens n 110-7) 107-6 | 104-6 | 103-5 | 104-8 | 105-0 | 103-9 | 101-9) 100-4) 108-7 
‘ : < | ee ae ae Ba | 
\ 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1955 1956 
; mid-June Mar. 22 | Mar. 29 | April 5 Mar. 13 | Mar. 20 | Mar. 27 April 3 
' All _ Faw a SRG hge bees WaT ea tebou 1952 = 100 89 | 99 93 96 9% | 95 96 | 95 94 «| 93 
| Oth anaes ou vverssernensicrenes Pe 93-2} 119-6} 92-0] 100-9} 100-1| 98-0 91-4 90-3} 89-9] 89-0 
j : re SEU TPT CCC eeee ner ere ree o 87-0 | 88-7 83-2 85-3 85-5 | 85-4 82-4 82-2 81-9 | 82-0 
} tals soe se sees ee ee nesses ence ees eng 80-0 81-5 95:7 97-5 97-3} 96-2] 111-8] 111-7} 106-1/ 107-4 
‘ OME ME Sock cap cata bn isances * a: 93:5 | 106-9] 98-8 99-2} 99-6] 102-3} 101-7|. 99-7) 98-7 
; Monthly averages 1954 1955 1956 
ealvOe eaten 1953 1954 1955 Dec. Jan. |~ Feb Nov Dec. | Jan Feb 
Old series : 7 - ~- — sdeiniiiesnedonts 
All SEMI eA RSs panei cdeedecada 1938 = 100 323-4 | 325-4 335-5 330-7 332-6 333-6 |} 343-3 | 343-8) 
oon and mhewee pointe Vikaseseaks aS 315-9 | 314-6 | - 316-2]* 322-2 | 322-3} 318-5] 326-5] 325-0 
ateri : une ‘ | 
Non-food manufacturing ........... 1949= 100 145-8 143-5 152-4 146-4 149-1 152-2 153-1 155-3 | 154-7 | 254-6 
spars or , settee eeeeees ” ee oe | 168-1 155-8 159-0 163-9 174-6 176-1 | 176-0 25-6 
ectrical machinery............0e. 9 55: 60:5} 185-7] 168-3] 173-4| 183-2] 192-8] 195-8/ 196-0} 196-2 
i Building and civil engineering....... ” 130-4 131:4| | 137-3 133-5 134-2 135-0 139-8 140-5; 141-1; 141-2 
: Paces 9 Settee eee teen ee eeaes ” 128-7 | 130-7 137-1 133-1 133-7 134-2 139-7 140-3; 140-9; 141-1 
: | | 
Cotton, FAW) soe ween scccccccive n 140-6; 155:0; 149-7 157-4 158-1 157-9 138-2 139-1 137-0 142-7 
Wool, TaW.....- Settee eee ee eee eens ” 171-1 160-8 | 142-0 146-6 146-9 151-3 131-2 134-5 135-8 | 134-1 
—— a 1 oes one month future “ ~ wae —. 250-8 289-0 290-2 5350-9 | 371-5 339-9 302-0 
Softwood, imported... .......-+2+0. ~ 4:1) 45-0 154- 152-0 153-6 153-9 156-3 | 156-3 156-5 156-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ........... ” 217-6 | 213-4; (295-7 240-8 260:0 | 294-0 319-7 330-4 328-5 336-0 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 
Interim index : June 17, 
* All SOUR 64 inks vade ce ccescscccsyths Paee ae 140 | 143 149 145 146 | 146 154 | 154 153 153 
j jan. 15, 
4 Fr SOOM isch Ges bwnwcie ce apa 1952 = 100 105-8 107-7; 112-6 109-8 110-2 110-2 116-2 | 116-2 115-8 100-0* 
FOOd ocr snpwevcvccscoscccsccceps ” 111-3 114-2 122-8 118-2 119-2 | 118-8 128-0 127-1; 125-4 99-6* 
AE MN CVEAES abhi dsc cccacaes 1938 = 100 228 | 232 | 242 236 237 237 250 250 249 249 
FOOD. isc wees ceccecsccececsccece ” 233 | 239 257 248 250 249 268 | 266 | 263 262 
Ram WE GUN a farky'a5 odie os ests ai a 129 134 | 138 136 136 136 140 | 140 | 141 142 
COMIN itatatkasdciesesesuxschs a 253 255 | 256 254 | 253 255 258 260 261 262 
Fuel and WMS ca. see caw ee ceseeess ” 207 216 228 222 | 223 223 244 247 248 248 
Hesachond durable goods........... al 286 284 288 283 | 284 oa 300 | 303 a 305 
1) Se ” 256 257 260 260 | 260 | 60 261 | 261 | 61 261 
PORN ico dicks ns <a etinds dn escent 1 387 387 | 389 387 | 387 | 387 397 397 | 397 397 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending) ..'........eeee. 1938= 100 42 41 39 40 | 40 | 40 38 38 | 38 38 
' th TERMS OF TRADE | | 
mport prices : 
Fe ON a bank Keep ibd vee ws sp ehee \1954= 100 101 100 | 103 103 | 104 105 104 105 105 105 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ~ 97 100 101 105 | 105 105 100 101 101 100 
DUNE OME ypc cases dead rsnseos 1” 103 100 104 101 102 | 103 104 105 105 105 
Export prices : | 
Spt oa et PT te OEE EE ” 101 | 100 | 102 100 100 101 103 104 104 105 
a manufactures Fe eRe the so éra' a 102 | 100 | Fa | = aa Se Le oo a 
RN Niles wha inks oid ord Ow ole are . 105 | 100 
Engineering products ............++- ” 100 | 100 103 100 101 101 105 105 105 104 
‘ i (excluding clothing)........ * 99 | 100 100 97 | 98 100 98 98 | 98 100 
erms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... a 100 | 100 | 101 103 104 104 101 | 101 | 101 | 100 
| 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=10 77-5 86-1 | 127-7 115-5 115-1 119-8 135-5 140-1 | 144-3 140-2 
| 
Weeki UK WAGES = | 
e $ | 
ito isa7=100) «= 36| 142} 15 ma} 146} 147 154 154 156 157 
Me sas ricacba el ees oh ie al 134 | 140 150 142 4 2 2 i 5 
tM eset erin * 140; 146] 155 148 oI 151 157| 158} 159 160 
eekly earnings : (° 
All wenline: we i Kulbet-wrt-ew wns (as s. d. 1. 1. .208. 3 187 2 
MOH caus is Cw cc Rmke| Vn nda a heee ew 1 189 2) 204 5/ 222 11 
Wolibnd evs iun sug Suveas (05 ofe's « = 102 5/| 108 2} 115 5 
Oct., 
All WR at Fond cob ha ck x veewe 1938 100) 301 | 323 351 
Me® artis ie eb inss acdc dshices ‘r 274 | 296 | 323 
Women 315 | 333 355 






(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a tl 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; 
(*) The interim index of retail prices 


- into account. 


London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
(*) Revised series based on Liverpool 


turvey, 

















4) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 
spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 





\ore representative wheat price. 














(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
from May, 1955, onwards the proportion of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken 
has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the 


(*) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October 
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UK Production and Consumption 


M= Monthly ‘averages or calendar months. Stocks at end of period. 


W= Weekly averages. 


1955 1956 





Feb. Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. 














INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | | 
index : : | 
AW Wa ONNG os Sin ance Sak cde whee ates 1948= 100 121 130 136 131 135 | 140 146 | 137 141 |142-143: 
Mining and quarrying ...........++-++++5: _ 109 110 108 107 114 | 117 119 | 110 > aa 
Building and contracting. .............44: a lll 115 pa 116 * 110° 110 iN ee cs 
Gas, electricity and water. ...........+005 14 145 154 164 | 177 | 179 173 174 183 
Manufacturing, total ............+++e0008 ‘ 123 133 141 135 139 144 151 141 145 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods ~ 129 140 Sie 150 151 157 owe on ov 
eae errs ee rors eter € 138 155 162_ 165 169 177 a 
Chtemical tradiet. science sco dts eve one a 153 168 166 183 185 cae ‘ 
Textiles and clothing. ..............0:% o 114 116 106 118 126 123 | a 
Food, drink and tebacco............6+- - 114 116 | 115 106 lll 124 | pet 
BASIG MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) (®)..ceceeecernneeneeccececsceses W |"000 tons} 4,300 4,298 | 4,250 4,132 4,408 4,518 4,673 4,282 4,411 | 4,459 
PIANO uA nad needa ae syeavaeheses Ww ss 215 229 240 234 | 236 242 253 | 251 | 261 | 263 
Steet, inacts and chotinas . i... <.cacssees wis 339| 356| 381] 365| 381; 394] 409; 382) 405, 418 
Silber O0ld . c. nasa cose sen seanuavs +0 qe : 156-3 |, 170-2 | 174-6] 181-3 | 183-9| 167-3] 177-6 | 188-6 |... | 
Newsprint .......0.esecsensccececeeees Ww a 11-60 | 11-77 11:91 } 11-62 | 12-21 13:21] 13-20; 11-84 ay 
MCI CHCY 0) ia: vicki scene « Cigna ssc tne® M | mn. kwh 5,459 6,075 | 6, 679 1,354 | 7,988 7,299 7,589 8,098 8,588 | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production:: | 
osm a CRN 6s iick 5d ee 7 mn. Ib. debe! = nu | a a oo as - Oe a 1 He 17-19 | 17-53 
PEO VOOR cos uidacenevesdahacs coves . . | | . 4 . 21- . si 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... M wo 34:94 37-30 | 39-32] 36-04 | 38°18 | 37-09] 40-88 | 40-40 | 43-39 | | 
on » ” » Staple fibre.... | M ” 16-85 | 19-00; 19-94] 17-97| 19-25; 19:00] 20-49; 20-52| 21-72 
Cotton cloth, Woven’... 2.2... cece eee eees W | mn. yds. 35-2 38-3 34-3 36-6 | 39-3) 40-7 34-2 30-2 32-8 | 
Wool fabrics, wovemsc..c..ccscccccceveses M /|mn.sq. yds 34-3 34-5 | 34-2 34:9 37-5 | 348 39-0 32-7 ae 
Shs | | 
Engineering production: — | ; 
Passenger cars and chassis .........+++++. Ww 000s 11:44; 14-51 17-26] 15-20} 17-29) 17-92] 18-81] 17-21} 17-92) 17-15 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... W i 4-61 5-09 6-53 §-58 | 6-33 6-60 17°37 6-62 7-42; 7-47 
Metal-working machine tools ..........++ M |'000 tons} 12-63|. 11-39| ... 13-62 | 11:10| 11-48] 13-45| ... ee Eee ae 
Internal combustion engines..........+..+. M |’000 BHP 311 356 | 408 516 38] 377 454 433 ns ee 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : 
MOREE 5 bndipid Al's y eee ake aener ouceuben ’000s 26-55 | 28-97 | 26-42] 30-66 20-97 23-35] 27-87) 28-45] 21-27; 17-40 
FOC PEVVACR CWDS 5 x5 0s 056 et BEES ove dn om M 5-24: 7-55! 9-46 8-77 6-76 6-71 10-96 11-05 8-57 7-20 
For local housing authorities <2. .....-c0e0 M a 19-91 | 19-58 15:98 | 20-20; 13-37: 15°63] 16-06; 16-47; 11-79; 9-71 
CURE Cv 6c cron Cte ese 6aheee. hk eseee M al 1-41 1-83 0-98 1-70 0-84 1-01 0-85 0-93 0-91 0-49 
WHOLESALE SALES8(') | 
Textile houses : Av. value 
Total home sales..... pttseeeeeeeeeees sat 1950= 100 95 95 | 98 94 86 130 99 59 
Women’s and children’s wear............. ad 96 96 | 98 90 56 90 122 93 57 
Men’s and boys’ wear......screccscccsece ae zs 91 90 | 94 94 52 710 132 | 104 56 
é iee-RNOU i. os iss ck ok ace 2 66 63; 62 52 40 | 17 65; 54 54 | 
RETAIL SALES(‘) | 
} 
Large retailers : Weekly 
A wmat ee 6G a iene Cd dnosevewsuus av. value 124 132 | 142 179 127 22 
Clothing and footwear .........s6.06-006% 1950= 100 113 125 | 135 200 105 3 ial 213 li? 
Housed WON sowed a 6. HA i Ps 110 | 125 | 135 160 | 128 117 161 | 159 | 134 
: independent retailers : 
q Clothing and footwear cco serene netan Sc es a a ie | 113 oot 102 83 120 | 157 107 
Household CODE 555 sixt sens Reeten beads ‘e big ese 146 pie 136 129 176 | 178 141 | 
STOCKS | | 
Basic materials : } | 
ae Gisteateds (9). 5 esin sasccesencuie 000 tons — anaes a —_ a et oe a | 16,760 | 14,438 
Repeller ict. cerwicece teasechek sd . 55-3) 61-5| %6-2] 61-5| 62-8| 70-2) 77-8| i2| .. |. 
Sulphur. o.oo eee ccsscecsensecavsenvecvs - 66-8 67-2} 85-2 67-2 77-1 61-3 87-9 85-2 | 
Wawmeerlee ok x Gunngessdeas oad esse oe eeee — 110-6 97-5 105-0 97-5 102-3; 100-2] 107-5; 105-0 
Textiles : Av. value | 
Wholesale houses, total (") ............46- 1950= 100) 89 95 | 90 95 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... A 102 107 | 110 107 a aa in | st 105 | 


(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisionalestimate. (*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally am k. 
(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. (*) Average for fourth quarter.  (*) Avatege for first on ee 000 ah 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


(NOTE: Index numbers in this table are now changed to 1953= 100) 










Nether- 


i } 
lands | Norway | Sweden 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 100) 







































































190 385. aoc da ae ae 54 88 82 | 79 40 | 52 70 62 70 70 90 | 69 
1908 cocenwedutsi dns Sanh 114 108 109 109 112 122 102 109 111 106 104 | 108 
1G ip sce h tbat hance de lll 120 130 130 oa TE ta eae 118 111 110 | ‘ 
1955, AUSUEE .0-.seccecede 127 116 113 94 | 125 130 | oan 103 117 105 106 | 
SRM. h0% 6500 141 123 119 119 137 130 | 124 123 119 116 |... 
” QRS s PeaiGaun tuk 138 118 117 124 141 i a 125| * 124 117 Se as 
” November ........... 140 123 118 | 128 148 132]... | 120 126 120 SORT gis 
wp | LRCUNBII ois awe has 0 ids bis 110 | 128 139 | 131 | 3 Sue 123 110 116 | 
—————————— SSS oe — — — > — 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
mn, | mn. mn. | 000 mn mn. {| mn. mn. | ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks |drachmas* £ | lire guilders | kroner kroner £T. 
calendar months joo Lcinennplasaasmsiatisig urieiniSTempiibiopeeilbicon : I aeihicash carinetasanaiddatitaii a 
IMPORTS (6.1.t.) 
Se CE eae Ge ae 

19GB : idtho cauandercecauaa 243 7,249 285 | 56-08 264 § 152 11-36] 10-36 | 414 310 413 64-2 

1SME cineca nase vss 1,416 | 10,561 670 | 123-11 1,601 | 825 | 14-98| 127-04 905 606 766 | 111-6 

1968 vy signee teed ee 1,922 cee 675 | 136-74 2,030 aa 16:95 | 140-93 1,016 648 859} 116-1 

1966, AMMMER TiS skis ss 0s 0cc 1,827 | 11,194 | 616 | 132-95] * 2,025 913| 14-22| 126-93 936 583 808 | 100-4 

September ........... 1,936 | 11,718 | 665 | 124-60 2,123 887} 16-:19| 135-18 1,060 662 874} 100-9 
” CR iar digs deans 2,112 | 13,003 | 675 | 122-59 2,174 907} 16-74| 141-12 1,047 699 877 | 127-5 
November .........4. 2,192 | 12,264 | 714 | 140-07 2131 | 1,003} 18-54 | 152-45| 1,145 577 992 | 107-2 
December. .........++ 2,357 a 756 | 176-70 2452}... 17-60 | 142-21| 1,048 685 909 | 117-9 
j i | | | | 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 

IME cat ovdeeteheieclives 165| 6,171 228| 36-18 1515 394 4-11 | ° 47-99 226 172 332} 45-9 

IGS idescicares i ekesearen 1,321 9,581 546 | 121-94 1,832 | 380 9-59 | 85-33 764 347 683 | 78-2 

Pia RE AE 1,514 43 599 | 139-95 2,140 iia .. | 96°64 851 378 145| 73-1 

| } 

1955, August ...........08. 1,453 | 10,317 558 | 127-09] 2,002 179 7-91 | 99-11 810 370 776| 55-5 
» September .........06 1,585 | 11,710 576 | 114-10] 2,120 396 9-84 | 107-65 990 406 776} 62-9 
~ MMR ois ise Sana 1,746 | 13,529 635 | 138-44 2,316 924| 10-53 |. 109-17 987 405 857} 93-1 
» November ..........: | 1,629] 11,811 634} 137-54| 2,296| 1,072 9-39 | 102-89 972 268 | 866 85-2 
 December............ 1,773 mr 723 | 201-30.) 2713)... | | 100-55 898 | 391 | 804 106-4 

BALANCE 

Te eee yee ts ee |— 78} —1,078| — 57] —19-90| — 113| — -37 | | ~ 18-3 

prs te rte eee — 9)— 980; — 124) — 1:17} + 231); -— “71 — 33-4 

ING. fsb ph atotibaedads — 408 /|... —- 6|+ 3-21)'+ 110]... . =| —44-29| — 165|— 270} — 114 | 43-0 

1955, August ..........000. — 314) — 8s77|— 58|— 5-86] — 23] — 1734] — 6-31 | —27-82 | — 16})— 213} — ‘32|— 44-9 
» September .........0. —- Bli—- 8s|— 89] -—10:50} — 3|/— 491] — 6-35 HSS | —- 10|— 256} — 98| — 38-0 
» COMES ehh ches ae |— 366/ +4 526) — 40] +15-85] + 142/ +4 17] — 6-21] —31:9|— 60/— 294} — 20/] — 34-4 
» November ..........- |— 563| — 453| —. 80] — 2-53} + 165|+ 69] — 9-15 | —49-56| —. 173] — 209| — 126! — 22-0 
» December..........05 l— SO6)) ‘un — 33] +24-60} + 261 ei iat —41-66| — -150| — 294| — 105| — 11-5 

| 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 

1G 3S eared std <kkeke 48 86 aa si 90 57 64 | 71 | 85 | 46 

ISG isha tek eva eure ais 139 | 110 121 108 | 125 og 98 102 126 114 | 115 | 99 

9G hes thks cdo N ee nd 198 a hd ak a a ais ‘ soe 119 | ae 

1955, August ............0 194 111 119 148]... 88 107 129 112 83 
, ie | ~ 202 116 115* { 108 157}. 101 | 103 148 | 122 119° 83 
1 MME hctca ick ouss 218 128 Ras 108 161 ea 102 | 113 147 | 128 87 
See yh Skl | 224 ad ie 121 159 | ~ ... 112 | 160 | 108 136 84 
oi ROE Sas fice 3% | 242 aie eee 184 | | + . } 120 ote 

EXPORTS 
wil <i NT ee ee ) se L 

LMP aise ts cea chk e Cee e 37 69 48 | a ee a 55 66 | 34 | 70 69 55 

IQUE, Kiet chai ue ee as ws 122 109 108 | 116 | 124 102 108 | 118/* 115 110 95 

MG stheghaisers cesar ce | ae Bar ee | 142 asi ges NE See ee 115]... 

1955, August ...........0.. 129 106 | { | a oer 81 2 114 ‘ 55 
» September ........... 144) nzis 55, 108} = 141 7 100 141 }- ... 125 ir 63 
ws SE coc hha eees 162 | 136 |"... 130 | 154 108 | 1464... 124 30 
» November ........... 149 | 116| ... 132 151 | i on 114 127 | 82 
ee ee ey 171 | ee ety 117 | Sore u2 

| i | | } j } 





(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining; Greece mining 


and manufactured gas ; 


trade (excluding re-exports 


Italy includes Trieste. 
area, 


Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. 


) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


Germanyexcludes West Berlin. 


Belgium includes L 


(3) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 1,000 old drachmas). 


(*) Average for third quarter 


(*) Thousand million drachmas. 


(?) Special 
uxemburg. 
(*°) Bizonal 











British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER “ 
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Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 

eee Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada Pakistan | Australia Canada India N Zealand) S Africa 

TL Ee ae ee aie eT e UOT as em million kwh , 

3 pws: Se ae aa we } ‘ t ES oe Sere ores ER A i ci es OE tare EEA ied > 
SOB 5 ois eens oa eeens 1,232 | 1,255 | 2,511 | 1,969 139 5-3 728 3,714 381 204 | 772 
TT Sa Pee ae 1,647 | 953 | 3,064 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312} — 1,220 
BUS cx cs sbassocaccdcs OO ey ign 2°646 | . | Si 702 336 | 1,368 
3965, Avast: ook e Siccu' 1,906 | 640 | 3,119 2,770 | 1,573 24:1 1,468 6,052 709 379 1,471 
» September ......... 1,797 | 936 | 3,378 | 2,669 | 1,445 22-9 1,370 6,002 719 357 1,385 
> COME Soe peck: 1,692 | 1,060 3,086 | 2,678 | 1,666 | 23: 1,362 | 6,431 721 348 1,412 
» November.......... 1,695 1,261 3,097 | 2,692 | sie at 6,760 710 329 1,376 
pecan ct 1,380: | ‘ oe 2,785 | seh ‘ink 730 | 524 1,356 

| } { | = | 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber | Tin | Steel Gold 








bs Se os ad 4 a 
Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia Canada 


} ; 


Morgthly averages or 


India Is. Africa | Australia 
calendar months 

















Canada |S. Africa 


“000 tons : es ‘00 fine ounces 
BOOB css Veutead sv catentenye 16-3 17-4 7-9 | 58-2 | 4-14 | 106 238 | 104 | 49 73-8 294 965-4 
BOG oo ok oe cho BINS kes 19-5 28-8 7-8 48-7 | 5-93 | 185 238 140 | 117 93-2 364 | 1,102 
BOGE 6. iapeakei cs aseeees 21-6 26-4 7-8 53:3| 5-89 183 337 14. 379 | 1,213-7 
1955, September ........0.. 22-3 33-1 7-8 56-2 6-55 189 | 334 136 138 87-8 395 | 1,246-9 
5 QE 6 Sv 22-2 32-3 9-3 54-8 6-25 190 373 131 125] - 88-4 396 | 1,249- 
November ........... 22-1 25-7 9:6 52-1 5°49 | 192 371 134 130 a 588 | 1,240°6 
gp ncemnber Sse te 26-1 28-3 11-7 | 62-2 4-93 | 193 | 378 “ee 124 aia 380 | 1,189°6 
1956; Jaudary.. 34 55553 5% 24-2 | 29-4 9-0 | 59-1 as 


coe | oon eee eee | eee eee ees 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 





























Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
a ee Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Export 
mn. £A ag mn. C$” SS mn. rupees mn. {NZ mo. rupees e a {SA ; 
WG. cakes nih seats 28-2 | 33-8 220 | 259 537 | 382] 10-71 12-27 28-5 | 58-6 29-5 11-4 
SUOG 5 oh Pee alkies swe 56-6 67-9 341 | 329 544 487 | 20-43] 20-33 97-2} 107-2 9 26-5 
SOE as cates ive eee 70-1! 63-4 4 363 im si ie a3 91:9| 101-9 nit ae 
1965, Amgitte. i... cscs snes M11) 49-1 430 | 388 464 514 25-3 3 94-4 | 133-8 45-1 28-1 
» September ........... 74:-9| 51-9 414 | 389 512 572 24-0; 18:8] 107-7; 113-8 39-4 32-0 
aa SRR 68-2| 66-0 457| 381 519 4)... 16-4] 72-3| 123-4 
» November........... 73:5| 19-4 443 | 392 627 492 oa 18-4] 126-9| 154-6 
» December..........+. 63-3| 13-4 :. 381 594 520 die sen 107-8 | 194-5 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES ® 





























Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

el : | New : : : New . in : S. a 
Australia 1 Canada India * Taatenit Is. Africa | Australia| Canada India Zealand Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 

e End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 a 

ee Ay SA ES eS sa RS cea aa i 

et ak. wile 1,265 | 1,011| 3,355? 200} 682 56 | g4/ a. 14 89 17 13 
OE nas x ks oy ae ee 1,133 | 1,955 | 1,782 | 174 | 416 101 | 101 95 105 98 102 100 
SO i ss Os Eee rg 829 1,911 1,791 | a19 368 104 | 101 a 107 94 105 101 
1955, Getober .. i... scien ein ce 1,905 1,743 | 2195 319 101 91 96 106 102 
November ........... Bie: 1,900 | 1,758 | 191% 326 105 101 92 108 96 106 103 
i ES sas Geren eh 829 1,911 | 1,791 | 179% 368 101 oP 94 106 103 
1996, Jantary..... 5.2.0... at 1,889 1,782 | 1575) 338 a 101 aii | ahs ot. ae 103 

oI as 6's ine p wow 6 . | 1,888 | vee | 336 ing re : ag 





(*) Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. () General 
trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; 
exports are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land, except for Pakistan in 1948 when figures are for trade by sea and air only; 
annus figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (4) Gold and foreign 
exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa 


and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (*) Including some long-term securities. (*) Includin 


g semi-processed 


gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. (’) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 


1948—March, 1949. 





we wv wv 
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US. Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 











Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 










Wholesale prices Consumer prices 

















com- | Farm e Food | Clothing | Housing er oe 











prices | prices 











1990... -gdleee renee aes 50-1 | 36-5| 59-4) 47-1 
1906 . .. .ceheee ee 110-3} 95-6 | 114-8 | 112-6 
1066 .. .. cHeeNRES ask 110-7 89-6 114-5 | 110-9 | 
1955, OctobeBss cscecvcces. 111-6 86-8 114-9 | 110-8 | 
vember .......65. 111-2 84-1 115-0 | 109-8 | 
December............ 111-3 82-9 114-7 109-5 
1956, January............. 111-9 84-1 114-6 109-2 | 
February ........0..: 112-3 86-0! 114-6 108-8 | 
PRODUCTION 















} 





r Manufacturing production Civilian employment 
national a - ——~ 











































































































product |. Payer ; Durable goods Non-durable goods : Unem- 
seasonal r "gg i “. oe pees spaitarees ~ |Chemicalsjseasonall Rtn oe | a, 
: ; : ; : ’| labour | employ- | as % o 
‘aarie | to | Metals Vebicles, | rotar | Tete | eat amd auusted | force | ment | lab > 
rate | ay Re oe Bel ce eee ae | products : PO eee 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted thousands % rate 
1999 scutes aoe el 91-1 58 | 49 | | | 55,230| 45,150; 17-2 
19548 Sak dete en Sec Ph ue sg 360°5 125 137 64,468 61,238 4 5-0? 
1956 ied pin Bey Racca sce 387-2 139 155 65,8474 63,193! 4-0! 
1955, October .........055. 143-161 67,292, 65,161 3-22 
> Ise 397-3 143 | 161 area cea re. 
1s, Ma 143 | > 160 e775) exeor)| 4-43 
POUsGOry iis ccc... ik 143 159 65,491" 62,577? 4-4! 
TRADE 
4 Personal | : : Exports of US si 
ais | All business * | Total retail * merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption | ae oe z ate Pout ia at WR ae ae <a Ore rate a ee Sea —— te a TEE ca ot a ee 
Annual | Sales Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total | Crude Semi- Total Finished Imports | Exports 
rates nd "| materials jmanuf’res goods por 
Nika $ billion ; seasonally adjusted e $ million 1948= 100 
{ ——— ——-—— 
j | } i 
1939 ....) Seba ae fs 67-6 10:8 | 20-1 | 3:5 5-5 190 62 41 | 260 139 76 53 
} 1964 ...... eee ee cece 236-5 | 46-7 | 76-9 | 14-2 22-1 853 200 | 193 1,247 8ll 120 | 119 
1565... . cout ress 252-3 51-7 | 82-1 15-5 23-9 945 238 | 231 | 1,283 j 134 | 120 
1955, September ........... 255-75) 53-1 | 80-0 | 15-8 23-2 951 255 243 1,240 726 133 116 
Oct a koe 52-5 80-9 15-8 23-3 1,013 244 | 240 1,385 821 142 129 
November ........... 257-2 | 53-2 | 81-6 15-8 23-6 1,051 248 252 1,299 765 147 120 
December. jo. ccs cce 53-2 | 82-1 15-8 23:9 1,006 | 268 255 | 1,387 828 140 127 
1906, Jam Seis as co eee ite 53-0 | 82-7 15-7 | 24-1 1,047 | a is i i <ks 
PORWR Foes occ vess . ove vee 13-3 | wee oui abe | coo | ‘ sa 
| } } } i 
















Bond yields 
3-month | Taxable | Corporate 










Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics*® 





| Labour | Farm Invest- | 







Total Instal- 






































: Total | T 4 
Total | income | income ment ments | Loans ° deficit Sie y | — | a 
~~ $ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; Se 
| adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 


| oa 
i 


LSD ceive ied ean i avis pupae’ 72-9 | 46-6 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9-0 - 39 0-023; ... | 3-01 
LOGE Ti ieee kaw tits 9 287-6 202-8 12-0 30-13 | 22-47 85-3 | 70-6 67-8 | — 3-1 0-953 | 2-52 | 2-90 
1SGD iin gestive 6s os bs bakes 303°3 215-5 | 11-1 36-23 27-90 78-3 | 82-8 646, — 4:2 1-753 | 2-80 | 3-06 
1955, September .........-. 7-9| 219-5| 12-2] 34-29) 26-70] 78:9) 78-4 5-31 + 0-2] 20864 2-88] 3-33 
ees: eatin 309.2 | 220-4} 11-2] 34-64] 26-96 19-7 79-2 5-4|— 2-7) 2-259/ 2-82 3-10 
» November ..:........ 312:0 | 222-4 | 11-6 35-06 | 27-25 78-0 | 81-4 5-2; — 0-5 2-225 | 2-85 3-10 
2p OOUNEIS .  Sa ce vpeee 314-8 223-0 | 11-2 36°23 27-90 78-3 | 82-8 5-7; — 0-8 2-562 | 2-88 3:15 
1956, January ............. 312-5 222-7 | 10-8 35-55 27-72 77-4 | 82-0 5-3; — 0-6 2-456 | 2-86 | 3-11 
of PONE 5 keto faa di sie ss je ees Pcl ets ew 2-372 | 2-82 | 3-08 
ert eee 
‘ (*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (°) Average for third quarter. 


. 


any PREG yaw te ee 


5 
a3 
; 
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In the financial year ended March 3ist ordinary revenue was 
£4,893,143,000 compared with £4,737,892,000 in the previous 
Ordinary expenditure amounted to £4,459,551,000 com- 
pared with £4,268,659,000 in 1954-55. The “ above-line ” 
(after allowing for Sinking Funds of £36,489,000) was £397,102,000 


year. 


April 1. 
a 1955 
a Estimate “ 
£°000 | : to 
195556 Jan. 28 
{ 1956 


Ordinary Revenue 


OCs: CHF. Soest ews ates 11,877,400 11,285,722 
ile OS i tt 136,000 8&9 200 
SIO EIGEN so s0%n 0s. Funsde 185 000 143,300 
Stamps + ahh tien aia a ean nie 74,000 59,100 
Profits Tax and EPT........ 180,000 165 200 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
compared with £ 


surplus by £160,392,000. 


surplus which was 


Week Enpep in 1956 


Ordinary revenue exceeded the revised Budget estimate by 


433,166,000 in the twelve months before 


y 


£167,993,000 while ordinary expenditure fell below the estimare 


Consequently the Exchequer ‘was left with 4 
£328,385,000 larger than had been expected. 


Enb-Year Turn Our 


ooh ee ae ‘. April 1, 
| | 1955 | | 
| i to April 1, | April 1, [Five Days; W 
jan. | Feb. Feb. Feb. | Feb Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 24,] 1954 to | 1955 to} Ended | Enc 
e.) °4. 4--824 See | ae 17 24 1956 | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31.] Mar. 31 | Mar 
} | | 1955 1956 1955 | 19 
139,990 97,929 | 84,770 | 63,824 | 68,349 55,221 |. 26,887 | 59,293 [1,873,262 [1,892,965 1,942,902 41,309 





Excess Profits Levy ...... 25.000 16,890 
Special Contribution and other 

Inland Revenue aba kee ee 1.000 550 
Total Inland Revenue ....... 2 478 400 1,759,962 
NOE 5. dick b aso Phas an eees 1,131,700 964. 372 
COE: ig cua kv cavanewee caves 811.050 


66l, 120 





}1 942,750 


Total Customs and Excise ... 


nn BL rE re ery 
PO (Net Receipts) 


Sroadcast 


80,000 
LSGOROEE .< cee tcan 
Sundry Loans 
Miscell aneous 


25,000 
24.000 '935 
175.000 | 162.144 


4,725,150 


WG an toeknve cebu Fst 
Ordinary Expenditure 


ceiet te ee 600,000 | 525,735 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
SE ROORNOE «oi. 5 ok Sa a ee 53,000 46,209 
Other Consolidated Funds... . 10,000 9,416 
Supply Services ............ \3, 957 433 12,945,776 
WO backatoadkevewinss wees 4,620,433 
emit Pome oo éés<wciccweds 36.000 
4. 
“ Above-line ” Surplus or Deficit..... 125,677 
* Below-line’ Net Expenditure........ 484,161 
Total Surplus or Deficit ............... 58,484 
Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates............. — 33,507 
Savings Certificates ..............8: 20,300 
SOD TOR aie bide k Vhs ealesans — 21,133 














7500 | 9. 6900} 5300, 6000} 5200| 4,300| 453001 4.100] 135.200] 134.700 | 138.600} 2/600 | 
2900 | 1} 3400} 3900; 3900] 3100} 4.000! 3.700{ 3.000] 173.300] 187:900! 175.700} 2.100 
1500 5 1.200} 1,600! 700] 1.700] 1,100} 1,300} 600] 68.800] 75:100| 70,600] 1.830 | 
3,100 | 2. 2'300 | 4'300| 2,500]. 2:200| 2300 | 2.400/ 3,400] 187,400] 172,800 | 192.500] 2.400 | 
200 200 200 200 | "300 200 100 200). ‘ 76.500} 18.450) 1/150 | 
e)=. x 80 ean 1,280 | 770 
155,190 | 150,247 111.929 100,070 77304} 81,249 67,021 | 38,787 70,393 541,245 2,539,522] 51,389 
22,062 | 18,533 | 19.121 | 22,046 | 19,039 | 21,530 | 20,116 | 20,868 21,802 1,100,049 1,148,598] 14,832 2! 171 
13,430 | 43420 | 60.070 | 30.586 18,130, 18540 6.540| 5640 5,035 771,637 | 864511} 4620 154 
$5,492 61, 953 | 79,191 52,632 37,169 40,070 26,656 26,508 26,837 1,871,686 2, 013,109] 19,452 36s 
9,279 | 4,630 6281... 787 oe as 78,980 | 86,987 392 13 
a Sree 1.750 350 Dr “400 Dr 800) 400 bri,300 |. 5,100 | ” 2790 
eA Sb a Ps oe = 2,300; ... = 22.300| 25.800} 2200) 22 
ot ed ae ee be vA a6 ... 23.024 29.858] ... 
6,159} 12,581| 71 438 732 414 4,605! 1115! 10,298 195.558 | 197.867] 2,243) 5,459 
210,054 229,411 192,456 154, 890 116,342 123, 633 97,768 66,810 106,228 737,892 4,893, 143 72,986 127,108 
5.011 | 49:910 | 5,799 | 31,012 | 6,366 | 10,222 63,785 | 635,840] $69,723 | 637,884 [cr 307 | 2,044 
& tat) uo Se Sc ee Poe 55,552} 50,191) 59,1524... 3,600 
43| —'185 fe rT oe hs al 8812) 10.173 209 221 
83,430 | 74,950 , 87,600 | 72,945 | 89,541 | 81,299! 77,915 96,311 639.933 3,752,342 | 94,1401 142,575 
83,473 83,157 137,664 82,065 120,598 90,676 88,137 100,199 1,268,659 4 459,551| 94,042 143,446 
240 | 1,030 | 4,679 | 1,160 360! 90 36,067 36,489 260 | 1 
+ | ee Eee ae a + | bo + ” er te oo 
125,460 (145,698 | 108, 270 | 16,336 | 33,987 | 1,644 | 5,932 | 21,687 | 5,939 | 418,508 | 433,166 | 397,102 | 21,346 21,405 
12519 | 7.753 | 11'701 | 2612 | 5,256 | 11'028| 2633 | 10.455 | 21.532] 557.131} 493.647 | 537,981 \Cr 10.427 Cr 19.15) 
+ of | «4. om abe a= an a= = ja am 
112,941 | 137,945 | 96,569 | 13.724 | 28.731 | 12,672 299 142) 15,503 | -138,623| 60,481 | 140,878! 10,919 255 
| | | | | | | 
—27149 |— 16237 |—21453 |—12848 |— 4,833 | 9,244] 423! 3,037 842 |— 75,332] 18,704 |— 45,729] 15,112) 29,603 
1,200' ... |  900/— 200/— 700} 500) 1,700 |- 100 | 1,100] 21,300] 45,850) 20,600] ... |— 700 
314 |— 673 |— 340 15 — 628 |— 894 |— "908_|~ 1,595 |— 1/609 |- 27,765] 21,290 — 29,108 Bas 8 SAS 








BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














(£ million) 
1956 
* 
aia » secs eo een terer saan 
Feb 2 Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 | Feb. 22 Feb. 29 Mar. 7 Mar. 14 Mar. 21 Mar. 28 April 4 
| } 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation............ 1,659-8 | 1,723-7 1,770-7 1777-4 | 1,779-2 1779-3 1,787-9 | 1,801-2 | 1,808-0 1816-1 {| 1,841-3 | 1,852 + 
Notes in banking department... 65-6 26-6 54°6 | 48-0 | 46-1 46-1 37°5 24-2 | 17-3 | 59-2 | 34-1 | 15-0 
Govt. debt and securities* ..... 1,721-2 1,746 -2 1821-3 | 1,821-2 | 1,821-3 1,821-2 1821-3 | 1,821-2 | 1,821-3 | 1,871-2 | 1,871-2 | 1,871 3 
Other securities 2. .....0csceece 0-8 0-7 0-7 0:7 | 0-7 0:8 | 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-7 0-8 | 7 
Gold coin and bullion.......... 0-4 0-4 0-4 | 0-47) 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 | 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 | 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold GOin...... 3-0 3-0 3-0 | 3:0 | 3-0 3-0 3-0 | 3:0 3-0 | 3:0 | 30 | 3:9 
Banking Department? | | 
Deposits : | | | 
Public accounts ............. 14-1 11-8 14-9 9-4 | 12-9 10-5 10-6 | 11-3 11-9 10-6 | 11-1 | 15 
Treasury special account ..... 4-7 41 3°3 3-3 | 3-3 3-2 | oe 3-1 3:2 | 3-2 arn} 52 
RUNES 5 fs aos aa boiewtats 261-2 272-2 233-6 234°4 | 249-8 242-0 | 258-1 226-7 | 242-9 250:9 | 243-3 | 225° 1 
CONES ss eadioneas ones 65-8 65-9 73:2 70-6 | 70-7 | 71-5 | 70-1 | 69-3 | 69-9 | 73°5 | 76°5 | 9-2 
POU sce keen sie vs 0b eeies 545-8 354-0 325-0 317-7 336-7 | 327-2 | 341-9 | 310-4 327-9 | 338-2 334-1 | 323-3 
Securities | 
COVORMMIBOL 6555 655 ood 6 ae Kd ws 264-6 | 508-4 247-8 237-4 265°8 | 248-5 | 283-8 | 256:°4 | 290-3 | 260°5 | 276-7 | 276-6 
Discounts and advances.,.... 16-5 | 20-1 21-5 $13 | 23-8 32-2 | 20-6 | 28-8 19-3 | 17-4 22-1 | 25:5 
OGG si Svc ce Cee eed sleet 15-1 } 14-1 17-2 17-1 17-0 16-8 | 17-0 | 17-2 17-2 | 17:2 | 17:5 | 16-6 
BUR x55 Pee ttaesw enna 296-2 | 342-6 280-5 285-8 306°6 | 297-5 | 321-4 | 302-4 326-8 295-1 | 316-3 316-7 
Janking department reserve...... 67-9 29-0 56-9 50:3 48-4 48-3 . 39-8 | 26-5 | 19-6 | 61-4 | 36:3 25:1 
% % x, %, % % j % % | % | % ' % ” ' 
~ Pee ao as codes 19-6 8-1 17-5 15-8 14-3 | 14-7 | 11-6 | 8-5 | 5-9 | 18-1 10-8 17 
| | | : 
rer SSS SSS SSS sls ssl SS Sl SSS SSS 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital .£14,553,000, Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million from £1,825 million on March 21, 1956. 
° 
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FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills 







Date r 


Depts. 


— 








; 
2. ata 4,931: 315-2 of 
1..... | 3,820-0 | 2,061-7] 246-8 
156 
oo saip- | aias-7 249-7 
Mi aia | 3,430-0 | 2,007-3] 254-8 
oh. oe | 3390-0 | 1,998-8] 253-8 
pe | se# 1,994-6] 236-7 
_.. | 3,280-0 | 1,965-4] 205-0 
11 | 3.280-0 | 1,875-4] 219-2 
3 3,270-0 | 1872-6] 234-9 
a8 3220-0 | 1,886-7]| 246-6 
' 3,210-0 | 1,908-9] 243-0 
3210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 
3,210-0 | 1624-2] 254-4 
‘ 3,230-0 | 1,561-8} 315-2 | 
3220-0 | 1,568-0} 294-6 | 





¢ [XCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Lonpon CLosinc ExcHANGE 
Rates FoR UNiTep Srates $ 





| One Month 


Market Rate: Spot Forward 
Rate 
; Cents Prem. 
2- 803—2-80 | —t 
2 80§—2- 80 a—* 
2-80 —2-80 ¥e - fy 
0 2-80 “7 al | 
l 2- 804—2- 80 a | 
1 2- 80f—2- 80 a | 
2 2. 803—2-80 4—i 
3 2- 803—2-80 j—j 
4 2-80§—2- 80} i—f 
6 2-805 =o jj 
1 2-80§—2-8 i—} 
8 2- 804—2- 80} +} 
4 2:80 %—2- 80% 4--8 
10 2-80 yj —2> 80 & i—2 
ll 2:80 yj —2° 80% oe 
13 2-80; —2- 80% }—# 
14 2804-2: 90 t—« 
15 2-803—2-80 L—* 
16 2: 80 — 2-80 fy i 
17 2- 80§—2- 80} i i 
18 2- 80§—2- 80} ~§ 
20 2-80§—2-803 | - 
21 2: 80— 2-808 ~ 
22 2-804 —2-804 j— 
23 2: 80}h—2- 80 i 
24 2-804 —2- 8043 i 
25 2-80 4—2- 804 — 
27 2-803—2- 803 tf 
128 2. ee- 2-809 #- i 
29 2-804 —2-808 4 — 
—- ‘ah oy | #-—# 
. ——-2- 8 ! a 
: | Soe | 
5 2-804—2-80% | #—t 
6 2-804—2-8 ; 3s 
7 He 2-80 i i 
8 2- 80§—2- 80 t 
9 2-803 —2- 80 i-4 
10 2- 80§—2-80 i—} 
12 2-80 —2-80 — 
13 2-804 — 2-80 | 
14 2- 80§—2- 80 — 
15 2-80 —2-80 i— 
Le — 2-80 7 
17 2-804—2- | Ce 
19 2- 804—2- 808 | | 
0 2-80§—2-803 | i 
l 2-80§—2-803 | — 
2 2,804 280% | i 
5 2-804—2-809 | —4 
4 2-80 %h—2-80% |. ta 
% | 2-804—2-80% | H—# 
. 2-80 4 —2-80 % i— it 
28 2-803--2-805 | ff 
29 2-804 —2- 80% i— 
51 2-804—2:°80% |  si— 
April 3 2- 80% —2-80 —H 
‘ 2-280, | 


Ways and Means | 
Advances 


e. { 
Public | Bank of 
}England 


2-0 
18 


Total 
Debt 


5,246 - 
5,828 - 


PD 


| §,773- 
| 5,692- 

5,642- 
5,571: 


| 5,450- 

5,376: 
| 5,377- 
| 5,355- 


5,361: 
5,059- 
5,088- 
| 5,107: 
| 5,082- 


AoePno OUT SOrw 


Gold Price 
at 
Fixing 


249/44 
249/5} 


249/5} 
249/5} 
249 5 | 
249/5 


249/5} 
249/3 





Floating 


| 
| 





| sin -2- 803 

| French Fr. ...| 972-65-987-35 sees S044 | 9844-9845 

| Swiss Fr...... 12-15 4-12-33 ]12-24§-12- 25p/ 12-25}-12- 259 
Belgian Fr...., 138°95-141-05 |139-55-139- 60 139-60-139-65 

| Dutch Gid....| 10-56-10-72 | 10-65-10-65}|10-658-10-65§ 


| | 
Canadian $...| 2-80}-2-80} | 2- 


THE MONEY MARKET 


At the Treasury bill tender on Thurs- 
day before the holiday the discount market 
reduced its bid by 4d. per cent, to 
£98 14s. 2d. per cent, This followed an 
increase in the previous week by the un- 
usually wide margin of 7d. per cent, which 
had raised the market’s allotment (of bills 
that included end-June maturities) from 
46 to 68 per cent. Last week’s move 
raised the market’s rate to just under 57% 
per cent (compared with just under 5} 
per cent two weeks previously). Outside 
applicants reduced their bids somewhat 
less than the market, the average-rate of 
discount rising by 1s. 14d. to £5 3s. 3.66d. 
per cent; and as total applications in- 
creased by {11.5 million, which was 
slightly more than the increase in the offer, 
the discount market’s allotment fell back 
to §4 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the 
offer was maintained at £280 million. 

Credit in Lombard Street was short 
both before and after the holiday. On 
Tuesday of last week two or three houses 
were obliged to take loans at Bank rate, 
and on the two following days recourse 
to the Bank was only avoided thanks to 
considerable special aid. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week the market was 
again in the Bank, though the amount 
involved was very small and only one or 
two houses were affected. The shortage 
of funds enabled the banks to secure June 
maturities at rates up to $s per cent. 

The Bank return shows a rise in the 
active note circulation of {11.1 million in 
the week to Wednesday last. This 
brought the total increase in the four 
weeks to the morrow of the Easter week- 
end to £51.2 million, slightly more than 
in the corresponding period of 1955. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Discount rates 


Bank rate (from % % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5) | Bank bills : 60 days. 54-5) 
it rates (max) 3 months ot et 

er SC asnucee 3} 4months 54-54 
Discount houses.. 3§* 6months 5j 

Money Day-to-day... ts Fine trade bills: 

Short periods..... 33-5} 3months 6-6} 

Treas. 2months 5% 4months 6-6} 

3months 5% 6 months 7 





* Call money. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 





| W. Ger. D-Mk.'11-67 &-11:848# 1-72§-11-72§)11-723-11-73 


Port’ guese Esc. 
Italian Lire... 
| Swedish Kr. .. 
Danish Kr.... 
Norwegian Kr. 


79:90-81-10 | 80-15-80-35-, 80-30-80-50 
1736§-17625 1753-1754 | 1754}-17554 
14-37§-14- 599 [14-52§-14- 52g 14-52}-14-52 
19-19}-19-48} [19-35}-19- 36. |19-35§-19- 36 
19-85-20-15 [20-00§-20- 014/20 -00{—20-01 


One Month Forward Rates 


Comnlige $n... cc ccesccscsaes f-ic. pm f-ic. pm 
French Fr-.... 2.25 ecececeeee 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 
Spin Pei. 6 52 ia ct dkwecbnasnn 3h-Sc. pm =| . 5}-Se. pm 
Belgian Fr. ......5-ccceseeess w-t pm |  -} pm 
| Datel Geb. ow. cece nsec ey cnses 34-2hc. pm | 3§-2$c. pm 
W. Ger. D-MKk. ......---.--5- 24-2pf. pm | 2}-2pf. pm 
| Italian Lire. ......--0ecsenees Sl pm | 31pm 
Swedish Kr. ......-sssecesess 5-46 pm 5-46 pm 
Danish Kr. .....2.cc-encceses 4-16 pm | 416 pm 
| Norwegian Kr. ........++-+++- 36 pm-par 36 pm-par 
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TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 








Offered i 





| 





Applied 


Three Months’ Bilis 


Average | Allotted 
Rate of [| at Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 





April 1 270-0 408-5 
Dec. 30 260-0 385-6 
1956 

Jan. 6 260-0 387-0 
ae 240-0 379-7 
» 20 240-0 387-3 
7 ae 250-0 390-1 

Feb. 3 250-0 395-4 

i ge, 260-0 389-6 
cae 250-0 368°7 
ot 220-0 404-4 
Mar. 2 240-0 399-1 
ee 240-0 404-7 
=e 240-0 3al-7 
oe 270-0 398-6 
o. a- 280-0 410-1 


75 10-3 48 
&l 5-40 71 
sl. 4-97 | 57 
$l 4-90 50 
81 4-02 45 
8l 4-97 51 
82 6-14 44 
82 8-71 52 
105 5-88 49 
1044-31 36 
104 360-86 38 
104 2-23 37 
104 3-89 46 
102-216 68 
105. 35-66 4 





* On March 29th tenders for 91 day bills at (98 14s. 2d. 


secured 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering yesterday was for {280 million. 


| 
} 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security INDICEs YIELDs 
Te ee oenennenl Tate 
1 
956 at Fixed 2% | al Bargains 

? Int.t Cons. sees 
| Jan. 7 4-59 | 5-45 1978 
s ‘1 4-58 | 5-46 | 17,695 
4 4-51 | 5-48 | 9.525 
“4 4-51 | 5-51 | 7,375 
6 4-51 | 5-51 | 8144 
5 4-51 | 5-48 | 6,680 
9 4-53 | 5-44 | 6,779 
-8 4-53 | 5-47 | 9,867 
4 4-54 | 5-51 | 9,148 
A 4:56 | 5-53 | 8,068 
-0 4-59 | 5-59 | 8.483 
6 4-64 | 5-62 | 7,846 
7 465 | 5-72 | 9,887 
9 4-68 | 5-81 | 9,380 
“3 4-76 | 5-89 | 7,207 
4 4-72 | 5-89 | 9,199 
| 0 4-72 | 5-95 | 7,668 
5 4-67 | 5-96 | 9,040 
“2 4-60 | 5-91 | 7,432 
6 4-57 | 5-79 | 7,802 
) 4-57 | 5-78 | 7,954 
-2 4-54 | 5-80 | 7,346 
-0 4-50 | 5-84 | 8,750 
9 4-49 | 5-84 | 7,468 
‘1 4:51 | 5-87 | 7.106 
6 4:56 | 5-96 | 6.955 
1 4-57 | 5-95 | 6,956 
-9 4-60 | 6-05 | 9,070 
7 4-67 | 6-09 | 8.689 
2 4-65 | 6-11 | 7,983 
7 4-67 | 6-12 | 7.316 
2 4-67 | 611 | 7,775 
‘6 4-68 | 6-09 | 8,295 
6 4-76 | 6-03 | 8.671 
3 4-71 | 5-97 | 8,538 
7 4-68 | 5-95 | 8.241 
‘3 4:69 | 5-89 | 8,270 
5 4-71 | 5-82 | 11,059 
‘] 4-68 | 5-84 | 10,168 
2 4-67 | 5-84 | 9,199 
5 4-67 | 5-86 | 8,073 
1 4-66 | 5-82 | 7,427 
§ 4-65 | 5-83 | 8,879 
“5 4-65 | 5-83 | 7.600 
‘1 4-66 | 5-84 | 7,777 
‘1 4-65 | 5-81 |. 7,060 
1 4-64 | 5-80 | 8,664 
9 4-64 | 5-78 | 7,849 





Orpinary SHARES 


| 1955 1956 
Sigh. i. 223-9 203-5 
(July 21) (Jan. 3) 

i Dc caw as 175-7 169-7 
(Mar. 15) (Mar. 8) 


July 1, 1935= 100. 


Fixep Iyrerest 


1955 1956 
115-97 99-37 
(Jan. 7) (Jan. 3) 
98-23 94-75 
(Sept. 2) (Feb. 17) 

+ 1928= 100. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE ECONOMIST, APRIL 7, 1956 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


AND CHINA 


LAST YEAR’S RESTRAINED OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED : 


, LARGER NET PROFITS DESPITE INCREASED COSTS 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S REVIEW OF FAR EAST CONDITIONS 


The One Hundred and Second Ordinary 
general meeting of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China was held on 
April 4th at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1955: 


INTRODUCTORY 


The report I have to present will be found 
to justify the note-of restrained optimism 
upon which I concluded my statement last 
year. Political relations between the Peoples 
Republic of China and the Atlantic countries 
are less strained but fundamental differences 
remain unsolved. The volcanic situation in 
the Formosa Channel continued surprisingly 
quiescent and towards the end of the year 
its menaces were obscured to some extent 
by new crises in the Levant and the Middle 
East. The tide of Asian nationalism con- 
tinues to flow strongly and it is inevitable 
that this should follow emancipation from 
colonial rule. No harm can emerge from 
this provided that as the new Asian regimes 
become more mature politically they realise 
that in the modern world no country, how- 
ever well endowed in material resources, can 
live in isolation. 

Since the end of the War it has been 
assumed that the achievement of political 
independence would liberate hitherto sub- 
merged reserves of zeal for the public good 
and impart a new sense of responsibility to 
labour. To some extent this has happened 
but the redistribution of power, both political 
and economic, may be gravely imperilled 
by the pressure of population. It is useless 
to attack poverty by political and economic 
measures if hardly-won improved living 
standards are submerged by an _ infinite 
multiplication of mouths to feed. This is 
not a problem which can be remitted to the 
third and fourth generations; in several 
eastern countries it already exists. 


ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


It 1s often said that the answer to Com- 
munist propaganda and infiltration in the 
East is largely to be found in the granting, 
by the Atlantic countries, of generous 
economic assistance. Aid must be given, 
however, in- ways which do not affront 
national pride or damage the national 
economies, particularly those which are 
necessarily still based upon agriculture. No 
constructive purpose can be served by un- 
loading upon Southern and South Eastern 
Asia export surpluses of agricultural produce 
and of consumers’ goods that the recipients 
wish to grow or manufacture themselves. 


The eastern lands need _ technological 
assistance most of all and of that there would 
not appear to be a large export surplus in 
the United Kingdom. Of the making of 
five-year plans there seems no end. Some 


of them are soundly conceived and they 
should do much to provide productive em- 
ployment in countries where large reserves 
of man-power are dissipated in endless 
divisions of labour. But there is a limit to 
what the world can consume in relation to 
its population and the ultimate success of 
these plans must depend upon a balanced 
economy where the increase in population, 
which is bound to take place, is more than 
matched both by increased production and 
internal consumption. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BANK 


A year ago I said that the Directors felt 
that in consequence of the closing down of 
the branches in China which had for many 
years constituted an important part of the 
Bank’s oversea establishment there must be 
expansion elsewhere. To facilitate expansion 
when opportunities offer it is desirable to 
obtain a revision of those provisions of our 
Royal Charter which circumscribe our over- 
sea organisation. The Court of Directors 
have accordingly petitioned Her Majesty the 
Queen for the grant of a consolidating Royal 
Charter. I am pleased to say that Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have intimated that they 
approve of the changes proposed. In a letter 
to the stockholders which accompanies this 
report I have explained in detail the consti- 
tutional and administrative changes proposed 
by the Court of Directors. 


THE CBI DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


For many years the business transacted by 
the Bank was related almost wholly to the 
financing of oversea trade and to the pro- 
vision of banking facilities and services for 
a clientele which consisted mainly of mer- 
chants. Between the wars the merchant 
communities became increasingly associated 
with local enterprise throughout the East and 
the industrialisation of hitherto undeveloped 
countries was accelerated. These tendencies 
have been accentuated by the upsurge of 
Asian nationalism since 1945. 


The Bank has achieved a good deal of 
success in adapting its operational technique 
to changed political and economic conditions 
and during the past ten years an increasing 
proportion of its resources has been 
employed in the financing of infant industries 
and new public works. Many of the credit 
operations that the Bank is now being asked 
to undertake are likely to extend over periods 
longer than those for which banking accom- 
modation is usually granted. I am sure that 
the Bank’s continuing to operate in the East 
can be justified only for so long as it is 
willing to associate itself with the economic 
development of the territories it serves. 


EXPANSION OF CREDIT FACILITIES 


Nevertheless, it is not possible, from the 
ordinary banking point of view, to expand 


the dispensation of what may be called 
medium-term credit, that is to say, the 
granting of accommodation for periods 
extending from two to ten years, and it has 
become apparent that a new type of credit 
institution is required to finance develop- 
ment, both agricultural and industrial, and 
to sponsor, and perhaps underwrite, the 
raising of capital from the public. To meet 
these requirements within the Bank’s sphere 
of activity the Directors have formed The 
CBI Development Corporation Ltd., which 
has been registered with an authorised 
capital of £2 million, of which £500,000 has 
been paid up. 

The new company is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China and I am pleased to 
say that Sir John Tait, Sir Henry Richardson 
and Sir Arthur Bruce are associated with me 
as Directors. I am hopeful that the new 
institution will be able to play an important 
part in assisting those countries with whose 
prosperity the Bank has been so long identi- 
fied to modernise their economies. Medium 
term credit institutions have been formed 
under the aegis of the governments of several! 
of the countries of Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia. It must be presumed that 
these government-sponsored institutions wil! 
undertake the financing of major industria! 
enterprises and public works schemes but 
there are likely to be many projects on a 
smaller scale which the Bank’s development 
corporation could effectively support. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS 


I record with deep sorrow the death on 
May 26, 1955, of Mr James Leslie Milne, 
who was elected to the Court of Directors 
in 1942 and served as Deputy Chairman 
from April 5, 1950 to 1954. 


In the place of Mr Milne the Directors 
have elected to the Court Sir Charles Watt 
Miles, OBE, a partner in Messrs R. G. 
Shaw and Company. Mr Cecil Robbins 
Cherry who became a Director in 1948 re- 
signed in July last on his retirement from 
business in the City of London. Mr Cherry 
has been succeeded by Sir Kenneth Brand 
Harper, Chairman of the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany Limited. 


THE STAFF 


At home and abroad the Bank is served 
devotedly by the staff of all ranks and it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the work 
they do in their various capacities and in 
their different spheres. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


The total of the Bank’s Balance Sheet has 
this year risen to £223,968,987, an increase 
of £20,283,292 over last year’s figure. This 
is due partly to an increased volume of 
international trade in those Eastern countries 
in which the Bank is represented and partly 
to the higher prices of some of the staple 
Eastern commodities, notably rubber and tin. 
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On the left .hand, or Liabilities side of 
the Balance Sheet, Current and Other 
Accounts, Fixed Deposits and Bills Payable 
show increases of £127,828,807, £10,175,189, 
and £485,423 respectively. Inflation has 
undoubtedly contributed to these increases. 
Acceptances on account of customers are 
down by £3,282,066, which is accounted for 
by the higher Discount Rate in London com- 
pared “to other centres and partly due to the 
larger holding of sterling by Japanese Banks. 


On the right hand, or Assets side, Cash in 
Hand, at Call and at Bankers shows the 
substantial increase of £6,591,069, the ratio 
to our “demand and time” liabilities, ex- 
cluding Notes in Circulation against which 
security has been lodged, being 21.86 per 
cent against 18.54 per cent last year. The 
figure for Government and Other Securities 
apart from those lodged against Note issue, 
is lower by £3,898,420. As usual these have 
been taken into account at Market Value and 
we have made full provision for depreciation 
out of our internal reserves. Stockholders 
will be glad to know that all holdings are 
dated and in large proportion mature within 
ten years. Bills of Exchange and Advances 
to Customers and Other Accounts show 
increases Of £2,439,731 and £17,133,312 
respectively, once again indicating the extent 
to which we are assisting our customers and 
taking our share in financing..World trade 
with Eastern countries. 


Considerable expenditure continues to be 
incurred in meeting the cost of expansion 
and modernisation of our offices in the East. 
Without suitable premises and accommoda- 
tion for our staff it is clear that our business 
cannot operate and we must expect to have 
to continue to set aside substantial amounts 
each year in the writing down of this item. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profits for the year at £759,340 
are higher by £36,193 than last year, in 
spite of increasing working costs in all 
countries where we operate, Fortunately 
these increased costs have been more than 
covered by increased business. 


The scale on ‘which world trade has in- 
creased during the last two years is due 
partly to the intense effort being made by 
each country to become self-supporting and 
partly to inflation. On either count it is 
vulnerable and liable to setbacks, and I 
would ask Stockholders not to lose sight of 
that. fact. 


The Bank paid an interim dividend in 
September last of 74 per cent, less Income 
Tax, absorbing £150,937 10s. and it is pro- 
posed that out of the balance now available 
a final dividend of 74 per cent should be 
paid, costing £150,937, making the total dis- 
tribution for 1955 15 per cent. 


It is proposed to repeat the allocations 
made in each of the past five years to the 
Pension Fund and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund of £125,000 and £20,000 respectively. 
The sum of £200,000 has again been applied 
towards writing down Bank Premises and 
Furniture Account. It is proposed to 
transfer £100,000 to Contingencies Account 
and to carry forward the increased balance of 
£405,375. 


ADEN 


Our branches in Aden, in highly competi- 
tive conditions, have continued to extend 
their connections with the commercial 
community. 


INDIA 


It is satisfactory to record that the country 
has continued to progress in the economic 


a 

field during the past year. Since the first 
five year plan was drawn up in 1951 the 
Indian economy has steadily gained strength 
and it now seems likely that whereas the 
plan was originally designed to expand the 
national income by 11 per cent over the 
period 1951/1956, the actual increase will 
be about 18 per cent. This increase is a 
result of the expansion of both agricultural 
and industrial output. 


India’s capacity to increase production of 
cereals and industrial raw materials such as 
cotton and jute has brought about an 
improvement in the country’s balance of 
payments in the last few years, since food 
imports have virtually ceased and there has 
been a substantial reduction in imports of 
raw cotton. The rise in agricultural produc- 
tion owes much to favourable monsoons, but 
is also due to the wise planning of develop- 
ment expenditure in extending irrigation, 
to the increased use of fertilisers and to 
the general improvement which is gradually 
being effected in agricultural technique. In 
the industrial field production has also 
expanded following increased investment in 
industry and a more efficient use of existing 
productive capacity. 


FALL IN PRICES 


It is .a remarkable fact that increased 
national income and substantial government 
expenditure in connection with the first five 
year plan has not been accompanied by infla- 
tion. Indeed, prices have tended to fall 
during the past year and the decline has been 
sufficiently marked to cause the government 
to support agricultural prices in certain areas. 
Fears have been expressed in the past that 
to implement the plan the authorities would 
be forced to resort to deficit financing on a 
considerable scale. 


In fact it has not proved necessary to adopt 
this potentially inflationary expedient to any- 
thing like the extent envisaged when the 
plan was first drawn up, and there has been 
little difficulty so far in maintaining the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves at a 
comfortable level. 


SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


We now have the draft outline of the 
second five year plan. The Government's 
proposals are to stimulate rapid economic 
development and to create employment, 
commendable objectives which it is not easy 
to reconcile in a predominantly agricultural 
country like India, where an improved agri- 
cultural technique may cause unemployment 
rather than create jobs. 


It is clear that the resources available 
fall far short of the expenditure envisaged 
under the second five year plan, viz., Rs.4,800 
crores in the public sector and Rs.2,300 
crores in the private s@ctor. 


Consequently a far larger measure of 
assistance from abroad will be necessary 
than has been the case under the first five 
year plan. Although foreign capital has been 
entering India in recent years, it has been 
doing so only on a modest scale. The 
Indian Government has received grants and 
loans from abroad and there has been invest- 
ment from abroad in co-operation with 
Indian capital in particular industries. A 
substantial proportion of the foreign invest- 
ment that has been made has been in the 
form of profits ploughed back by British 
firms already established in India. It is 
hoped that these sources of foreign funds 
will continue to assist the Indian economy 
but investment in particular must largely 
depend on confidence in the future of private 
enterprise. Export earnings will no doubt 
help to swell the country’s foreign exchange 
resources but even so it is not clear how 
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sufficient foreign exchange is to be found to 
implement the new plan. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL 


In this connection I expressed hope last 
year that nothing would be said or done 
which would have the effect of discouraging 
individual effort or frightening away potential 
investors. Notwithstanding ministerial assur- 
ances it must be admitted that certain trends 
are disquieting. The nationalisation of all 
Life Assurance companies, many of which 
are shareholders in the private sector of 
industry, is not a happy omen, and from 
the point of view of oversea firms that 
employ specialised foreign staff the rates of 
taxation on income, which are in no sense 
discriminatory, do pose a major problem. 


There are still many fields in the private 
sector of Indian industry where the capital, 
skill and enterprise of foreign firms could 
be of invaluable assistance to the Indian 
economy, but continued foreign investment 
in India and the promotion of industry with 
foreign help must necessarily depend not 
only on confidence but also on the ability 
to employ foreigners on terms that make 
overseas service attractive. 


PAKISTAN 


The outstanding event in the banking field 
in Pakistan during the past year was the 
devaluation of the Pakistan rupee to parity 
with the Indian rupee last August. When 
the United Kingdom devalued its currency 
in terms of dollars in 1949, Pakistan was 
the only country in the sterling area that 
did not follow suit. At that time Pakistan’s 
balance of payments’ was in a favourable 
position owing to strong international demand 
for its staple exports, cotton and jute. Sub- 
sequently, and in particular since the collapse 
of the Korean war boom, the country’s ex- 
change reserves have been on more than one 
occasion under severe strain and the com- 
petitive power of the country’s exports was 
not assisted by the over-valuation of the 
currency. For these reasons it had been 
expected for some time that the authorities 
would take advantage of a favourable oppor- 
tumity to devalue the currency to a more 
realistic level. 


In previous Statements I have referred to. 


the aim of the government of Pakistan to 
change the basis of the country’s mainly 
agricultural economy by pressing forward 
with a policy of industrial development. 
Efforts to accelerate this process have been 
intensified during the past year. 


BURMA 


Last year I mentioned that Burma’s 
exchange reserves were being drawn upon at 
a rapid rate to finance government purchases 
of capital goods and equipment required for 
the country’s economic development schemes. 
From their peak in the middle of 1953, when 
they stood at K.114 crores the external assets 
drained steadily away until last June when 
they totalled K.40 crores (£30 million), 


They have lately increased slightly, a 
reflection of the drastic steps taken by gov- 
ernment last March to restrict the volume of 
imports and of better overseas sales of the 
current rice crop. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon has enjoyed a prosperous year and 
the island’s oversea trade surplus in 1955 
reached record figures. Month by month 
throughout the year exports exceeded imports 
and in consequence, except for a small deficit 
in April, the external reserves continued to 
rise once again to the levels at which they had 
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stood at the height of the boom which 
followed the outbreak of the Korean War. 


The measure of the progressive improve- 
ment that has taken place in the economic 
situation in Ceylon is that little more than 
two years ago, as a result of changes in the 
terms of trade following the collapse of the 
Korean War .boom the external assets had 
been reduced to their lowest level since 1943, 
whereas during the past two years a 
combination of sound financial policy by 
government and the effective exploitation of 
remunerative markets abroad for rubber and 
tea has had the effect of almost doubling the 
external assets. 


In order to assist development in the 
private sector of the economy the authorities 
are anxious to encourage foreign capital to 
enter local industry. Assurances have been 
given that nationalisation is not a general 
aim of government policy and that oversea 
investors will enjoy the same tax concessions 
as are extended to local capital entering new 
industry in Ceylon as well as unrestricted 
facilities for the remittance of profits and 
repatriation of capital. The stability of the 
balance of payinents during the past two 
years strengthens the country’s chances of 
obtaining additional capital from abroad at a 
time when it is on the threshold of an impor- 
tant phase in its economic development. 


MALAYA 


The past year has been a notable one for 
both the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. In the economic field, rubber and tin 
have fetched remunerative prices in the inter- 
national market and both territories have 
enjoyed considerable prosperity. Great inter- 
est has been aroused by the publication of the 
long-awaited report of the World Bank 
mission on the economic development of 
Malaya, a report which, since it recommends 
the establishment of a central banking system, 
is of particular concern to this bank and the 
exchange banks in general. 


Politically, 1955 has seen the accession to 
office of the first governments to be elected 
by popular vote under the new constitutional 
arrangements in both territories. In Singa- 
pore a succession of strikes caused much 
trouble and concern following the election 
but the new government showed commend- 
able firmness in dealing: effectively with a 
dangerous situation. In the Federation the 
Alliance party gained an overwhelming 
victory at the polls and the new government 
felt its position sufficiently strong to declare 
an amnesty for all those who had taken up 
arms against the Federation government. 


COMMUNISTS IN INVIDIOUS POSITION 


Although the amnesty failed to have the 
desired effect in bringing the Emergency to 
an end, the meeting-which took place at the 
end of the year between the Chief Ministers 
of the Federation and Singapore and the 
Communist leader has put the Communists, 
in view of their decision not to surrender, in 
the invidious position of deliberately choos- 
ing to continue a revolt, directed now not 
against the British authorities but against a 
government which has been freely elected by 
the people of Malaya and to which, as far 
as can be judged from reports of the: recent 
constitutional discussions in London, virtually 
complete control of its own affairs will be 
transferred within a comp@ratively short tinie. 


The governments of both the Federation 
and Singapore have accepted in principle 
the recommendation of the World Bank 
mission that a central banking system should 
be established and it was recently announced 
that inquiries were being hastened forward 
with the object of implementing the _pro- 
posal. It is a source of satisfaction that, in 


connection with the ‘project, the two govern- 
ments have sought the assistance of the Bank 
of England which has made available the 
services of a senior official to help with the 
preliminary inquiries. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Any review of Malaya, however short 
would be incomplete without mention of 
what may be the outcome of self-govern- 
ment and independence. It seems to me 
that economically it would be to the obvious 
advantage, of both the Federation and Singa- 
pore, to unite. The World Bank report on 
Malaya is based on the assumption that the 
Federation and Singapore will be one 
economic entity with one Central Bank and 
one currency. At the moment I fear the 
indications are that such is not to be, and it 
seems not improbable, should both the 
Federation and Singapore proceed with the 
idea of a Central Bank, that they will have 
separate currencies. Should this be the case, 
and I sincerely hope it will not be, it is 
difficult to foresee the future of Singapore, 
which, with its labour troubles in no way 
facilitating its industrialisation plans, may 
have only its entrepét trade to maintain its 
large and growing population. 


It was reassuring to hear from the High 
Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya, 
when he spoke on the budget for the present 
year, that it remains the present govern- 
ment’s policy to encourage investment from 
abroad and to foster conditions in which the 
oversea investor can continue to assist the 
Federation’s economic development without 
fear of discrimination or unfair treatment. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Although trade figures are not yet available 
for the year there are indications that the 
aggregate value of North Borneo’s exports 
increased substantially during 1955. This 
is mainly due to the prosperity enjoyed 
by the territory’s principal industry, 
rubber. Shipments of rubber from North 
Borneo rose in volume by 17 per cent to 
20,068 tons during the year and owing to 
the remunerative prices ruling in the inter- 
national market for this commodity, have 
been of more than proportionately greater 
value compared with 1954. The rise in the 
aggregate value of exports has been reflected 
in increased imports but it is likely that there 
was.a comfortable trade surplus for the year 
as a whole. In any case the additional 
expenditure oversea was largely concentrated 
on capital equipment and other necessities 
and should thus prove beneficial to the terri- 
tory’s economy in the long run. 


As you are doubtless aware the currency 
in British Borneo is the Malayan dollar. 
With self-government, independence and 
central banking on the Malayan peninsula 
it is possible that Borneo may not desire to 
have a currency outside its control and a 
solution may have to be found in having 
Currency Commissioners for a British 
Borneo dollar. A different dollar will in no 
way facilitate the large~trade existing -be- 
tween the three colonies and Singapore and, 
indeed, unless transfers are free and the 
separate currencies kept at the same level, it 
may be positively detrimental. 


SARAWAK 


The rise in rubber prices in the inter- 
national market has been of benefit to the 
economy of Sarawak. Shipments of rubber 
from the colony show an aggregate increase 
of approximately 50 per cent in volume and 
although final trade figures are not yet avail- 
able for the whole of last year all indications 


are that rubber exports have more than 
doubled in value. 
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Exports of timber have almost certainly 
reached record levels and the timber trade 
has continued to have the benefit of re- 
munerative markets in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and on the Continent of Europe. 
On the other hand, pepper, which, excepting 
refined petroleum, was Sarawak’s most 
valuable export in 1953 and 1954, had a less 
favourable year. 


INDONESIA 


It is -gratifying that the underlying 
optimism which has sustained our operations 
in Indonesia and our faith in the Republic’s 
ability to overcome its economic and other 
troubles are seemingly more warranted now 
than at any time during the last two years. 
The deterioration, almost continuous during 
that period, has been halted and the process 
of recovery has started and bids fair to 
continue. 


This- recovery, which is evidenced in 
financial, economic and political fields, dates 
from the replacement in July of the com- 
munist-supported coalition government by a 
strong Masjumi-led caretaker government 
determined to suppress malpractices, combat 
inflation and restoré governmental authority. 


THAILAND 


The successful outcome of Thailand’s 
decision last “year to restore the rice trade 
to private hands paved the way for one of 
the most interesting postwar experiments in 
the Far East—a country returning to a free 
economy. When it was seen that private 
traders would succeed in disposing of the 
whole of the previous season’s rice crop, the 
government, who are to be congratulated on 
the smooth and sensible manner of the 
transfer, introduced further measures to re- 
move unnecessary restrictions on exports and 
followed this by freeing imports. 


It is expected that adjustable customs 
duties will make luxuries expensive and keep 


imports generally within an _ acceptable 
pattern. 


VIETNAM 


Seldom can there have been more diver- 
gent views on the political and economic 
future of a country than those existing in 
Vietnam at the moment. Nevertheless, 
following the initial confusion resulting from 
the withdrawal of the French and the hand- 
ing over of power to young and inexperi- 
enced administrators, order and _ stability 
have begun to appear. 


To that extent conditions have improved 
but stability, economic and political, is de- 
pendent upon American aid, which will have 
to continue on probably an undiminished 
scale if the nation is to survive and make 
progress. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia is celebrating its independence 
with marked restraint and the young 
country’s cautious approach to its monetary 
and economic problems has much to com- 
mend it. 


Our own business in Phnom Penh has 
received fair treatment and encouragement 
from the authorities and the newly formed 
central bank and is developing along sound 
and conventional lines, 


THE PHILIPPINES 


For some years now in these reports I have 
been able to point to the Philippines as one 
of the few countries in South-East Asia 
having political and economic stability and 
I have more than once cited the Republic’s 
successful struggle against inflation and its 
achievement in maintaining its international 
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reserves at about U.S.$300 million, or 
roughly equal to its note issue. Unfortunately 
1955 has seen a very rapid deterioration in 
these key factors and at the end of the year 
the foreign holdings had dropped to a figure 
close to U.S.$200 million. 


As there were, too, no signs that exports, 
including the invisibles from American aid, 
were sufficient to cover imports it is not sur- 
prising that distrust of the peso was 
generated. Business circles for the most part 
are of the opinion that only the determined 
stand of the Governor of the Central Bank 
has prevented devaluation, and fears are 
expressed that unless a substantial loan is 
obtained from the United States there is the 
possibility of a change in the external value 
of the unit of currency. 


HONG KONG 


Although the external trade of Hong Kong 
during 1955 increased by almost five per 
cent in value from its level in the previous 
year, the figures indicate no fundamental 
improvement in the position of the entrepét 
trade, which has always been the mainstay 
of the colony’s economy. Exports to the 
China mainland declined drastically in value, 
a depressing indication that China prefers 
to import the limited range of goods and 
commodities which it is able to obtain from 
the free world direct from the countries con- 
cerned rather than through the entrepét 
facilities of Hong Kong. 


On the other hand Hong Kong’s imports 
from China increased substantially, particu- 
larly in respect of textile yarns and piece 
goods, in the international markets from 
which China shows signs of becoming an in- 
creasingly important competitor. 


CHINA 


During the year we finally vacated our 
premises in Shanghai and transferred out- 
standing accounts and securities, as called for 
under the agreement with the representatives 
of the People’s Government. 


JAPAN 


In commenting last year on the encour- 
aging results in Japan following the intro- 
duction of the deflationary policy and other 
iusterity measures I said that the country 
was by no means out of the wood, as much 
of the improvement was due to artificial 
restrictions and stimulants rather than to 
genuine economic improvement. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that I am able to report 
that a further twelve months have seen such 
continuous improvement in industry and 
overseas trade that the Japanese economy is 
now nearer to achieving genuine stability 
than at any time since the war. 


NEW YORK 


The value of our New York office in our 
branch system has again been apparent this 
year, although we did not reap all the advan- 
tages which might have been expected from 
our having branches in countries receiving 
American Aid and an office in New York. 
In fact, as imports under aid programmes 
usually cause an equivalent reduction in 
imports through ordinary trade channels, 
our turnover in some Eastern countries is 
adversely affected. Nevertheless, this is often 
more than offset by the stability brought to 
those countries, and in the areas in which we 
Operate the generosity of the Americans is 
most marked. 


CONCLUSION 


The money markets of the Sterling Area 
are of necessity highly sensitive to policy 


pursued in the City of London and we have 
therefore to pay close attention to the policy 


of credit restriction now in operation in this 
country. 


While it is obviously proper for us to 
observe the official directive so far as it 
applies to customers who deal and trade 
exclusively in this country, it will be clear 
that our operations oversea must, in the end, 
be related to the policies and needs of those 
countries in which we operate, where we 
have obvious responsibilities to the govern- 
ments concerned, some of which are outside 
the Sterling Area. 


The rates of interest imposed in the United 
Kingdom must to some degree affect the cost 
of finance of new projects in the undeveloped 
countries, but the extent to which finance 
for those projects should be provided is 
properly a matter for the countries them- 
selves to determine and our main concern 
must be to see that our own operations are 
carried out on sound lines in each country 
in relation to local conditions. 


_ The Sterling Area has far-flung ramifica- 
tions and it is only too clear that uncertain- 
ties as to the results of the Credit Squeeze in 
this country could have far-reaching results 
not only in this country but also in the many 
countries in which we operate. It must be 
hoped that the policy that is now being put 
into effect will counteract those uncertainties 
without undue delay. 


Copies of the full text of the Statement 
will be sent on application to the Secretary 
a Bank at 38 Bishopsgate, London, 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 15th at 
Marconi House, London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, Bt, chairman, said: 
I am pleased to report a record turnover. 
The group profit is £907,122 and the net 
profit £485,614, an increase of £65,241. The 
dividend is 10 per cent, less tax. 


The year has seen the introduction of 
Commercial Television, for which our com- 
pany has been entrusted with the entire 
responsibility for designing and equipping 
three stations. Complete studios and outside 
broadcast units have been supplied to the 
Programme Contractors. Our Colour tele- 
vision equipment has been supplied to the 


We have obtained a million dollar contract 
from Ecuador for an extensive radio tele- 
phone system, to link a number of the more 
important centres in that country. The 
outstanding event of the year in the com- 
munications field was the opening of the new 
Rugby Radio Station, into which have gone 
no fewer than 28 of the Marconi high-power 
transmitters. 


In the Aeronautical field a novel airborne 
navigational aid of greater accuracy has been 
introduced in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Supply. Very significant progress has been 
made in many fields of research. 


The name of Marconi’s has never been 
held in higher esteem throughout the world 
than it is today. With our increasing produc- 
tive capacity and with unrivalled research 
and development facilities, we face the future 
with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


ENCOURAGING THE SMALL 
INVESTOR 


SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S 
SPEECH 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited 
was held on March 9th in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the Governor), presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Again we have had a most successful year. 
Our gross income from Investments at 
£1,334,406 shows the appreciable increase of 
£274,893, and the value of the Investments 
has risen from £20,319,577 to £22,621,159, 
an increase of £2,301,582 ; our expenses are 
lewer and the dividend is maintained at 
10 per cent or 2s. in the pound. 


The most important antidote to inflation 
is savings and still more savings. It is my 
determination to conduct this Company so 
as to give the greatest possible encourage- 
ment to the small investor; I want to be 
able almost to guarantee him a regular and 
reasonable income from his investment; I 
want him to feel that by retaining any earn- 
ings in excess of that reasonable income we 
are assuring that the value of his savings 
shall not only remain intact but is likely to 
appreciate. I also want to be able to demon- 
strate to the new and small investor that there 
is nothing wrong about a scrip issue and that 
any additional Stock so received is merely 
an acknowledgment of his title to his own 
savings which have been retained and re- 
invested for him by the Company. 


In pursuance of our policy of “ popularis- 
ing” Investment Trust Companies we are 
arranging for the Ordinary Stock to be trans- 
ferable and quoted in units of 5s. instead of 
in £1 units as at present. We are now in a 
sufficiently strong position to assure the 
maintenance of the annual distribution, for 
as far as we can reasonably foresee, at the 
rate of 2s. per £1 unit of Stock or, as it will 
be after March 27th, 6d. per 5s. unit of 
Stock, and this will be paid each year by 
four equal quarterly dividends of lid. per 
5s. unit of Stock. It is our present intention 
that any excess earnings shall be used to give 
further advantages to stock owners from 
time to time by way of scrip issues or by the 
issue of additional shares on advantageous 
terms. 


We have given much thought to methods 
by which the officials and staff may share 
with you in the prosperity of the Company. 
We intend that they shall be paid a bonus 
at a percentage rate on their salaries equal 
to the percentage of the dividend paid to the 
stock owners ; also that a scheme be evolved 
whereby, after a specified period of service, 
their present pension arrangements should be 
improved to the extent that they will receive 
on retirement a pension of up to two-thirds 
of their final salary inclusive of present 
benefits. 


We also have in mind that in the event 
of further issues of capital, arrangements may 
be made whereby some of the new shares can 
be offered to members of the staff. In addi- 
tion, we hope to be able to afford facilities to 
the staff whereby they may, up to a certain 
percentage of their salaries, purchase the 
Company’s stock and pay for it by agreed 
deductions from salary. 


The report was adopted. 
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SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, was held on 
March 20th at Bristol. 


The. following is a report of the Chair- 
man’s Statement to Stockholders: 


The Directors’ Report records the resigna- 
tion of Mr H. Barlow. Mr Barlow, who was 
formerly Manager of our Ogden Branch, had 
been with the Company for 50 years. His 
wide knowledge and experience of the trade 
were of great value to our business, and we 
are all very sorry—both on business and on 
personal grounds—that the time for his 
retirement has come. 


The Explanatory Statement issued with the 
Accounts deals with the main features. I 
can, therefore, make my review of the finan- 
cial position comparatively brief. 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The broad picture shown by the Parent . 


Company’s figures is this. The Trading 
Profit increased by £308,000, and other 
income by £479,000, while Taxation was less 
by £292,000. The result therefore is an 
increase in Net Profit after Taxation of 
£1,079,000. The capital employed in Trading 
operations increased by some £20 million or 
10 per cent, while Trading Profit increased 
by 14 per cent. 


The Group Accounts show an increase of 
£677,000 in Consolidated Trading Profit and 
of £1,213,000 in Consolidated Net Profit after 
taxation. The Revenue Reserves of the 
Group are increased by over £6 million, of 
which nearly £5 million is provided in the 
Parent Company’s Accounts. 


TRADING PROFIT 


The Trading Profit of the Parent Company 
amounted to £19,872,000—an increase of 
£308,000 or 14 per cent. The rising tendency 
of costs in 1954 to which I referred a year 
ago was continued and in some cases 
accelerated during 1955. Before the year was 
out we were forced to increase prices—of pipe 
tobacco and cigars in June, and of cigarettes 
in October. Inasmuch as the increases in 
prices came towards the end of the year their 
effect on the Accounts now before you -is 
slight. It was, of course, because of higher 
costs that our percentage increase in Trading 
Profit was appreciably less than our per- 
centage increase in turnover. 


In January 1955 we were able—by virtue 
of the improved leaf supply position—to lift 
all restrictions on the supplies of our leading 
brands of cigarettes. The effect on sales was 
both instant and marked, but it was by no 
means uniform. As was to be expected, the 
sales of brands of which supplies had for 
years been rationed rose sharply while the 
sales of other brands decreased. In total, 
however, our turnover throughout the year 
rose appreciably. Our manufacturing capacity 
was severely strained, and later im the year 
one of our Branches had again to restrict 
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supplies for a time. Supplies are now com- 
pletely free again, and I should like here to 
pay tribute to the efficiency with which our 
Branches dealt with the many problems. to 
which the changed situation gave rise. 


The Group Trading Profit of £23,310,000 
includes the profits of our Subsidiary Com- 
panies, ‘most of which are engaged in the 
paper and board trade. The four principal 
Companies are—St. Anne’s Board Mill Com- 
pany, Ltd. (carton board manufacture), 
Mardon, Son & Hall, Ltd. (printing and 
packaging), Ashton Containers, Ltd. (fibre- 
board packing cases), and Robert Fletcher 
& Son, Ltd. (cigarette paper and other fine 
tissues). Each is a substantial Company in 
its own right, and each has an extensive trade 
outside the Group. These Companies again 
had a satisfactory year’s trading, and made 
an increased contribution to the Group’s 
profits. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 


The Parent Company’s Stock-in-Trade 
showed an increase in value of £14,603,000. 
This was attributable partly to an increasé 
in average cost, but mainly to an in- 
crease in quantity; and larger leaf stocks 
are required to support the expansion of our 
turnover. 


In the USA the flue-cured tobacco crop 
last year was the largest ever grown, and 
although it called for highly selective buyin 
it contained much tobacco that was dees 
suited to our requirements. 
satisfied with the quality os well as the 
quantity of our purchase. We were able to 
take advantage of these favourable buying 
conditions to purchase a quantity in excess 
of a year’s requirements ; and if, as I hope, 
this supplementary purchase can ultimately 
be paid for in sterling it will be a very useful 
addition to our stocks and therefore some 
insurance against a short or a poor crop in 
future years. 


The 1955 Canadian crop was somewhat 
reduced by early frosts, but the quality was 
good. Having made a relatively large pur- 
chase from the previous crop, we were 
mer = avoid pressing the market unduly 
in 1955. 


The Southern Rhodesian crop last year 
again slightly exceeded 120 million Ibs. This 
was greater than first indications had led us 
to expect. Considering the somewhat 
adverse growing conditions that were experi- 
enced the quality of much of the crop was 
good, and on the whole we were pleased with 
eur purchase, Certainly, there was again too 
much poor tobacco in the crop, but the fact 
that despite inadequate sunshine and over- 
much rain a substantial quantity of the 
middle and better grades was produced is 
an encouraging omen for the future. It 
reflects, I think, a real improvement in the 
standard of cultivation aided as it un- 
doubtedly has been by the work of the Re- 
search Board. The tobacco growing industry 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is an impor- 
tant factor in the expanding economy of the 
Central African Federation. The growers 


We are very 
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there will not, I hope, take it amiss if I say 
two things—firstly, that, as they would them- 
selves acknowledge, they have been materi- 
ally assisted in the success they have achieved 
by the help and encouragement of United 
Kingdom manufacturers; -secondly, that 
their continuing success must rest on their 
capacity to produce tobacco of really gdoJ 
quality at a reasonable price. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


The Explanatory Statement shows in 
detail how the additional capital of rather 
more than £20 million employed in the 
business has been provided. The issue in 
the autumn of 1954 of the £20 million 4 per 
cent Loan Stock 1975/80 and the replace- 
ment of £10 million 3 per cent Notes which 
expired in April, 1955, by £15 million 3} 
per cent Notes were in the light of the posi- 
tion today satisfactory financing. In the 
year under review, £5 million Acceptance 
Credits were not renewed. The outstanding 
balance of the 4 per cent Loan Stock issue— 
£14,072,000—was received; and the re- 
mainder of the increase in our capital require- 
ments has been met by the transfer to 
Reserve of nearly £5 million from our own 
resources and by an increase in deposits by 
Subsidiary and other’ Companies. 


TAXATION 


The charge under this heading amounts 
this year to £12,840,000 in the Parent Com- 
pany’s Accounts and to £14,420,000 in the 
Group Accounts—in each case a small but 
welcome reduction from the previous year’s 
charge. This is attributable to the decrease 
in the standard rate of Income Tax last year. 
The increased Profits Tax with effect from 
November Ist last will, of course, apply to 
the profits of the current year. 


GIFT TO EMPLOYEES 


As announced in the Directors’ Report, 
we have again decided to make a Gift to 
Employees in recognition of their efforts to 
promote the Company’s interests during the 
past year. The rate of the Gift will be 
13 per cent of earnings in the year ended 
October 31, 1955. This is the same per- 
centage as was paid in each of the three 
preceding years. 


A Gift of this kind has, as you know, been 
paid for many years. It is, we believe, 
greatly appreciated, and it is tangible 
recognition of the good relations which un- 
doubtedly exist among all ranks in the 
Company’s employ. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After providing for Taxation, for the 
writing off of the discount and expenses in 
connection with the issue of 3} per cent 
Notes, and for the appropriations to Reser’: 
to which I have referred, the net profit of 
the Parent Company available for distribu- 
tion amounts to £7,937,000. It is proposed 
to pay a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
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Stock at the same rate as last year, namely, 
124 per cent. This, with the Interim Divi- 
dend and the Preference Dividend, will 
absorb £7,747,000, leaving £190,000 to be 
carried forward. 


Having regard to present and prospective 
commitments, and to the still rising tendency 
of the cost of capital replacement, we have 
not felt it prudenz to do more than maintain 
last year’s rate of dividend. I am conscious 
of the fact that we have not yet entirely 
restored the cut that we were compelled to 
make in our Ordinary dividend a few years 
ago, and that our total gross distribution is 
still slightly below the prewar level, The 
Tobacco Trade, however, has had its share 
of postwar difficulties—if one includes the 
exorbitant rate of Tobacco Duty perhaps 
more than its fair share—and it is, I think, 

-mall achievement that the Company has 
come through those difficulties with un- 
mpaired strength. The substantial transfers 
to Reserve that we have made this year are 
in the light of our own needs, present and 
prospective, and in the light of the general 
economic situation, not only appropriate but 
necessary. The first concern of your 
Directors is to maintain the financial 
strength of the undertaking, and thereon to 
build for the future. 


Turning now to matters of more general 
interest : 


TRADE PRACTICES 


The publication of the Government’s 
Restrictive Practices Bill brings into promi- 
nence a number of questions which have been 
the subject of controversy, both inside and 
outside Parliament, in recent years. In the 
Tobacco Industry there are no agreements 
between manufacturers on prices such as are 


referred to under Part I of the Bill. The 


Industry is, however, directly concerned with 
Part II of the Bill which deals with resale 
price maintenance and which, inter alia, seeks 
to prohibit the collective enforcement of 
resale prices. Until there has been more time 
to consider the implications of these measures 
it would be premature for me to speculate 
on their likely outcome or on their effects on 
the distributive trade. I would, however, say 
that in our judgment the system of collective 
enforcement of resale prices, as operated for 
many years in the Tobacco Trade, has worked 
fairly and well; and that while on the one 
hand it has protected retailers and wholesalers 
against price-cutting it has not on the other 
hand been used to restrict new outlets and it 
has helped materially in building up an effi- 
cient distribution service for the public. 
Moreover, the public will remember that 
even in the days of most acute shortage when 
“ black markets ” flourished for many things 
there, were very few instances of higher than 
minimum prices being charged for cigarettes 
and tobacco. On the whole, I think, the 
system of collective resale price maintenance 
in the Tobacco Trade has been to the 
advantage, rather than the detriment, of the 
public interest. For these reasons I shall be 
sorry if it has to go—even though I would 
not expect the Company’s trade to be signi- 
ficantly affected by its going. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Consideration of the problem of resale 
price maintenance leads me to refer to the 
question of distributors’ margins of profit on 
the Company’s products. When we increased 
the retail prices of tobaccos and cigars last 
June, and again when we increased cigarette 
prices in October, we took the opportunity 
to improve distributors’ margins because we 
recognised that their costs, like ours, had 
risen appreciably. I need hardly assure you 


that we endeavoured to hold the balance 
between all the interests concerned as fairly 
as possible. 


Some distributors, I know, take the view 
that the increases made in their margins last 
year did not go far enough ; others are by no 
means dissatisfied. It must, however, be 
recognised that while the discontinuance of 
the quota system that had been made neces- 
sary by the restriction of leaf supplies has 
created problems for some classes of distri- 
butors, these problems are inevitable corol- 
laries of a return to normal conditions in 
the trade. 


The.situation at the moment is somewhat 
clouded by uncertainties which surround the 
whole question of resale prices—a subject to 
which I have already referred—but we will 
continue to watch the position closely. Ever 
since this Company’s formation it has been 
our endeavour to deal as fairly as we could 
with our many thousands of distributive 
trade customers; and in consequence we 
have a long record of friendly relations with 
them which has redounded both to their 
benefit and ours. Stockholders will, I am 
sure, agree that fair dealing and friendly 
relations with our distributor customers, so 
far as we can ensure them, must continue to 
be our policy, 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 


Further publicity has recently been given 
to suggestions that excessive smoking may 
have harmful effects upon health and should 
therefore be officially discouraged. It is, of 
course, difficult for us as a Company to make 
any comment on this subject without in- 
curring charges of bias. As I have said on 
a previous occasion, it is not our policy to 
make exaggerated claims for smoking or to 
put its benefits higher than the pleasure and 
peace of mind it undoubtedly brings. But 
there are several things on the health aspect 
that, I think, need saying or bear repetition 
at the present time. The first is that quite 
obviously excessive smoking—like excessive 
eating or excessive drinking—cannot be good 
for anyone ; but equally obviously what is 
excessive to one person may be harmless to 
another. Secondly, while I do not wish to 
say anything which could conceivably be 
construed as seeking to minimise the general 
concern felt about lung cancer, it is a fact 
that only a small proportion of smokers con- 
tract the disease, and it is also a fact that the 
disease occurs among non-smokers. More- 
over, there are a number of other factors— 
such as the much greater incidence of the 
disease per head of the population in urban 
than in rural areas—to the evaluation of 
which statistical and scientific attention is 
being directed. 


A further point which is not without 
significance is the variation in the apparent 
incidence of the disease in different countries 
—a variation which appears to bear little 
relation to variations in tobacco consumption. 
And here I would emphasise that the level 
of per capita consumption in this country is 
by no means high. This may seem to some 
surprising in view of the fact that, as re- 
cently reported in the Press, £880 million 
was spent-on tobacco in this country last 
year ; but the reason for this large expendi- 
ture lies, of course, in the Tobacco Duty, 
which is now over six times the 1938 Duty 
and accounts for three-quarters of the retail 
price and for some £660 million of the total 
expenditure of £880 million. Statements 
suggesting that average consumption in this 
country is in any way excessive are there- 
fore quite unwarranted. The truth is that, 
compared with prewar, after allowing for 
the increase in population, consumption 
has shown only a comparatively small 
increase, and is well below the per capita 
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consumption in a number of other countries, 


including. the USA, Canada and New 
Zealand. 


I ought also, I think, to dispose of one 
bogy. Statements have recently been made 
implying that substances such as saltpetre 
are used by United Kingdom cigarette manu- 
facturers either in the tobacco or the paper 
to assist burning. Such statements so far as 
we are concerned are completely without 
foundation, and we confidently believe that 
to be so as regards all other manufacturers 
in this country. 


I would remind you that in 1954 we 
joined with other leading tobacco manufac- 
turers to place a fund of £250,000 at the 
disposal of the Medical Research Council in 
order to hasten research into the cause or 
causes of lung cancer. The reason, of course, 
was the very direct interest we have in getting 
at the truth of this matter. Meanwhile, we 
have continued and expanded our own 
chemical research into the constituents of 
tobacco and tobacco smoke, and the results 
of our research work are freely at the dis- 
posal of the medical authorities. We have 
also followed every phase of research on this 
subject in ‘this country and abroad. Neither 
tobacco nor atmospheric pollution nor any- 
thing else can be entirely free from suspicion 
until medical science has established how 
lung cancer is caused ; but that position has 
not been reached, and what is wanted is 
more research and fewer premature 
conclusions. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As I have said, our leaf stocks have been 
improved and although there is still some 
way to go before we can be satisfied with the 
position we are certainly better placed in 
this respect than we were a few years ago. 
The USA flue-cured crop is expected this 
year to be appreciably below the 1955 record 
level, but I am hopeful that both in the 
United States and in Canada we shall be 
able to purchase approximately twelve 
months’ usings. The Rhodesian crop, com- 
bining Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
seems likely on a first estimate to exceed 
155 million lb, which represents a substan- 
tial increase over 1955 production ; and we 
shall be very disappointed if we do not 
succeed in making a good purchase this year. 
The present position and immediate prospects 
as regards leaf supplies are therefore not 
unsatisfactory. 


We shall, of course, have the full benefit 
in the current year of the increases in price 
that were made in the latter months of last 
year. I must, however, emphasise that these 


increases .were primarily required to meet - 


rising costs, including increased costs of dis- 
tribution; and I should also explain that 
when we increased cigarette prices last Octo- 
ber we took the opportunity at the same time 
to increase the size and weight of our 
cigarettes. 


As I have said earlier, the Tobacco Duty 
accounts for about 75 per cent of the retail 
price of our main brands of cigarettes and 
tobacco. On numerous occasions in the past 
I have called attention to the danger to 
Revenue prospects from a protracted main- 
tenance of the Duty at its present high level. 
A reduction in the Retail Price Index would 
be secured by a substantial reduction in the 
Tobacco Duty—and that is perhaps not 
unimportant in times such as the present. 
For the sake of the Industry and the 
Revenue which the Government derives 
from it I would again urge with all pos- 
sible emphasis that the sooner a start can 
be made in lowering the very high rate of 
Duty the better. * 


As to the volume of our trade, I said a year 
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ago that following the removal of quota 
restrictions there was evidence that the basis 
of our trade was being broadened and 
strengthened. That judgment has been con- 
firmed by the events of the past year. Indeed, 


‘the restoration of consumers’ freedom of 


choice has. demonstrated very clearly the 
great strength of the Company’s leading 
brands in public favour. This strength 
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undoubtedly. rests, as it has always done, og 
the value offered to the public in our brands 
as a result of highly skilled leaf buying, 
blending, and efficient manufacturing prac- 
tice ; and I can assure you that we shall show 
no disposition to be complacent in this 
respect. We have increased, and are in pro- 
cess of further increasing, our productive 
capacity ; we are constantly exploring fresh 
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improvements in manufacturing technique ; 
and it can, I believe, be fairly said that we 
are well equipped to meet the fully competi- 
tive conditions that once again exist in the 
Industry. Taking all in all, and judging 
by the experience of the year to date, | 
would confidently hope that the trading 
results for the current year will be at leas: 
as good as those of 1955. 


COMPANY, LIMJTED 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


COPPER PRODUCTION INCREASED TO RECORD FIGURE 


EXPANDING INTERESTS IN RHODESIA 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL’S SURVEY. ~- 


The sixth Annual General Meeting of 
shareholders in The Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company, Limited, was held 
in Johannesburg on March 13, 1956, Com- 
mander H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Ret’d), 
presiding. 


The Chairman addressed the meeting as 
follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you to the Sixth Annual 
General Meeting of your Company, and, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, to present 
for your approval their report and the Audited 
Accounts of your Company for the financial 
year ended September 30, 1955. Both these 
and the Notice convening the meeting have 
been in your hands for some time and with 
your permission I propose to take them as 
read. 


You may remember that in my speech 
last year 1 suggested that we might expect 
frequent, and at times violent, fluctuations 
in the price of copper to continue, but that, 
as a result of having sold forward a large 
part of our production, we could look forward 
to final results as good as those presented at 
that meeting. You will have seen from the 
Report and Accounts now before you that 
our profits for the year before distribution 
not only equalled but exceeded those of last 
year by a margin of £152,105. 


SUCCESS OF NEW CAPITAL 
ISSUE 


Unfortunately, during the year we were 
called upon to pay £103,249 as owner’s lia- 
bility under the Silicosis Act. We had also 
to write off £82,967—expenses of the New 
Capital Issue, which, I am glad to report, 
was well received and has been a great suc- 
cess. However, these two large expenses 
came to be charged against this year’s profit 
available for distribution, whereas last year’s 
total was increased by windfalls of £252,488. 
The net amount available for distribution this 
year, including unappropriated profit of 
£44,078 brought forward from the previous 
year, was therefore £1,496,131. 


The payment of increased dividends for 
the year, in Dividend Numbers 10 and 11, 
absorbed £1,254,000; the.sum of £200,000 
was transferred to General Reserve, and the 
balance of £42,131 carried forward to next 
year. 


Since the end of the financial year we have 
continued our policy of selling forward as 


an insurance against any downward trend 
which may develop in the fluctuations of the 
market. These must be regarded as perma- 
nent features of the copper industry under 
present conditions. 


I am glad to tell you today that I have 
every hope the profits for this year will show 
yet another record for your Company. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Our operating costs at Messina again rose 
slightly during the year from 34s. 1d. to 
34s, 8d. per long ton of ore produced. The 
equivalent figures per long ton of copper 
were £108 9s. 10d. and £114 lls. 4d. ; that 
is to say, am increase of approximately £6 
per ton. On a short tonnage basis costs 
amounted to £102 5s. 9d. per ton of copper, 
as against £96 17s. 4d. for the previous year. 


As mentioned by the General Manager in 
his report, this rise in costs was almost 
entirely due to the employment of extra 
Europeans in place of Natives working 
underground necessitated by the withdrawal 
of the exemptions referred to in my 
speech last year. 


GRATIFYING SERIES OF 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


However, a most gratifying series of 
achjevements in the smelter increased the 
production to a record figure—over 14,200 
long tons of copper—despite an interruption 
caused by the emergency request of the Union 
Government at the time of the African strike 
on the Copper Belt, which necessitated a 
sudden change of production from ingots to 
wire bars. 


Capital expenditure at Messina, of which 
details are given in the summary of the 
General Manager’s report, amounted to 
£296,740. To keep pace with this and with 
an eye to future commitments we intend— 
so long as we continue to make good profits— 
not only to pay good dividends, but also to 
make substantial allocations to our reserves. 


RESERVES A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


The present strength of our Company is 
due to our declared policy of always building 
up our reserves in good times: it is a prudent 
policy that has paid us well in the past; and 
I am sure Members will agree that it is one 


that we should continue to follow in the 
future. 


There is nothing of particular interest to 
tell you this year about our mining opera- 
tions at Messina except the fact that our ore 
reserves again showed a substantial increase, 
and, despite a slight fall in grade, the copper 
content was about 3,000 tons higher than 
last year. ' 


I have already referred to the excellent 
results obtained by the smelter, and I am als 
glad to report that all the other department: 
operated smoothly and efficiently. 


UMKONDO PROPERTY 


Our property at Umkondo was brought 
into production in “May last year, and since 
then regular weekly shipments of concen- 
trates have been arriving at Messina for fina! 
treatment in the smelter. We have experi- 
enced, as so often happens, the usual teething 
troubles associated with a new undertaking, 
but operating results are improving month 
by month, and I am sure this small but 
valuable property will make a useful contri- 
bution to our fortunes under the direction of 
Mr C. H. Chandler, the new manager. 


With Umkondo in operation and our 
interests in Southern Rhodesia expanding, 
we have formed a Group Headquarters Staff, 
composed of a number of Senior Officials, 
under the General Manager of the Company, 
who will act as consultants and advisers and 
generally supervise the many affairs of the 
Company at our various properties. 


Mr W. I. Spence, who rendered excellent 
service in bringing Umkondo up to the pro- 
duction stage, has been appointed- Resident 
Manager at Messina. We have also been 
fortunate in securing the valuable services, 
as our Salisbury Representative, of Mr Frank 
Elliott, who was for many years Chief 
Government Mining Engineer of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


It gives me great pleasure to report that 
the harmonious relationship with our em- 
ployees, which has been a constant feature of 
the history of our Company, continues, and 
that our labour supply, both European and 
African, has been satisfactory during the 
year. 


PROGRESS AT MANGULA 


Our expanding interests in Rhodesia to 
which I have referred include, of course, 
Rhodesia Copper Ventures, Ltd., which has 
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now been renamed MTD (Mangula), Ltd. ; 
this indicates in part the name of the parent 
Company, while Mangula, a native word 
for copper, will be the name of the new town- 
ship. 


I have already reported that the capital 
issue to raise funds for the development of 
this property and to bring it into production 
was a greut success. We have assumed 
responsibility for the management and work- 
ing control of Mangula, as I may now call 
it, and I atn glad to tell you that our plans 
and designs are being translated with ever- 
incressing Momentum into a new mine and a 
new township. 


In this connection I wish to record our 
appreciation of the unfailing help and co- 
operation we have received from the Govern- 
ment Of Southern Rhodesia. 


We hope that this new settlement will be 
a model of its kind in every way, and all 
our endeavours will be directed to this end. 


SITE FOR NEW TOWNSHIP 


Since the close of the year the problem of 
obtaining a freehold site for the township, 
referred to in the managers’ report, has been 
satisfactorily solved, and the housing pro- 
gramme, both European and African, is now 
getting under way. The new main shaft is 
being sunk, the headgear is in course of 
erection, and, generally speaking, all the 
work is proceeding according to plan. 


Members were advised by a circular sent 
out with the report and accounts of certain 
resolutions to be submitted at the annual 
general meeting of Rhodesia Copper 
Ventures, Ltd. on February 22, 1956. These 
resolutions were all adopted and the capital 
of the company has now been increased to 
£2,500,000 of which £1,200,000 will be 
issued to Mangula shareholders at once. 


This will provide sufficient money to repay 
all advances made to date by your company, 
and enable Mangula to meet progress pay- 
ments which will arise during the next few 
months on its construction programme. A 
further issue will be made when more funds 
are required. 


Concurrently with construction on the sur- 
face, the Molly Section of the mine is being 
prepared for production, and further explora- 
tion work is being carried out by diamond 
drilling on other parts of the property. We 
have already found what appears to be an 
extension towards the south of the Molly 
East ore body, and although I am not yet in 
a position to give you positive confirmation 
on this point, the indications are that we 
may expect a considerable increase in tonnage 
of ore reserves in the Molly section. 


ORE DEPOSIT AT BUKWE 


Another of our interests in Southern 
Rhodesia is the large and valuable deposit 
of high grade iron ore at Bukwe, which I 
described in my speech the year before last. 


Here, the results obtained from our 
development programme indicate proved and 
probable ore reserves of at least 82 million 
tons, with a further 80 million tons classed 
as possible: On the basis of these figures 
we exercised our option to buy the property 
at the end of March last year. 


The ore appears to be of excellent physical 
and chemical quality and, according to our 
consulting engineers, compares well with 
some of the best ore deposits in the world. 


If this is so, we have at Bukwe an asset 
which cannot fail to be of. the greatest value 
not only to ourselves but to Southern 
Rhodesia and the Federation. 


Steel, as you will readily appreciate, is 
one of the linchpins of modern industry, 


and an assured supply is obviously of funda- 
mental importance to the future of a young, 


vigorous and growing country such as 


Southern Rhodesia. 


APPROACH TO GOVERNMENT 


For these reasons we decided to approach 
the government to explore ways and means 
of linking this vast new ore deposit to the 
country’s existing jron and steel undertaking. 


The government welcomed our approach 
and during the past months—in full consulta- 
tion with them—we have been investigating 
the possibility of reorganising and expanding 
the present undertaking in the light of the 
ever growing needs of the Federation. 


Our discussions are still going on and it 
would be both unwise and improper for me 
to anticipate our conclusions in my speech 
today. I can, however, assure you that we 
will inform you fully at the appropriate time. 


GENERAL EXPLORATION WORK 


As you will have seen from the general 
manager’s report, our geologists continue to 
be actively engaged in general exploration 
work in the field, and in the examination of 
properties submitted to us. At the present 
time we have a number of promising base 
metal prospects under investigation but I am 
not yet in a position to give you any useful 
information about them. 


We are also carrying out a drilling cam- 
paign for coal in a concession adjacent to 
Wankie, but here again sufficient data on 
which to assess the potentialities of the area 
are not yet to hand, 


THE COPPER MARKET 


Turning now to the copper market, during 
the year we saw the price on the London 
Metal Exchange reach a peak of over 
£400 a ton under the impact of a succes- 
sion of strikes at the major copper mines 
in the United States, Chile, and Northern 
Rhodesia. 


As a result, approximately 200,000. tons 
of production were lost, and, although this 
gap was paftially filled by the diversion on 
to the market of about 145,000 tons from 
the British Government’s stock and the 
United States stockpile, the rise in consump- 
tion of some 190,000 tons during the year 
kept the market in a tight position. This 
condition still prevails and we have recently 
seen a quotation of £434 pef ton. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the future, there has of course 
always been the possibility that the addi- 
tional tonnage from large new mines now 
being developed in various parts of the world 
might temporarily cause production to out- 
strip consumption. But this is unlikely to 
happen as long as the industry continues to 
suffer serious interruptions to output due to 
labour troubles. 


In any case I have no doubt at all that, 
despite a certain amount of substitution by 
other materials, consumption will continue 
to grow at a rate that will ensure in the long 
term a good market for whatever copper the 
world can produce. 


THANKS TO GENERAL MANAGER 
AND STAFF 


In conclusion, on behalf of the board and 
myself, and I am sure on your behalf also, 
I want once -again to thank our general 
manager, Mr Frost, and all who serve under 
him, and the staff of our London office, for 
their contir.ued loyalty and hard work, with- 
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out which none of our undertakings would 
be possible. at 


The directors’ report and balance sheet 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1955, were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr D. E. Cox and 
Mr P. U. Rissik, were re-elected and: the 
remuneration of the auditors for the past 
year’s audit was fixed. 


There being no further business the chair- 
man declared the meeting at an end. 


HASTINGS AND THANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


GREAT RESERVE STRENGTH 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Society was held at Hastings on March 22nd, 
and in moving the adoption of the Directors’ 
Report and Statement of Accounts for 1955, 
the Chairman, Mr H. J, D. Fuller, said: 


The Society had had a most satisfactory 
year. New savings totalled £3,451,780 and 
house purchase loans amounted to 
£4,103,926 ; both record figures. Assets now 
stood at nearly £20 million, Reserves 
exceeded the satisfactory figure of £1 million 
and Liquid Funds totalled £2,335,631, 
being above the minimum proportion of 
liquidity recommended by the Building 
Societies’ Association. Critical students of 
Building Society affairs were recognising 
more and more the strength of Societies 
like the Hastings and Thanet which 
possessed adequate Reserve Funds, a good 
degree of cash and readily realisable securi- 
ties, and which pursued a cautious lending 
policy. 

The past year was one of strain and diffi- 
culty in the Nation’s affairs; a year of 
changes in money rates, when Building 
Societies could not remain immune from 
economic disturbances which necessitated 
changes in their own interest rates. Whilst 
Building Society rates were not tied to Bank 
rate, they were nevertheless affected by long- 
term alterations in money rates, and when in 
August last year it became evident that share, 
deposit and mortgage rates were out of 
harmony, the Directors had no alternative but 
to make requisite changes to investors and 
borrowers. Building Societies were not, how- 
ever, profit-making organisations, and the 
increased cost to the borrowers was broadly 
the increased cost of the money to the Society. 
The process of such changes in 1955 was 
costly to the Society because the alteration in 
investors’ rates became effective immediately, 
but for borrowers a period of notice was 
required. What was sometimes not realised 
was that the whole of the Society’s capital 
was affected by such changes, necessitating 
the altered rates being passed on. to old 
borrowing members. In a concern which 
was in effect a co-operative organisation it 
was proper that all members should be 
affected by any change. 


In present circumstances people should try 
to spend less in order to save more. The 
Society offered a most attractive investment 
to the small and large investor, with Income 
Tax paid by the Society, no depreciation of 
capital and withdrawals which were easily 
arranged. 


The Deputy Chairman, Mr E. Barber, 
LRIBA, stressed the need for the nation and 
individuals to defer unnecessary spending, 
so as to pave the way to greater tranquillity 
in the country’s affairs. 


The report was adopted, the retiring Direc- 
tors were re-elected and the Auditors were 
re-appointed. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OUTSTANDING ORDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN £163 MILLION 


SIR GEORGE NELSON ON GROUP’S OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sir George Nelson, Bt (Chairman), presid- 
ing at the Thirty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting on March 15th in London, -said: 


From the Consolidated Accounts you will 
see that the trading surplus before charging 
depreciation, taxation and other charges is 
£8,791,696 and that, after charging depre- 
ciation, loan interest and provisions and 
crediting dividends on trade investments, 
there is a balance of £6,570,601 compared 
with £5,371,281 in the previous year, an in- 
crease of £1,199,320 over 1954. 


Taxation has risen by £337,539 to 
£3,471,954 and, after transferring £242,015 
taxation relief on Investment Allowance to 
Capital Reserve, the Group profit. is 
£2,856,632. 


The increase of £1,200,000 to £6,570,601 
in profits, before tax, is due to a substan- 
tially larger turnover, the inclusion for the 
“irst time of the Vulcan Foundry earnings 
and a reduction in the loss by the Canadian 
Subsidiary, John Inglis. This increased 
profit did not arise from a higher rate of 
profit but arose from a lower rate of profit on 
extra capital. 


POLICY OF THE COMPANY 


We believe the Company has been success- 
ful in its policy which has been based on 
providing stable employment, the giving of 
efficient service to customers, the payment of 
reasonable dividends and the strengthening 
of the national economy by exporting a sub- 
stantial portion of our output. I am con- 
vinced that the principles we havé tried to 
apply will bring advantages to employees, 
shareholders and the country at large, pro- 
vided that none of the beneficiaries sought 
undue reward to the disadvantage of the 
others. The most severe handicap in the 
export market is the inability to quote ‘ixed 
prices owing to rising costs. Export orders 
showed an improvement on the previous year, 
but this work was increasingly difficult to 
obtain and much of it was unattractive ; we 
are still firm believers in the expansion of 
world trade in electrical products and will 
continue our intensive efforts in that 
direction. 

The volume and value of production, 
orders received and outstanding orders has 
substantially increased. Outstanding orders 
of the Company and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries in this country now amounted to 
£163 million 


Successive governments have repeatedly 
warned the nation of the danger of inflation. 
On many occasions the TUC have themselves 
referred in a most statesmanlike manner to 
the dangers of rising costs and have given 
appropriate advice to their member Unions 
but many of them have not yet realised the 
far-seeing wisdom and importance of this 
advice in the interest of their members as 
well as the nation as a whole. We welcome 
the TUC’s realistic approach to the problems. 
We are entitled also to look for some support 
from our British suppliers of materials, with 
whom we spend annually about £50 million, 
as we often find today, that their prices pre- 
vent our offering competitive prices in ex- 
port markets 

Two recent publications may be of great 
importance to the Heavy Electrical Industry. 
They are first, the Restrictive Trade Practices 





Bill which presages possible changes in 
trading conditions at home and abroad, and 
secondly the Herbert report on the Electrical 
Supply Industry which contains certain 
recommendations about tenders from foreign 
competitors which if implemented might have 
far-reaching consequences for the nation. 
The latter, incidentally, ignores the fact that 
we have been consistently pressed by the 
Government to increase our manufacturing 
Capacity to match the needs of the CEA as 
well as to supply export markets, I hope 
that those who are called on to deal with 
these subjects will not overlook either the 
history or the achievements of the Heavy 
Electrical Industry. 


GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The two prototypes of the Company’s P.1 
fighter have now completed some 300 flights, 
most of which have been supersonic. We 
hope this aircraft will play a great part in the 
defence of our country in the future and we 
are pursuing its development energetically. 
Our pilots who have flown the P.1] report 
that it is an aeroplane without any vices and 
is very pleasant indeéd to fly. 


During the year the Canberra has added 
to its reputation by establishing more world 
records, including a new altitude record for 
aircraft, of 65,876 feet. A squadron of 
Canberras has completed a tour of West 
Africa and took part in fly-pasts during Her 
Majesty’s visit to Nigeria. 


An outstanding achievement last year was 
the construction of the Deltic Locomotive of 
3,300 hp, a new application of the Napier 
Deltic engine, which was loaned to British 
Railways for trial ; this locomotive, a private 
enterprise development, is the most powerful 
single diesel electric locomotive in the world. 


You will have read in the papers of the 
intention on the part of the British Rail- 
ways to adopt the AC system as a national 
standard and your Company is well placed 
historically and technically to meet the needs 
of the AC programme. Our manufacturing 
capacity, our experience, our technical know- 
ledge and our advanced research and designs 
are important not only to your Company but 
to the nation and we hope and believe that 
we shall receive orders placed commensurate 
with what we have created and achieved in 
traction over decades. 


The output of 537,000 kW of Steam 
Turbines and their associated Alternators 
from our Rugby and Stafford Works is the 
highest so far achieved by the Company, and 
I am pleased to record that we have now 
received orders from the Central Electricity 
Authority for a further two 200,000 kW sets. 


One of the most important contributions 
to this Company’s future is a regular supply 
of able qualified men, and for that reason we 
have devoted considerable resources to train- 
ing and education. We welcome the Govern- 
ment’s recent White Paper as a recognition 
of the value of many of the ideas which we 
have pioneered. 


Sir George concluded by saying that 1955 
was a memorable year for him personally as 
it marked the completion of 25 years’ service 
as their Managing Director. 


The Report was adopted and a final divi- 


dend of 84 per cent (making 124 per cent for 
the year) was declared on the Ordinary Stock. 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD 
TRADING 


The fifty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Brown Brothers Limited was held in 
London on Monday, March 26, 1956. 

Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, the 
Chairman, said: For the second year in suc- 
cession I am pleased to report the sales of 
the Comparty and its Subsidiaries at a record 
level. The trading profit of the group 
amounted to £1,059,043, compared with 
£805,403 for the previous yéar. 

The net profit for the year carried to the 
profit and loss appropriation account of the 
Parent Company, including dividends 
received from subsidiaries, after provision 
for taxation, is £328,389, compared with 
£256,798. 

Appropriations recommended are a trans- 
fer of £165,345 to General Reserve, and an 
allocation of £5,000 té the staff benevolent 


and welfare fund. 


The Directors propose a final payment of 
10 per cent (less tax) on the issued Ordinary 
capital, which has been increased during the 
year by the issue of one fully paid share in 
respect of every two shares previously held. 
An interim distribution of 24 per cent (less 
tax) was made on the Ordinary capital prior 
to this increase, and the total distribution on 
the Ordinary shares, amounting to £131,569, 
represents a rate of 114 per cent on the 
present issued Ordinary capital of £1,961,280, 
or 174 per cent on the former Ordinary 
capital of £1,307,520. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The normal expansion and development 
which has taken place in the various trades 
we serve, and the tendency throughout the 
year for prices to increase, resulted in the 
record sales to which I have referred. 
Towards the end of the year, however, there 
were signs that the steps taken by the 
Government, to bring about a reduction of 
personal consumption, were having the effect 
of checking the rate of increase in certain 
departments of our business. 


We are today rendering a comprehensive 
service to the Motor Vehicle repairing indus- 
try by having available the vast range of 
accessories and components at our 31 
branches throughout the country. 

Our tyre departments have again shown a 
substantial increase, not only in_ sterling 
sales, but in the number of covers and tubes 
supplied. 

In the cycle section of our business sales 
of components and accessories have been 
maintained. 

I am also pleased to report considerable 
progress in our radio and electrical depart 
ments. Our metals division has again had a 
very successful year, and we have experienced 
an increasing during the year for 
the products of our aircraft subsidiary. 


OUTLOOK 


At this stage it is obviously too early to 
make any reliable forecast of our prospects 
for the current year. Sales in the ‘first two 
months of the year have certainly shown 
further increases over the opening months of 


‘1955, but there are positive indications that 


the action taken by the Government, to 
restrict spending, is having its effect. It may 
well be that we shall have the utmost diffi- 
culty as the year s in keeping up 


with the very high and ibl tional 
i Vv possibly exceptiona 
standards set in 1955. 


The report was adopted 
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INCREASED BONUSES IN NEW FORM 


MR 


The one hundred and thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held in Edinburgh 
on March 20th with Mr Alexander Harrison, 
CBE, CA, in the chair. 


The General Manager and Actuary having 
read the Auditor’s report, the Chairman said: 
Mtv Tord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


‘lay I take it to be your wish that the 
Directors’ Report, which is in your hands, 
be held.as read ? 


In the first place I have to report some 
changes among our overseas Directors. Mr 
S. H; Banning, who had been a member of 
our West Indies Board since 1947, resigned 
on his retiral from active business life in 
Trinidad. We are very grateful to him for 
all the help he has given us and we wish him 
many years of happy retirement. In his 
place we welcome Mr George Wright, whose 
business experience and sound judgment will 
be of much assistance to us. In Uruguay 
our Board has been strengthened by the 
appointment as a Director of Dr German 
Rubio, who has already given us much 
valuable guidance in his medical capacity 
and whose closer connection with the Com- 
pany will be greatly to our advantage. I 
should like to take this opportunity of saying 
how highly we appreciate the assistance we 
receive from our Local Directors both in 
the West Indies and Uruguay in dealing with 
the special problems which arise through 
our organisations there being so distant from 
Head Office. 


RECORD FIGURES 


For the tenth successive year we have 
transacted a record amount of new life 
assurance business. As you will see from the 
Report, the net total is £46,316,000, an 
increase of almost £6} million over last 
year’s figure. Included in this year’s total 
s a sum of £18,059,000 of Group Life 
assurances, 


Our premium income increased in 1955 to 
over £21,800,000, which exceeds by almost 
£2 million the figure for the previous year. 
In spite of the additional expense incurred 
by the larger volume of new business trans- 
acted and by the general rise in costs, we 
have. succeeded in maintaining our expense 
ratio at last year’s record low figure of 8.5 
per cent, 


The income from investments in our Life 
Assurance and Annuity Fund, which was 
£5,600,000 in 1954, exceeded £6,550,000 in 
1955 and the net rate of interest which it 
represents has risen from £4 8s. 4d. per cent 
to £4 10s. 8d. percent. In my remarks last 
year I pointed out that almost the whole of 
the increase in the rate of interest then 
reported was due to higher dividends on the 
Company’s holdings in Ordinary Stocks. 
The same can be said today, and this cannot 
but be satisfactory in so far as it reflects 
greater efficiency and prosperity in industry 
generally. It is to be hoped that more and 


more will it come to be realised by all sections 
of the community that industrial prosperity 
is something for which all should strive as 
all have a very real interest in it and, indeed, 
are ultimatély dependent on it. 





_The figures I have quoted tell a story of 
vigorous and successful expansion to which 
all branches of our organisation have con- 
tributed. In the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Ireland we have transacted a 
substantially larger volume of business in the 
face of keen competition without materially 
increasing our field staff and without in any 
way relaxing the high standards which we 
have always set in the selection of risks. I 
particularly wish to mention the excellent 
work done by our Staff Schemes organisa- 
tion, not only in introducing new schemes 
but in arranging for the smooth running of 
those already in force. Many employers 
have paid tribute to the friendly and efficient 
service which our Staff Schemes Superinten- 
dents provide. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


In Canada, not only were excellent new 
business results obtained, but further pro- 
gress was made in building up our organisa- 
tion for the future. In particular it gives 
me great pleasure, following upon my 
remarks a year ago, to report that in October 
a French-Canadian Branch was opened in 
the City of Montreal and a very encouraging 
start has been made in reviving our old 
connection with the French-speaking people. 
To accommodate our increasing staff, two 
new floors have been added to our handsome 
Canadian Head Office in Montreal, which 
now provides adequate modern office accom- 
modation without sacrificing the appearafite 
of dignity and age appropriate to an old- 
established Company. Our assets in Canada 
now amount to $150 million and we are 
greatly indebted to our Canadian Board of 
Directors for their expert guidance in the 
management of this large fund which is suit- 
ably spread over enterprises covering all 
aspects of the Canadian economy, including 
mortgages on residential and business 
properties. 


In the West Indies, our organisations in 
both Trinidad and Jamaica have made excel- 
lent progress during the past year. In Trini- 
dad we have recently built, and in Jamaica 
we have purchased, new and well-equipped 
office accommodation to enable our staff to 
operate with greater efficiency and comfort. 
If, as is expected, the West Indian Islands 
achieve before long a satisfactory system of 
federation, we may see great developments 
in their economy in which this Company 
will be ready to play its part. 


Our branch in Uruguay is smaller than in 
the other overseas centres, but it is no less 
efficient, and, in spite of the economic diffi- 
culties through which Uruguay has been 
passing, its results have been highly satis- 


factory.’ Here too our organisation has now 
been housed im new and more spacious 
offices. 


The continued expansion of our activities 
throughout the world has resulted-in an 
increase of £20 million in our assets which, 
as you will see from the Balance Sheet, now 
exceed £163 million. Last year I was able 
to report that at November 15, 1954, there 
was a substantial margin between the market 
value and the book value of our assets. In 
common with other institutions we have seen 
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during the year a considerable fall take place 
in the market values of certain categories of 
our holdings. It is therefore a matter not 
of formal statement only, but of real satis- 
faction, to be able to repeat to you the 
assurance which I gave you a year ago that 
the aggregate market value of our assets at 
November 15th last was again substantially 
in excess of the Balance Sheet total and this 
is still true despite the further fall in prices 
which has since taken place. In the meaf- 
time, our rapidly growing funds enable us to 
take full advantage of the opportunities for 
remunerative investment available in the 
changed conditions of today. 


SAVINGS ARE ESSENTIAL 


It is to be hoped that the measures which 
the Government has taken in recent months 
to combat inflation and to assist in restoring 
the balance of foreign trade will achieve their 
aims. In brief the Government has sought 
temporarily to reduce present consumption 
and to restrict new capital expenditure to 
projects of immediate national importance— 
or, in other words, to insist that, as 4 com- 
munity, we must save more and temporarily 
slow down investment in new buildings, plant 
and machinery. It is assuredly in the interest 
of everyone to help the Government to defeat 
inflation now and one of the main ways of 
doing this is to increase the volume of savings 
set aside. In the long run, too, it is univer- 
sally accepted that an increased level of 
savings must be achieved in order to finance 
the investment in modern machinery and 
equipment which will enable this country to 
maintain, let alone improve, its position as 
@ great trading nation. Life Assurance, 
through individual policies and pension 
schemes, is such an important _ savings 
medium, that our outside representatives and 
agents can be satisfied that in selling our 
policies they are also carrying out a task 
of vital national importance. 


LARGE SURPLUS AVAILABLE 


From this general survey, I pass to the 
Triennial Investigation and the Actuarial 
Valuation of the Liabilities, the basis of 
which you will find set out in the Report. 
Without entering into technicalities, I may 
perhaps explain that, in its essentials, this 
basis is the same as that adopted three years 
ago. The financial changes which have taken 
place during this period make it an even 
more stringent measure of the Company’s 
liabilities now than it was then, and the 
Directors are satisfied that it makes full pro- 
vision for. all the Company’s contractual 
liabilities and that there remains a large 
surplus available for distribution, 


BONUS DECLARATION 


A year ago, the Directors, in fixing the 
gate of intermediate bonus, were able to 
revert to the rate of 42s. per cent with which 
the name of the Standard. was associated so 
firmly and for so long before the last war, 
and it was then hoped that the results for the 
whole triennium would justify a declaration 
at the same rate now. When, however, the 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OUTSTANDING ORDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN £163 MILLION 


SIR GEORGE NELSON ON GROUP’S OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sir George Nelson, Bt (Chairman), presid- 
ing at the Thirty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting on March 15th in London, said: 


From the Consolidated Accounts you will 
see that the trading surplus before charging 
depreciation, taxation and other charges is 
£8,791,696 and that, after charging depre- 
ciation, loan interest and provisions and 
crediting dividends on trade investments, 
there is a balance of £6,570,601 compared 
with £5,371,281 in the previous year, an in- 
crease of £1,199,320 over 1954. 


Taxation has risen by £337,539 to 
£3,471,954 and, after transferring £242,015 
taxation relief on Investment Allowance to 
Capital Reserve, the Group profit is 
£2,856,632. 


The increase of £1,200,000 to £6,570,601 
in profits, before tax, is due to a substan- 
tially larger turnover, the inclusion for the 
first time of the Vulcan Foundry earnings 
and a reduction in the loss by the Canadian 
Subsidiary, John Inglis. This increased 
profit did not arise from a higher rate of 
profit but arose from a lower rate of profit on 
extra capital. 


POLICY OF THE COMPANY 


We believe the Company has been success- 
ful in its policy which has been based on 
providing stable employment, the giving of 
efficient service to customers, the payment of 
reasonable dividends and the strengthening 
of the national economy by exporting a sub- 
stantial portion of our output. I am con- 
vinced that the principles we havé tried to 


apply will bring advantages to employees, . 


shareholders and the country at large, pro- 
vided that none of the beneficiaries sought 
undue reward to the disadvantage of the 
others. The most severe handicap in the 
export market is the inability to quote ‘ixed 
prices owing to rising costs. Export orders 
showed an improvement on the previous year, 
but this work was increasingly difficult to 
obtain and much of it was unattractive ; we 
are still firm believers in the expansion of 
world trade in electrical products and will 
continue our intensive efforts in that 
direction. 

The volume and value of production, 
orders received and outstanding orders has 
substantially increased. Outstanding orders 
of the Compeny and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries in this country now amounted to 
£163 million. 


Successive governments have repeatedly 
warned the nation of the danger of inflation. 
On many occasions the TUC have themselves 
referred in a most statesmanlike manner to 
the dangers of rising costs and have given 
appropriate advice to their member Unions 
but many of them have not yet realised the 
far-seeing wisdom and importance of this 
advice in the interest of their members as 
well as the nation as a whole. We welcome 
the TUC’s realistic approach to the problems. 
We are entitled also to look for some support 
from our British suppliers of materials, with 
whom we spend annually about £50 million, 
as we often find today, that their prices pre- 
vent our offering competitive prices in ex- 
port markets 

Two recent publications may be of great 
importance to the Heavy Electrical Industry. 
They are first, the Restrictive Trade Practices 


Bill which presages possible changes in 
trading conditions at home and abroad, and 
secondly the Herbert report on the Electrical 
Supply Industry which contains certain 
recommendations about tenders from foreign 
competitors which if implemented might have 
far-reaching consequences for the nation. 
The latter, incidentally, ignores the fact that 
we have been consistently pressed by the 
Government to increase our manufacturing 
Capacity to match the needs of the CEA as 
well as ‘to supply export markets. I hope 
that those who are called on to deal with 
these subjects will not overlook either the 
history or the achievements of the Heavy 
Electrical Industry. 


GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The two prototypes of the Company’s P.1 
fighter have now completed some 300 flights, 
most of which have been supersonic. We 
hope this aircraft will play a great part in the 
defence of our country in the future and we 
are pursuing its development energetically. 
Our pilots who have flown the P.1 report 
that it is an aeroplane without any vices and 
is very pleasant indeéd to fly. 


During the year the Canberra has added 
to its reputation by establishing more world 
records, including a new altitude record for 
aircraft, of 65,876 feet. A squadron of 
Canberras has completed a tour of West 
Africa and took part in fly-pasts during Her 
Majesty’s visit to Nigeria. 


An outstanding achievement last year was 
the construction of the Deltic Locomotive of 
3,300 hp, a new application of the Napier 
Deltic engine, which was loaned to British 
Railways for trial ; this locomotive, a private 
enterprise development, is the most powerful 
single diesel electric locomotive in the world. 


You will have read in the papers of the 
intention on the part of the British Rail- 
ways to adopt the AC system as a national 
standard and your Company is well placed 
historically and technically to meet the needs 
of the AC programme. Our manufacturing 
capacity, our experience, our technical know- 
ledge and our advanced research and designs 
are important not only to your Company but 
to the nation and we hope and believe that 
we shall receive orders placed commensurate 
with what we have created and achieved in 
traction over decades. 


The output of 537,000 kW of Steam 
Turbines and their associated Alternators 
from our Rugby and Stafford Works is the 
highest so far achieved by the Company, and 
I am pleased to record that we have now 
received orders from the Central Electricity 
Authority for a further two 200,000 kW sets. 


One of the most important contributions 
to this Company’s future is a regular supply 
of able qualified men, and for that reason we 
have devoted considerable resources to train- 
ing and education. We welcome the Govern- 
ment’s recent White Paper as a recognition 
of the value of many of the ideas which we 
have pioneered. 


Sir George concluded by saying that 1955 
was a memorable year for him personally as 
it marked the completion of 25 years’ service 
as their Managing Director. 


The Report was adopted and a final divi- 


dend of 84 per cent (making 124 per cent for 
the year) was declared on the Ordinary Stock. 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD 
TRADING 


The fifty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Brown Brothers Limited was held in 
London on Monday, March 26, 1956. 

Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, the 
Chairman, said: For the second year in suc- 
cession I am pleased to report the sales of 
the Comparty and its Subsidiaries at a record 
level. The trading profit of the group 
amounted to £1,059,043, compared with 
£805,403 for the previous yéar. 

The net profit for the year carried to the 
profit and loss appropriation account of the 
Parent Company, including dividends 
received from subsidiaries, after provision 
for taxation, is £328,389, compared with 
£256,798. 

Appropriations recommended are a trans- 
fer of £165,345 to General Reserve, and an 
allocation of £5,000 to the staff benevolent 


and welfare fund. 


The Directors propose a final payment of 
10 per cent (less tax) on the issued Ordinary 
capital, which has been increased during the 
year by the issue of one fully paid share in 
respect of every two shares previously held. 
An interim distribution of 24 per cent (less 
tax) was made on the Ordi capital prior 
to this increase, and the total distribution on 
the Ordinary shares, amounting to £131,569, 
represents a rate of 114 per cent on the 
present issued Ordinary capital of £1,961,280, 
or 174 per cent on the former Ordinary 
capital of £1,307,520. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The normal expansion and development 
which has taken place in the various trades 
we serve, and the tendency throughout the 
year for prices to increase, resulted in the 
record sales to which I have _ referred. 
Towards the end of the year, however, there 
were signs that the steps taken by the 
Government, to bring about a reduction of 
personal consumption, were having the effect 
of checking the rate of increase in certain 
departments of our business. 

We are today rendering a comprehensive 
service to the Motor Vehicle repairing indus- 
try by having available the vast range of 
accessories and components at our 31 
branches throughout the country. 

Our tyre departments have again shown a 
substantial increase, not only in sterling 
sales, but in the number of covers and tubes 
supplied. 


In the cycle section of our business sales 
of components and accessories have been 
maintained. 

I am also pleased to report considerab!« 
progress in our radio and electrical depari- 
ments. Our metals division has again had a 
very successful year, and we have experienced 
an increasing demand during the year for 
the products of our aircraft subsidiary. 


OUTLOOK 


At this stage it is obviously too early to 
make any reliable forecast of our prospects 
for the current year. Sales in the first two 
months of the year have certainly shown 
further increases over the opening months of 


‘1955, but there are positive indications that 


the action taken by the Government, ° 
restrict spending, is having its effect, It m.) 
well be that we shall have the utmost diffi- 
cua i Oe oes Srcgeees ie ten 
wi very possibly exceptiona 
standards set in 1955. 

The report was adopted 
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INCREASED BONUSES IN NEW FORM 


MR 


The one hundred and thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held in Edinburgh 
on March 20th with Mr Alexander Harrison, 
CBE, CA, in the chair. 


The General Manager and Actuary having 
read the Auditor’s report, the Chairman said: 
iv Tord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


jay I take it to be your wish that the 
rectors’ Report, which is in your hands, 
be held.as read ? 


In the first place I have to report some 
changes among our overseas Directors. Mr 
S. H, Banning, who had been a member of 
our West Indies Board since 1947, resigned 
on his retiral from active business life in 
Trinidad. We are very grateful to him for 
all the help he has given us and we wish him 
many years of happy retirement. In his 
place we welcome Mr George Wright, whose 
business experience and sound judgment will 
be of much assistance to us. In Uruguay 
our Board has been strengthened by the 
appointment as a Director of Dr German 
Rubio, who has already given us much 
valuable guidance in his medical capacity 
and whose closer connection with the Com- 
pany will be greatly to our advantage. I 
should like to take this opportunity of saying 
how highly we appreciate the assistance we 
receive from our Local Directors both in 
the West Indies and Uruguay in dealing with 
the special problems which arise through 
our organisations there being so distant from 
Head Office. 


RECORD FIGURES 


For the tenth successive year we have 
transacted a record amount of new life 
assurance business. As you will see from the 
Report, the net total is £46,316,000, an 
increase of almost £6} million over last 
year’s figure. Included in this year’s total 
is a sum of £18,059,000 of Group Life 
assurances, 


Our premium income increased in 1955 to 
over £21,800,000, which exceeds by almost 
£2 million the figure for the previous year. 
In spite of the additional expense incurred 
by the larger volume of new business trans- 
acted and by the general rise in costs, we 
have. succeeded in maintaining our expense 
ratio at last year’s record low figure of 8.5 
per cent. 


The income from investments in our Life 
Assurance and Annuity Fund, which was 
£5,600,000 in 1954, exceeded £6,550,000 in 
1955 and the net rate of interest which it 
represents has risen from £4 8s. 4d. per cent 
to £4 10s. 8d. percent. In my remarks last 
year I pointed out that almost the whole of 
the increase in the rate of interest then 
reported was due to higher dividends on the 
Company’s holdings in Ordinary Stocks. 
The same can be said today, and this cannot 
but be satisfactory in so far as it reflects 
greater efficiency and prosperity in industry 
generally. It is to be hoped that more and 


more will it come to be realised by all sections 
of the community that industrial prosperity 
is something for which all should strive as 
all have a very real interest in it and, indeed, 
are ultimatély dependent on it. 





_The figures I have quoted tell a story of 
vigorous and successful expansion to which 
all branches of our organisation have con- 
tributed. In the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Ireland we have transacted a 
substantially larger volume of business in the 
face of keen competition without materially 
increasing our field staff and without in any 
way relaxing the high standards which we 
have always set in the selection of risks. I 
particularly wish to mention the excellent 
work done by our Staff Schemes organisa- 
tion, not only in introducing new schemes 
but in arranging for the smooth running of 
those already in force. Many employers 
have paid tribute to the friendly and efficient 
service which our Staff Schemes Superinten- 
dents provide. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


In Canada, not only were excellent new 
business results obtained, but further pro- 
gress was made in building up our organisa- 
tion for the future. In particular it gives 
me great pleasure, following upon my 
remarks a year ago, to report that in October 
a French-Canadian Branch was opened in 
the City of Montreal and a very encouraging 
start has been made in reviving our old 
connection with the French-speaking people. 
To accommodate our increasing staff, two 
new floors have been added to our handsome 
Canadian Head Office in Montreal, which 
now provides adequate modern office accom- 
modation without sacrificing the appearafite 
of dignity and age appropriate to an old- 
established Company. Our assets in Canada 
now amount to $150 million and we are 
greatly indebted to our Canadian Board of 
Directors for their expert guidance in the 
management of this large fund which is suit- 
ably spread over enterprises covering all 
aspects of the Canadian economy, including 
mortgages on residential and _ business 
properties. 


In the West Indies, our organisations in 
both Trinidad and Jamaica have made excel- 
lent progress during the past year. In Trini- 
dad we have recently built, and in Jamaica 
we have purchased, new and well-equipped 
office accommodation to enable our staff to 
operate with greater efficiency and comfort. 
If, as is expected, the West Indian Islands 
achieve before long a satisfactory system of 
federation, we may see great developments 
in their economy in which this Company 
will be ready to play its part. 


Our branch in Uruguay is smaller than in 
the other overseas centres, but it is no less 
efficient, and, in spite of the economic diffi- 
culties through which Uruguay has been 
passing, its results have been highly satis- 


factory." Here too our organisation has now 
been housed im new and more spacious 
offices. 


The continued expansion of our activities 
throughout the world has resulted-in an 
increase of £20 million in our assets which, 
as you will see from the Balance Sheet, now 
exceed £163 million. Last year I was able 
to report that at November 15, 1954, there 
was a substantial margin between the market 
value and the book value of our assets. In 
common with other institutions we have seen 
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during the year a considerable fall take place 
in the market values of certain categories of 
our holdings. It is therefore a matter not 
of formal statement only, but of rea! satis- 
faction, to be able to repeat to you the 
assurance which I gave you a year ago that 
the aggregate market value of our assets at 
November 15th last was. again substantially 
in excess of the Balance Sheet total and this 
is still true despite the further fall in prices 
which has since taken place. In the meaf- 
time, our rapidly growing funds enable us to 
take full advantage of the opportunities for 
remunerative investment available in the 
changed conditions of today. 


SAVINGS ARE ESSENTIAL 


It is to be hoped that the measures which 
the Government has taken in recent months 
to combat inflation and to assist in restoring 
the balance of foreign trade will achieve their 
aims. In brief the Government has sought 
temporarily to reduce present consumption 
and to restrict new capital expenditure to 
projects of immediate national importance— 
or, in other words, to insist that, as a cOm- 
munity, we must save more and temporarily 
slow down investment in new buildings, plant 
and machinery. It is assuredly in the interest 
of everyone to help the Government to defeat 
inflation now and one of the main ways of 
doing this is to increase the volume of savings 
set aside. In the long run, too, it is univer- 
sally accepted that an increased leve! of 
savings must be achieved in order to finance 
the investment in modern machinery and 
equipment which will enable this country to 
maintain, let alone improve, its position as 
@ great trading nation. Life Assurance, 
through individual policies and pension 
schemes, is such an important _ savings 
medium, that our outside representatives and 
agents can be satisfied that in selling our 
policies they are also carrying out a task 
of vital national importance. 


LARGE SURPLUS AVAILABLE 


From this general survey, I pass to the 
Triennial Investigation and the Actuarial 
Valuation of the Liabilities, the basis of 
which you will find set out in the Report. 
Without entering into technicalities, I may 
perhaps explain that, in its essentials, this 
basis is the same as that adopted three years 
ago. The financial changes which have taken 
place during this period make it an even 
more stringent measure of the Company’s 
liabilities mow than it was then, and the 
Directors are satisfied that it makes full pro- 
vision for. all the Company’s contractual 
liabilities and that there remains a large 
surplus available for distribution. 


BONUS DECLARATION 


A year ago, the Directors, in fixing the 
gate of intermediate bonus, were able to 
revert to the rate of 42s. per cent with which 
the name of the Standard. was associated so 
firmly and for so long before the last war, 
and it was then hoped that the results for the 
whole triennium would justify a declaration 
at the same rate now. When, however, the 
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final figures came before them, the Directors 
took the view that a declaration, even at this 
generous rate, would not give a sufficient 
share of the Company’s prosperity to those 
of our members whose policies have been in 
force for a considerable time. They there- 
fore decided to declare for each year of the 
triennium a reversionary bonus at the rate 
of 42s. per cent on the sum assured and 
attaching bonuses plus an additiorial 42s. per 
cent on bonuses attaching prior to the present 
declaration. 


The longer a policy has been in force the 
more reversionary bonus will in general be 
attaching and under this method of distribu- 
tion the greater will be the amount of addi- 
tional bonus now allocated. This can best 
be illustrated by actual examples— 


A policy for a sum assured of £1,000 
effected fifteen years ago had £210 Ils. of 
reversionary bonus attaching prior to the 
present declaration. The amount of bonus 
now added to this policy will be £89 Lls., 
which is equivalent to an ordinary compound 
reversionary bonus at the rate of 49s. 4d. per 
cent per annum. 


Similarly, a policy effected twenty-five 
years ago will now receive a sum equivalent 
to an ordinary compound reversionary bonus 
at the rate of 55s. 5d. per cent per annum 
and a policy effected thirty-five years ago, at 
the rate of 60s. 5d. per cent per annum. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION 


I wish to emphasise that this declaration 
marks an important change in the Com- 
pany’s method of bonus distribution. Just 
as in 1927 the Standard changed its bonus 
system from a “simple bonus” to a “com- 
pound bonus,” so now we are changing from 


a “compound bonus” to what might. be 
called a “ compound compound bonus.” The 
Directors have decided that intermediate 
bonuses will be on the same basis as now 
declared, and it is their intention that future 
declarations should be made in similar form, 
although it should be noted that, under the 
new system, there is no necessity for the 
“additional” rate to be the same as the 
“ basic” rate. : 


Each year from 1927 to 1938 the Standard 
declared “an annual compound bonus at the 
rate of 42s. per cent and my predecessors in 
the Chair were accustomed to state that they 
saw no reason why this rate should not be 
maintained for many years to comé. The 
sequence of declarations was in fact broken, 
but only by the major upheaval arising from 
the second world war which brought many 
well-established orders to an end. As a 
result, it is even more hazardous now than 
formerly to assume the mantle of the prophet 
and, accordingly, you will not, I am sure, 
expect me to make any definite prediction 
regarding our rate of bonus for the future. 
I shall only say this; that the financial posi- 
tion of the Company is such that a declara- 
tion of bonus in the new form and at the 
new rate is well within its present profit 
earning power. 


We are greatly indebted to all the Officials 
and Staff of the Company who have assisted 
in producing these excellent results ; to our 
New Business organisation for the excellent 
new business figures and to the members of 
our indoor organisation who have handled 
the increased volume of business with 
efficiency and skill. All have played their 
part in contributing to the results which I 
am happy to have been able to lay before you 
this afternoon, and I am sure you would 
wish me, on your behalf, and on behalf of 
the Directors, to express our warmest thanks. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


At the Annual Meeting of the Company 
held one hundred years ago the Chairman 
of the day presented the results of a quin 
quennial investigation into the Company’; 
affairs. After he had reported, as I have 
done, expanding business, increased profits 
and higher bonuses, he concluded with the 
words “ Brilliant as has, been the past caree: 
of this Company, the future on which we 
enter is still more encouraging and propi- 
tious.” I can think of no better description 


of the financial position of the Company 
today. 


I now move the formal adoption of the 
Report, Revenue Accounts and Balance 
Sheet submitted. 


Mr J. C. Stormonth Darling, MC, WS, 
in seconding this motion, said: 


My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


We have just listened to a most remarkab|, 
story of success, a story which is all the more 
welcome as it is a reflection of the prosperity 
of British industry. The success of this 
Company is something of which we should 
all be proud and in which people from all 
walks of life can have a share. I could wish 
that the Chairman had been tuned into every 
office and factory in the country so that as 
many as possible would know that here in 
the Standard is the means of consolidating 
personal prosperity and safeguarding the 
family unit. 

On behalf of the with profit policy-holders 
I should like to congratulate you, Sir, and 
your colleagues, on the evident success of the 
Company, and I now have much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1952 


Under Charter granted by H.H. Shaikh Sir Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, K.C.M.G., C.L.E., Ruler of Kuwait 
BALANCE SHEET as at 3lst DECEMBER, 1955 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid up.... 


General Reserve 
Dividend Payable 
Profit and Loss Account Balance 


of Customers, as per contra 


KHALED ZAtmpD ALKHALED 
Chairman 


London Correspondents: 


Midland Bank Limited 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chase-Manhattan Bank 
Lloyds Bank Limited 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (in- 
cluding provisions for contingencies)... . 


oeeeeer een eee eeeeee 
“seeee 


Confirmed Credits and Guarantees on behalf 


eee ee 





AHMED SAOUD ALKHALED 
Deputy Chairman 


ASSETS 

Indian Rupees Indian Rupees 
13,100,000 Cash and Balances with Banks.............. 88,321,084 
ie 2,600,000 British Government Treasury Bills.......... 86,178,450 

British and Other Government Securities (at 
231,928,312 under market value as at 31.12.55)...... 10,127,110 

De cnet 1,048,000 Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and 
iat e ona 319,660 Other Accounts... 6.6. asccecdssaee » 63,720,328 
Land and Buildings, less amounts written off 640,000 

sii wiatb 41,693,806 Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits 
and Guarantees, as per contra.......... 41,693,806 
290,689,778 290,689,778 





A. E. MepDLycotT 
General Manager 


New York Correspondents: 


Correspondents in all principal countries 


Irving Trust Company 
Chase-Manhattan Bank 
Bank of America 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


INDUSTRY’S RECORD YEAR 


GROUP’S RESULTS AFFECTED BY TWO UNEXPECTED ADVERSITIES 
FURTHER EXPANSION PROJECTS TO MEET UNABATED DEMAND 


The annual meeting of Aluminium Limited 
will be held on April 26th in Montreal. 


The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Board of Directors has béen submitted to the 
shareholders Mr Nathanael V. Davis, of 
which the following is an extract: The 
aluminium industry as a whole had a record 
year in 1955, reaching new high levels of 

eduction, sales and profits, 


\juminium Limited and its subsidiaries in 

nada and abroad participated in the high 
‘evels of activity both in the fields of primary 
ind semi-fabricated products. Consolidated 
earnings were above all previous years. 


The company’s production of primary 
aluminium in 1955 again increased and all 
available ingot and semi-fabricated products 
were readily sold. Throughout the year all 
markets served by the company were strong 
and aluminium products were often in short 
supply. Sales and operating revenues were 
$412 million in 1955 compared to $328 
million in 1954. 


Net income for the year 1955, after 
depreciation and dividends on preferred 
shares of subsidiaries, was $48,193,952 or the 
equivalent of $4.83 per share on the 9,975,690 
shares outstanding at the end of the year. 
For the year 1954 on the same basis, net 
income was $34,970,025 or the equivalent of 
$3.87 per share on the 9,036,382 shares out- 
standing at the end of that year. 


The results for the year were adversely 
affected by two occurrences which caused 
loss of production. The first was an inter- 
ruption of t deliveries to the Kitimat 
smelter in the early part of the year.and the 
second, a ‘severe water shortage in the 
Saguenay area of Quebec in the latter part 
of the year. 


The full impact of these adversities on the 
company and its markets cannot be precised. 
Had operations been at capacity levels 
throughout 1955, production and sales would 
have been approximately 6 per cent above 
their actual levels with a corresponding or 
slightly larger increase in profits. 


From the important viewpoint of serving 
our markets, the loss of production came at 
a time when demand from customers was 
exceptionally strong and the company was 
anxious but unable to meet their full re- 
quirements, 


Unfortunately, the curtailment of produc- 
tion and deliveries has extended into the 
current year. Production in 1956 has been 
sharply cut as a result of the water shortage 
but .it is expected that after the spring 
break-up in April, operations will return to 
normal. 


Having regard for the lag between produc- 
tion and sales, the financial results for the 
first six months of the current year will be 
burdened with the loss of production sus- 
tained during the months before the spring 
thaw. The tonnage loss is estimated at 
10 per cent of this year’s previously planned 
production. 


In spite of the company’s record earnings 
last year, profits in relation to the assets now 
employed in the business are not large and 
leave room for improvement if the construc- 
tion of new facilities is to be justified. Today 
the small production of aluminium at Kitimat 
Cannot earn a return on the large investment 


made in the hydroelectric facilities which 
have been, in large part, designed and built 
to provide for higher levels of production. 


This is the natural result of the type and 
scope of the integrated programme under- 
taken at Kitimat. By the end of this year, 
with new and enlarged aluminium facilities 
coming into production, the Kitimat develop- 
ment is expected to reach a position where 
it will begin to justify the investment. 


OPERATIONS 


The company’s principal subsidiary, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., pro- 
duced a record 607,700 short tons of primary 
aluminium during the year, an 8 per cent 
increase over 1954 and 11 per cent greater 
than 1953. 


During the year the company authorised 
successive increménts of expansion of primary 
production facilities. As the year closed the 
company’s expansion programme in Canada 
embraced a total of 262,000 tons of new 
annual capacity. 


Subsidiary and affiliated smelting com- 
panies outside Canada operated at highest 
attainable levels in 1955, and several expan- 
sion projects were advanced. 

This year’s bauxite production of various 
grades by the company’s mining subsidiaries 
amounted to 2,450,000 tons in British Guiana, 
544,000 tons in French West Africa and 
518,000 tons in Jamaica. 


The strong demand for semi-fabricated 
products noted towards the end of 1954 con- 
tinued throughout 1955. with the result that 
the company’s fabricating facilities, while 
restricted by the availability of metal sup- 
plies, had a satisfactory year with their total 
earnings substantially above previous years. 


Concurrently with its investment in smelt- 
ing facilities, the company has continued to 
modernise and expand its fabricating activi- 
ties. In the United Kingdom, the modernisa- 
tion of the sheet rolling mill at Banbury by 
Northern Aluminium Company, Ltd., has 
already made substantial progress. 


Following the pattern of recent years, the 
consolidated sales of semi-fabricated products 
were about one-third the tonnage of sales 
of primary aluminium, 


MARKETS AND SALES 


In the aluminium industry as a whole, the 
year 1955 was characterised by widespread 
and heavy demand for aluminium and new 
record levels of production. Pri 
aluminium production in the Free World 
reached an estimated total of 2,852,000 short 
tons, an increase of 7.5 per cent over the 
1954 rate, 


This supply, coupled with some relaxa- 
tion of stockpiling purchases in the United 
States, permitted consumption in the Free 
World to rise by an estimated 20 per cent 
over 1954, but large areas of demand in 
North America and abroad could not be 
entirely filled. This large demand was par- 
ticularly apparent in the latter part of the 
year and has carried over into the current 
quarter of 1956. 


Sales of aluminium in all forms and from 
all sources by consolidated subsidiaries of 


Aluminium Limited amounted to 681,310 
short tons last year and were 15 per cent 
above 1954. As in previous years, the prin- 
cipal markets served were the United King- 
dom, the United States and Canada. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


With continuing pressure of demand, the 
company announced during 1955 a further 
series of expansion projects which, if carried 
to completion in 1959 as presently planned, 
will increase its effective capacity in Canada 
to 912,000 tons of aluminium per annum, 
oe with 650,000 tons at the end of 


At Kitimat the installed smelter capacity 
is planned to reach 330,000 tons in 1959. 
Of this amount, 180,000 tons are expected 
to be in operation by the end of 1956 as a 
result of smelter units with total capacity 
of 90,000 tons entering production succes- 
sively in March, June and December. ~ 


Construction plans are well advanced, and 
sites are being prepared at Kitimat for the 
addition of approximately 30,000 tons of 
capacity in 1957, 60,000 tons in 1958, and 
60,000 tons in 1959. In the latter year the 
installed generator capacity at Kemano would 
reach 1,200,000 hp, or the equivalent of the 
company’s Shipshaw power plant in the 
Saguenay district of Quebec. 


FINANCING 


The creation of important new facilities 
has meant a heavy investment in fixed capital . 
assets, amounting to $554 million in the 
period 1951 to 1955 inclusive. 

The implementation of the Kitimat expan- 
sion programme on an integrated basis, sup- 
plemented to provide certain additional 
ancil facilities not previously included, is 
presently expected to call for capital expendi- 
tures of approximately $180 million in British 
Columbia in the period 1956 to 1959 inclu- 
sive and a further $55 million for related 
bauxite and alumina facilities. 


Current expansion_of smelter facilities in 
Quebec will require $10 million in 1956. 
Expenditures on the foregoing major projects 
in British Columbia, Jamaica and Quebec 
are expected to be approximately $95 million 
during 1956. 


GOLD COAST ALUMINIUM PROJECT 


The Preparatory Commission, appointed 
by the Governments of the Gold Coast and 
the United Kingdom in 1953 to study all 
aspects of the Volta River Project for the 
production of aluminium in the Gold Coast, 
completed its work in 1955. The Commis- 
sion’s reports are expected to be published 
shortly. 

This project envisages the development of 
the power of the Volta River to support the 
production_of an eventual 230,000 short tons 
of primary aluminium per year through the 
treatment of locally-mined bauxite. 

Tribute is due to our personnel, all of 
whom—directly or indirectly—had an active 
and often trying year in dealing with the 
many facets of our business at a time of rapid 
expansion, production cutbacks, and heavy 
demand for the company’s products. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Annual Meeting was held on March 15th 
in Edinburgh. 


In the course of his remarks Colonel The 
Honourable David Bruce, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, said: 


The year under review has been not only 
am exceedingly busy one but also a very 
successful one. We have by a handsome 
margin achieved yet another record in new 
business. Net new Sums Assured completed 
in 1955 amounted to £5,918,983, an increase 
of more than £1,180,000 over the previous 
year’s total. This increase represents a quite 
outstanding performance and reflects great 
credit on our outside staff. Our thanks are 
also due to our Agents for their continuing 
loyal support. 


Our premium income in respect of the 
Life Assurance Fund again shows a sub- 
stantial increase, being more than £225,000 
above the 1954 figure. The net sums 
received in payment of purchase prices of 
annuities amounted to just over £280,000. 
It is very gratifying to be able to report that 
our gross interest income exceeds £1 million 
for the first time. The gross rate of interest 
calculated on the Life Fund was £5 19s. 5d. 
per cent and the corresponding net rate was 
£4 15s. ld per cent. The figures for the 
past three years as are follows: 


1953 1954 1955 
Per Per Per 
cent cent cent 


i :~—, -G, ce oo 
Gross rate... & 8 90 5 1411 519 5 
Net rate.... 4 5 0 433.8 4353 


We can regard the steady increase in our 
rate of interest with considerable satisfaction. 
I feel, however, that I should sound a note 
of warning. You are all aware of the 
measures which the Government has taken 
in an endeavour to curb inflation and to help 
to solve the country’s balance of payments 
problem. We have the “credit squeeze ” and 
the exhortations to trading companies to 
adopt a policy of restraint as regards divi- 
dends. It is impossible to say to what extent 
these factors will affect our interest earnings, 
but we must, I think, anticipate some slow- 
ing down in the rate of improvement in 
future. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


Claims by Death paid during the year at 
£389,851 are some £70,000 more than the 
previous year. Despite this increase our 
mortality experience has again been very 
satisfactory—the results are only slightly less 
favourable than those of the two previous 
years which were extremely good. The sums 
paid under maturing endowment policies 
were about £50,000 less than last year’s 
total. 


Expenses and Commission together amount 
to approximately £335,000 and are some 
£18,000 more than last year, but, taking into 
account the increase in our new business and 
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the fact that inflation is still with us, the total 
can be regarded as reasonable. 


As a result of the year’s working the Life 
Assurance Fund has increased by over 
£1,440,000. 


The principal changes in the Balance 
Sheet are, in round figures, an increase of 
£270,000 in Mortgages on Property in the 
United Kingdom and an increase of £280,000 
in loans to our associate the Standard 
Property Investment Company Limited. 
Preference and Guaranteed Stocks have 
increased by £189,000 and Ordinary Stocks 
by £381,000. The total assets exceed £20 
million for the first time. 


Last year witnessed a general increase in 
the level of interest rates and in common with 
other similar institutions we experienced 
depreciation in the values of our fixed 
interest bearing securities. We have also 
seen since the beginning of the year some 
further depreciation, particularly in the values 
of Ordinary Shares. However, the margin 
between the market value of the Society's 
investments in Stock Exchange Securities and 
the amount at which they appear in the 
Balance Sheet is still substantial. 


I have commented sufficiently on the 
Accounts to show that the Society continues 
to prosper. With a record amount of new 
business, a high rate of interest, favourable 
mortality experience and strong reserves, not 
only has this been a successful year, but the 
Society is well equipped to face any problems 
which may arise in the future. 


The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was carried unanimously. 











THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED IN COMPETITIVE MARKET 


REPUTATION FOR QUALITY AND RELIABILITY 


SIR GEORGE HARVIE-WATT ON NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Monotype Corporation Limited was 
held on March 13th at 43 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 
TD, ADC, QC, MP (the Chairman), pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech said: 
Turnover has been maintained in a market 
which is increasingly competitive. The 
trading balance, however, shows a reduction 
of approximately 15 per cent and results in 
a net profit for the group of £130,932, after 
provision for all charges, including taxation, 
compared with £154,666 for the previous 
year This difference resulted largely from 
(i) wage increases which raised not only our 
own direct labour costs, but indirectly put 
up the cost of the materials and the services 
we use, (ii) an increase in research and 
experimental work, and (iii) the International 
Printing Exhibition 


A large part of the increased costs was 
absorbed during the year. The engineering 
industry, however, has been subject to eight 
wage increases in the past ten years and this, 
coupled with recently renewed pressure, can 
only bring about an increase in prices. The 
serious effect on the national economy of 
these wage increases is the subject of constant 
reference by those concerned with the well- 
being of the country. This problem of rising 
costs, and the search for means to combat 
them by greater efficiency, is common to the 
whole of British industry, particularly that 


part engaged, as this Corporation is, in com- 
petition in world markets. It is regrettable 
that repeated warnings on the current 
economic situation, mecessary as they are, 
appear to be without effect. 


The profit for the period dealt with in the 
Parent Company’s accounts, together with the 
amount brought forward from the previous 
year, results in an available balance of 
£216,383. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
fixed assets, before depreciation, at £1,457,942 
show an increase of £191,011 compared with 
the previous year. The larger part of this 
increase was spent on the building and 
equipping of our premises at Monotype 
House, 43 Fetter Lane. Notwithstanding this, 
our net current assets, at £1,548,742, are only 
£90,350 lower than the previous year. Our 
General Reserve now stands at £518,366 as 
a result of the proposed allocation of £50,000. 


The Board recommends for your approval 
the payment of a final dividend of 7 per cent 
less tax, making 9 per cent less tax. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


. The Corporation played an active and 
important part in the Tenth International 
Printing & Allied Trades Exhibition held in 
London last July when we welcomed custo- 


mers from all parts of the world. In addition 
to our established products we exhibited 
equipment for use in the photo-lithographic 
field. There was also on show ou: 
“Rotomaton” simplified offset machine 
and the “Monophoto” photo-typesetting 
machine, 


This latter machine has taken more time 
to reach the market than we would have 
liked, but we are determined to uphold our 
high reputation for quality and reliability in 
our equipment, and we have withheld 
“ Monophoto”” until we are convinced: that 
this will be found to be in keeping with our 
earlier products 


I am happy to report a steady increase 
in the number of new installations both at 
home and abroad. The re-arrangements in 
Australia have now taken effect and our 
business there is being handled by our sub- 
sidiary company The Monotype Corporation 
of Australia (Pty) Limited. In the Near 
East we have been successful in obtaining a 
share of the business now available through 
development in an area where there is con- 
siderable scope for expansion. 


_ In Western Europe, competition is increas- 
ing, but we have maintained our position 
with a steady flow of business. In Eastern 
Europe, we continue to supply such 
countries as Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and East rmany, where 
our products, for many years, have enjoyed 
a high reputation. 


In India, the proposals by the States 
Re-organisation Committee to re-draw the 
boundaries, dividing the country into Lin- 
guistic States, should, if accepted, widen the 
demand for print. The resultant demand for 
vernacular scripts emphasises the need for a 
wide programme in the design and manufac- 
ture of matrices. We are prepared for this 
and, indeed, the number of new founts pro- 
duced during the year was the highest in t! 
history of the Corporation. 


To meet growing demands in West Africa, 
we have established a branch in Lagos. This 
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has resulted in a marked increase’ in sales in 
that area. ; 


For the first time since the war, we have 
sent machines to Japan. 


Our sister company in the USA—The 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company of 
Philadelphia—has now been under stable 
management for some twelve months, follow- 
ing the difficulties to which I referred in my 
last statement. The business there has 
already benefited considerably from these 
more settled conditions. 


ACQUISITION IN LITHOGRAPHIC 
FIELD 


Last year I referred to our increasing 

‘erest in the development of equipment 

r use in the lithographic field. In further- 

ce of this policy we acquired, in October 
last, the whole of the Issued Share Capital 
of Pictorial Machinery Limited, manufac- 
turers Of photo-lithographic equipment for 
the printing trade. Its products enjoy an 
excellent reputation. 


Development work continues in patenting 
and developing improvements, including 
simplified offset machines. We have now 
ready for marketing a multiple-headed stitch- 
ing machine known as the “ Monotype” 
Boston Multiple Stitcher. This has developed 
from the successful “ Monotype” Boston 
No. 7 Stitcher. 


We are very conscious of the importance 
of holding our lead in technical progress 
and of maintaining ‘the highest standards of 
design and manufacturing skill. We are 
building up our research and development 
organisation to ensure that prototype 
machines can be assembled expeditiously 
without adversely affecting the output of the 
factory and the service we give to our 
customers, 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


In my view the current prospects of the 
Corporation are reasonably good. ~In making 
any forecast, however, we must not ignore 
the possibility that we may not be able to 
recover future increases in costs solely by 
increasing prices. The margin between costs 
and selling prices must be sufficient to cover 
an adequate appropriation to reserves, and a 
fair and equitable return to those who pro- 
vide the capital needs of industry. Without 
this margin failure to meet the demands of 
buyers both at home and abroad must inevit- 
ably follow, to the detriment of everyone 
engaged in British industry. 


The difficulties are mainly superimposed 
by outside conditions and are often due to 
the interplay of policies, economics, nation- 
alism and currency problems. There is an 
urgent need for everyone to make more 
effort to combat existing inflationary con- 
ditions with their increasingly harmful effect 
on the country’s economy, We, on our part, 
are doing everything we can to maintain our 
position in the export markets, and in fact 
approximately two-thirds of our production 
went overseas last year. For the first few 
months of the current financial year, I am 
glad to say, our level of orders is being 
maintained, 


In the present difficult economic conditions, 
to which I have already made reference, we 
are fully alive to the requirements of our 
customers for equipment which can operate 
to best advantage with economy of effort and 
money, allied to excellence of product. We 
have this very much in mind in the develop- 
ment work which is going on. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE VULCAN FOUNDRY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN PERIOD 
OF TRANSITION 


FUTURE PRODUCTION: EMPHASIS ON MODERN TRACTION 


SIR GEORGE H. NELSON ON CHANGING PATTERN 
‘OF DEMAND 


The ninety-third annual general meeting 
of The Vulcan Foundry, Limited, was held 
on March 15th in London. In his statement 
to the meeting, the Chairman, Sir George 
ee Bt, FCGI, MIMechE, MIEE, 
said : 

In my statement to Stockholders at the 
Annual General Meeting last year, I referred 
to the change which had. then taken place in 
the control of the Company, by which we 
effectively became a member of the English 
Electric Group of Companies in March, 
1955. In completion of this operation later 
in the year, by the English Electric Company 
transferring to The Vulcan Foundry their 
holding in Robert Stephenson & Haw- 
thorns, the latter became a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of The Vulcan Foundry, Limited. 
I am glad to report that both Vulcan and 
Stephensons, as members of the English 
Electric “family,” are already playing an 
important part in the activities of the Group, 
particularly of course in the field of traction, 
in which their long experience and tradition 
of craftsmanship is known throughout the 
world. 


ACCOUNTS 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
trading results for the year under review 
show an improvement over those ‘of the 
previous year. The group trading profits, 
after charging £54,350 for depreciation, 
amount to £628,502, an increase of £121,493. 
The provision for taxation on the profits 
of the year amounts to £294,397. The net 
profits, after transfer to Capital Reserve of 
taxation relief on investment allowances, and 
provision for contingencies, amount to 
£302,290. 


The revenue reserves and unappropriated 
profits at the date of acquisition of the 
ordinary stock by the English Electric 
Company Limited have been transferred to 
Capital Reserve. Consequently, the profits 
available for appropriation amounting to 
£251,568 after deducting £50,722 retained 
by Robert Stephenson & Hawthorns 
Limited, are those of the year 1955 only. 
After allocating £100,000 to General 
Reserve, and providing £2,875 for the 
dividend on the Preference Stock, there 
is an available balance of £148,693. The 
Directors recommend that a dividend of 
10 per cent less Income Tax be paid on 
the Ordinary Stock, absorbing £48,593, 
leaving a balance of £100,100 to be carried 
forward. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows an 
increase in fixed and current assets, and 
a reduction in current liabilities. This 
reflects the Board’s policy of continual 
replacement of the fixed assets in order 
to improve the Company’s competitive 
power. At the same time the liquid 
position has been strengthened, the net 
current assets having increased during 
the year by £202,654. The total Share 


Capital and Reserves rose by £424,502 
during the year to the figure of £2,757,444 
at December 31, 1955, 


PRODUCTION 


The practical effects of the change in 
control have been manifest by the intro- 
duction of the manufacture of diesel engines 
at Newton-le-Willows to enable us to meet 
the world change of demand from steam to 
diesel locomotives. To this end, consider- 
able alterations have been carried out in 
workshop layout and equipment, and pro- 
duction of these engines is now at an 
advanced stage. 


There was little change in the pattern of 
locomotive: production during the year as 
between steam, diesel, and electric types, but 
membership of the English Electric Group 
enables Vulcan’s production potential to be 
closely integrated with that of other English 
Electric Works, to the undoubted advantage 
of customers. Steam locomotive production 
for the year included orders, all for export, 
for the East African Railways and Harbours, 
India and North Borneo. Electric locomotives 
were built for India and Spain, and diesel- 
electrics for the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Holland, and New Zealand. In addition, 
diesel mechanical locomotives were supplied 
to British Railways, New Zealand, and a 
number of other customers, through The 
Drewry Car Company Limited. I am proud 
to report that, during the recent visit of Her 
Majesty the Queen and HRH the Duke of 
Edinburgh to Nigeria, the Royal Train was 
hauled by two English Electric diesel 
electric locomotives, the mechanical parts of 
which were made and built at Newton-le- 
Willows. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The demands of the future will be largely 
electric and diesel electric locomotives, but 
both at Vulcan and Stephensons we have 
retained capacity for the manufacture of 
steam locomotives, boilers and spares, for 
which orders continue to be actively sought 
in the face of very severe competition. The 
fact that few steam orders were booked 
during the year resulted, not from a deliberate 
change in policy on our part, but from our: 
inability to compete with Japanese and 
“Tron Curtain” countries in our traditional 
markets such as India, where very substantial 
numbers of steam locomotives are still 
required. The volume of steam locomotive 
orders generally is of course affected by the 
increasing tendency of railways all over the 
world—including our own British Railways— 
to swing away from steam and towards diesel 
and electric traction. 


As a member of the English Electric Group 
of Companies, the Vulcan Foundry has 
special facilities immediately “available to 
enable the Group to meet with ease on time 
deliveries of any foreseeable demands that 
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are likely to be made upon them. These 
facilities are in existence with skilled and 
trained men available now. British Railways 
placed orders during the year with our parent 
Company in connection with their modernisa- 
tion plan, but we have not so far been given 
any of this work. We feel sure, however, 
bearing in mind these facilities, and the 
trained and experienced people associated 
with them, which have been closely linked 
with locomotive building since their earliest 
days, that orders will be received at no great 
distant date. 


WORKS PENSION 
SCHEME 


To mark the 25th anniversary of my 
becoming Managing Director of the English 
Electric Company, in October of last year, 
certain improvements in the Pension and Life 
Asgurance Schemes operated by that Com- 
pany were introduced. I am pleased to say 
that at the same time, the opportunity was 
taken to initiate similar schemes for the 
hourly-paid workpeople of The Vulcan 
Foundry and Robert Stephenson & Haw- 
thorns, from the beginning of the year. Their 
introduction will help to strengthen the 
stability and security in their later years of 
the workpeople which is the constant aim 
and desire of us all. 


Finally, I would like to pay a sincere 
tribute to the Company’s employees who, 
under the leadership of our Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr Collingwood, and the General 
Manager, Mr Rigby, have, by their readiness 
to adapt themselves to changing circum- 
stances, and their hard work for the Com- 
pany generally, produced such satisfactory 
results in a period of transition which might 
have otherwise presented many difficulties 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Power-Gas Corporation Limited was held 
yesterday at Parkfield Works, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Major W. R. Brown, DSO, presiding in 
the absence through illness of the Chairman, 
Mr N. E. Rambush, DSc(Hon), MIChemE, 
FRSA, and the Vice-Chairman, Captain A. H. 
Cowap. The following is an extract from the 
circulated Statement to Shareholders. 


The Group profit before providing for 
Depreciation and Loan Stock Interest is 
£827,933, compared with £760,289 last year. 
This moderate increase is attributable to the 
expansion of our business. There is also a 
fortuitous addition to profit occasioned by a 
change in the accountancy date of the Rose, 
Downs & Thompson companies. 


The total value of orders received during 
the year amounted to £103 million. This is 
almost double the figure for last year and is 
a record in the history of the Group. 


During the year three blast. furnaces were 
completed and orders for three more were 
received. 


A notable event was the setting up of a 
British record by the latest furnace to be 
built by the Blast Furnace Division for the 
Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company. Using 
a specially prepared burden of lean home 
ores, this furnace produced 11,160 tons of 
iron in one week, so surpassing by a large 
margin all previous records in this countrp 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting new Articles of Association were 
adopted by special Resolution. 





THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN, 


In presenting the Report and Accounts for 
1955 to the 118th Annual General Meeting 
held in Edinburgh on March 13th, the Chair- 
man, Sir Hugh Rose, Bart, TD, said that 
the usefulness and scope of the business 
continued to grow satisfactorily, the total net 
new sums assured at £9,672,383 being again 
a record and the number of new ordinary 
policies issued being 12 per cent greater than 
in 1954. Net premium income and net 
interest had each increased by nearly £} 
million and the gross rate of interest earned 
on the funds, £5 16s. 3d. per cent, was 6s. per 
cent above that of 1954 and the highest in 
the Institution’s long history. 


Although claims by maturity had increased, 
death claims were lower than in the previous 
year and the mortality experience continued 
to be most favourable. The funds had 
increased during the year by over £2} 
million and now amounted to £38,693,417. 
The assets comprising the funds were shown 
in the Balance Sheet at amounts which in 
the aggregate were substantially below their 
market values and the Directors were well 
satisfied that the portfolio was suitable in 
present circumstances. 


INTERIM BONUSES INCREASED 


In view of the very satisfactory results for 
1955, and indeed for the whole period since 


- the last quinquennial investigation, the Direc- 


tors had increased the rates of intermediate 
bonus. Under the Institution’s Distinctive 
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System of. very low rates of premium for 
whole-life assurances, the rates had been 
increased to 23s. 6d. per cent per annum, 
compound (Old Series) and 21s. per cent per 
annum, compound (New Series). For with 
profit endowment assurances the rate had 
been fixed at 42s. per cent per annum, com- 
pound, which was a most satisfactory rate 
when the very moderate premiums charged 
were borne in mind. He had no hesitation 
in claiming that such a policy afforded one 
of the most attractive propositions available 
at the present time. 


Passing to a consideration of present 
economic conditions, the Chairman stated 
that the root cause of our troubles was 
undoubtedly that individuals had not been 
saving enough. Life assurance companies 
had been noted throughout the years for 
their constant emphasis on the need for 
saving. Saving through life assurance was as 
valuable to the State as any other form and 
its importance had been recognised by the 
tax relief allowed on life assurance pre- 
miums. The investment of funds arising 
from such premiums was not inflationary as 
the funds had been built up from voluntary 
savings which, but for the existence of life 
assurance policiés, might well have been 
spent on consumer goods, 


In closing his remarks, the Chairman made 
it clear that it was the constant endeavour of 
the Board to afford maximum facilities for 
effecting and maintaining the most suitable 
types of policies for members of this old- 
established mutual office and extended a 
special invitation to those with estate duty 
problems to inquire about a new form of 
policy recently devised by which, in the 
simplest possible way, full advantage mic 
be taken of the means provided by la: 
minimising the duty payable. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFF 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD LEVEL OF NEW BUSINESS 


SOCIETY’S LONG RECORD OF 
STABLE BONUSES 


The 130th Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Amicable J.ife Assurance Society 
was held in Glasgow on March 2st, Sir 
Lynden Macassey, KBE, QC (President of 
the Society), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, the Right Hon. The Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, KT (Chairman of the 
Ordinary Directors), said that the year’s net 
new business under individual assurances 
had exceeded £10 million for the first time 
.nd had shown an increase of more than 
1,500,000 over the corresponding figure for 
1954. Over the year, group life sums assured 
n force had increased by £4 million and 
deferred pension benefits by £1,500,000 per 
annum. Premium revenue, which amounted 
last year to almost £6,500,000, had increased 
during the year by £800,000 and, over the 
past quinquennium, by £3,750,000—an 
nnual average of £750,000. Gross invest- 
ment income had passed the {£2 million 
mark and provided a gross return of 
£5 Os. 4d. per cent and a net return of 
£4 9s. Sd. per cent on the Society’s funds, 


BRADFORD FQUITABLE BUILDING 


which amounted to £44,500.000 at December 
31 1955 These funds nad increased durine 
the year by more than £5,250,000 and, dur- 
ing the quinquennium as a_ whole, 
£20 million. The greater part of the past 
year’s increment in the funds had been in- 
vested in fixed-interest securities on a long- 
term basis and on first-class security at very 
remunerative interest rates. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The quinquennial valuation as at Detem- 
ber 31, 1955, had disclosed a surplus of 
£3,222,995 in the Life Assurance and 
Annuity Fund—after strengthening the basis 
of valuation of annuity contracts. A‘ com- 
parison of this figure with the surplus of 
£1,372,381 for the previous quinquennium 
provided another indication of the growth of 
the Society’s business—and equally of the 
increase in profit-earning capacity—during 
recent years. The compound bonus of 
42s. 6d. per cent per annum in respect of the 
past quinquennium was the highest ever de- 
clared by the Society—equalled on only one 
former occasion (1926-30). In respect of 
every year since the Society’s foundation in 
1826, a compound bonus of at least 30s. per 
cent had been declared—while, over the past 
half-century, the average rate had exceeded 
35s. per cent. This long record of stability, 
combined with the Society’s present pros- 
perity, justified a high degree of confidence 
in its future bonus earning capacity under all 
the varied conditions encountered. 





INTRODUCTION Ol NEW 
POLICIES 


A notable feature of the past quinquennium 
had been the introduction of several new 
types of policy designed to meet the changing 
requirements of the times. The Pension 
Assurance policy had been launched to meet 
the demand for schemes for the benefit of 
senior executives. This policy provided on 
retirement a pension in units of £100 per 
annum, guaranteed to be paid for at least ten 
years, and on death before the pension age 
a cash sum of £1,000 in lieu of each £100 of 
pension—with bonus additions to beth the 
pension and death benefit, if effected on the 
with-profit basis. The Double Bonus policy 
had also been introduced—offering in effect 
two units of profit-sharing for each unit of 
basic assurance to amy member wishing to 
double his participation in the Society’s 
bonus prospects. most recent inmova- 
tion had been the with-profit group pension 
and life assurance scheme. The outstanding 
feature of this scheme was that the with- 
profit group policy was entitled to share in 
all the distributable profits of the Society, 
compound bonuses being added at the 
Society’s normal rate of bonus. It thus en- 
joyed all the advantages of the Society’s 
traditional bonus system—advantages which, 
as the result of the recent bonus declaration, 
had quickly become apparent in relation to 
the with-profit schemes already arranged with 
the Society. . 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of the Brad- 
ford Equitable Building Society was held at 
the echanics’ Institute, Bradford, on 
March 5th. 


Presenting the annual report and state- 
ment of accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, the President, Sir A. Maxwell 
Ramsden, gave the following report: 


The year 1955 has been one of many sharp 
contrasts. The income from savers and 
investors in shares and deposits has totalled 
40,176,000, a figure higher than ever pre- 
viously recorded. The peak period of the 
year was the first three months, but since 
that time the income from this source has 
been maintained month by month at a very 
high level. Withdrawals at the commence- 
ment of the year were normal, but they 
increased very considerably in the middle of 
the year, and continued throughout the year 
at a high figure, although not so high as 
during the months of June and July. 


The continued high income shows that 
Building Society investments during the year 
continued to attract very substantial numbers 
of investors, The high rate of withdrawals 
shows the effect of the “credit squeeze,’ 
a desire on the part of many to speculate on 
the Stock Exchange, and also an urge to 
indulge in private spending. There can be 
littke doubt that inflation, or the fear of infla- 
ton, played its part in the Stock Exchange 
“frolic” and in private spending. 

Turning to mortgages, the removal of 
building restrictions ~ in 1954 opened up 
a strong surge of competition amongst Build- 
ing Societies for mortgage business, and 
included some aspects which your Directors 
were not prepared to entertain. In the middle 
months of the year the Society was in danger 
of being inundated with mortgage applica- 
Uons with which it could not possibly cope. 


Accordingly, restrictions on the acceptance 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRES 


ESS, ) 
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of new mortgage commitments had to be 
instituted, with very great regret, but your 
Directors were determined at all times to 
conduct the Society’s affairs well within its 
capacity and this they claim to have done. 
Withdrawals were invariably paid out 
promptly, all mortgage commitments were 
completed promptly, and at the end of the 
year the Society was in a very sound position. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society at Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, were £30,308,000, being an 
increase of £1,817,000 on the previous year. 
The principal items making up the figure of 
total assets consisted of Mortgage Balances 
£25,741,000, Investments and Cash Balances 
£4,360,000, and Office Premises £175,000. 


On the other side of the Accounts, Share- 
holders’ and Depositors’ balances amount to 
£28,616,000, an increase of £1,711,000; 
Sundry Liabilities and Provisions £351,000 
and Reserves, including Carry Forward, 
£1,340,000. 


The total number of open accounts at the 
end of the year was 69,644, 


SHARES AND DEPOSITS 


A record number of 6,100 new accounts 
in the Investment Departments were opened 
during the year, and the number of accounts 
in these departments at the end of the year 
was 40,523. 


In conformity with the charge in interest 
rates during last year, the rates of interest 
to shareholders and depositors have been 
increased with effect from September Ist last, 
by 4 per cent, the new rates now operative 
being 3 per cent to Paid-up Shareholders and 
24 per cent to personal Depositors. The new 
rate to Monthly Subscription Shareholders is 
34 per cent. You will be asked to approve 
at this meeting a bonus of 4 per cent to 


Paid-Up Shareholders Class I and to Monthly 
Subscription Shareholders. This is in addi- 
tion to the rates of interest I have mentioned, 


and is the reward and incentive for regular 
thrift. 


MORTGAGES 


Mortgage activity has een somewhat 
restrained during the year, advances having 
been made to 3,502 borrowers. The total 
amount advanced was £4,853,000, a decrease 
of £903,000 on the previous year. The 
repayment of advances and interest amounted 
to £4,908,000, a slight increase on the figure 
of the preceding year, and the net increase 
in mortgage balances is £1,212,000. 

Consequent upon the increase in rates of 
interest to investors, it was necessary to in- 
crease the rate of interest to borrowers. 


INVESTMENTS AND LIQUIDITY 


The total liquid funds of the Society in 
Trustee Securities and Cash at Banks and 
in Hand amount to £4,360,000, representing 
more than 14 per cent of the Society’s assets. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The balance of revenue profit for the year 
was £107,281, after providing in full for 
interest and bonus on shares and interest on 
deposits, and also for the Society’s liability 
for income tax and profits tax to the date of 
the Balance Sheet. Your Board recommends 
that £3,500 be appropriated to the Staff 
Superannuation Fund, £90,000 to the General 
Reserve Fund, £15,000 to Reserve Fund 
No. 2, and carry forward a balance of £14,995 
to next year. 


Management Expenses have increased 
slightly to nearly lls. 2d. per cent of the 


total assets as compared with 10s. Ild. per 
cent of a year ago. 


RESERVES AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT 


The total reserves and balance carried 
forward, including Post War Credit reserves, 
amount to £1,340,000. 


The Report was adopted. 
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READY NOW... first complete data on 


PLANT SITE LOCATIONS 
in New York State’s SEAWAY LAND 


Fo the first time, detailed plant site data is now available covering 
the Nation’s newest and most promising industrial frontier— 
s New York State’s Seaway Land. Created by the St. Lawrence naviga- 
Es tion and power projects . . . Seaway Land comprises an area that pulses 
. with opportunity. 
™ Within three years, completion of the Seaway navigation project will 
- give to New York State’s) many Seaway ports—and the areas they 
serve — the ready and economical access to the world’s raw materials 
and the world’s markets. Trade routes to the seven seas will connect, in 
Seaway Land, with the great and smoothly efficient system of railroad, 
highway, air and inland waterway facilities already functioning in 
New York State. 
es The St. Lawrence power project now being built by the New York 
Ready fo serve you... oa State Power Authority will be the largest hydroelectric power installa- 
’ tion east of the Mississippi. Its power will start flowing in 1958. And 
NEW YORK STATE’S the expansion of Niagara power in the near future will add more new 
INDUSTRIAL — than that generated by the te sane ns ser to a con- 
stantly growing generating capacity of the private utilities, an away 
LOCATION SERVICE Land becomes the nation’s power center. 
Our Industrial Location Service 
stands ready to give you the Sea- 


This, then, is the time to examine this area with an eye to your 
particular requirements. Our industrial location experts are prepared to 
pan end thet - —— = — recommend specific sites in Seaway Land to meet your manufacturing 
make a fully-iniormed seiection ; 7 
B+ of the right location for your indi- and marketing requirements. 
; vidual plant. 


The data we submit is gathered, 
"4 organized and interpreted for your 
particular benefit by a staff of ex- 


perts. It costs you nothing...a free - 

service of the State of New York. e SUCCESS BEGETS SUCCESS 

To get your free copy of our book- ga” ese ws ee i 
—‘Industrial Location Services” 
—write New York State Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Room 330,112 
sic" | NEW YORK STATE 


Averell Harriman Edward T. Dickinson 
Governor Commissioner of Commerce 
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